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PART I 

ALL IN THE DAY'S WORK 



There are many thousands of men who make their 
living day after day by work which involves fre- 
quent risking of their lives. Outside of the so-called 
''dangerous trades** — happily growing less year by 
year — these are especially, of course, the people who 
protect the rest of us in foreseen emergencies: the 
soldier, the navy sailor, the life-saver of the sea- 
shore and the Oreat La^es, the policeman, the fire- 
man. Considering the matter with cold practicality, 
they are hired for the special purpose of facing 
danger; all their training goes to familiarize them 
with it and to form an automatic habit of running 
toward it instead of away from it 

Nevertheless, it mu^t be a selfish and inhimia/n 
person indeed who can even read of the feats per-^ 
formed, for instance, by New York City firemen in 
their ordinary routine without a quick glow of ad- 
miration. These are the men who will hang, head 
downwards far aloft and swi/ng themselves pendulum 
fashion till their strong hands can grasp some wo- 
m<m cut off by flame in an inaccessible window; and 
they have worthy companions in the life-savers, bat- 
tling against the utmost fury of the sea to take sur- 
vivors from a wrecked vessel. Such magnificent 
fellows well deserve their share of the ^^hero med- 
als'* which the Carnegie fu/nd awards each year to 
forty or fifty men, women and children for conspicu- 
ous daring in everyday Ufe. Their stories are an 
inspiration to the rest of us. 

And .almost more notable seem the men brought 
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forward by nearly every great catastrophe — whose 
job is ordinarily prosaic, who do not expect their 
day's work to include personal danger; but whose 
sense of responsibility is so keen that, when to stick 
as it means probable death, they stick. John Hay 
told in verse a typical case: tl^at Jim Bludsoe, en- 
gineer of the burning steamboat' on the Mississippi, 
who, scorched a/nd suffering, held her nose against 
the bank till the last passenger was safely ashore. 
Such diverse characters as Nathan Hale, Grace 
Darling and McKenna^ the detective who broke up 
the Pennsylvania ''Molly Maguires^' in 1873, were 
all inspired by the same tenadous determination to 
DO THEiB JOB, whatcvcr the cost. 

Sir Stanley Maude, the conqueror of Bagdad, who 
changed the British venture in Mesopotamia from 
a catastrophe to a triumph, died from carrying out 
to the extreme his conception of his duty: visiting 
a plague-stricken area and feeling the urgency of 
not offending the natives who were welcoming him, 
he was offered a cup of hospitality. He knew the 
danger and had forbidden his escort to touch any- 
thing to their lips; but he himself, the official repre- 
sentative of his cov/ntry, could not refuse without 
giving offence to the natives. He drank. In a 
few days, the pestilential cholera claimed him as 
a victim. 

A captain of British engineers relates how a sig- 
naler, in a battle of the Great War, after one hand 
and both feet had been shot away, with his remain- 
ing hand held together the wires to prevent the 
breaking of an important Une of communication. 

Just the other day it was announced that the 
Brenner prize for heroism presented each year in 
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a school of Brooklyn, N. Y., had been awarded to 
Elizabeth Jordan, a girl of thirteen. 

*^All that Elizabeth did was to act as head of her 
home, when her mother died and left eight children 
and a blind h/usband to be cared for. Two of the 
children were old enough to work, two others go to 
school, escorted by Elizabeth, and the othear two 
stay with their blind father during schooUhours. 
The thirteen-year-old acting mother prepares all the 
family m^als, ha/ndles the household accov/nts, does 
most of the washing, mending and purchasing, and 
the hu/ndred other tasks of the home. And she is 
not at the foot of her class in school, by (my means.^' 

That's a kind of heroism which is even more 
necessary to the world than the more showy and 
dramatic forms. 
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CHAPTER I 

PONT BOB'S BTOE 

The mftil-camer hardly seems a heroic figure. 
To be sure, it must take fortitude of a sort in the 
R F. D. driver who urges his tired horse day after 
day through the dreary monotony of the ^'slashes" 
in the South Carolina scrub-oak country; and the 
men who perform the aeroplane delivery to Alaska 
will need all their nerve with theuL 

Tet ordinarily it is a humdrum jog-trot occupap 
tion« There were a couple of years, however, when 
a portion of Uncle Sam's Mercuries got more thrills 
than even a Westerner needs to keep him contented. 

The new State of California became irritated in 
1859. Three to four weeks was a ridiculous time 
to wait for the daily history it was making to limp 
across the continent or swing far around by water 
via Panama. And even what worth-while news did 
come from New York was stale long before it 
reached the Golden Gate. 

So the Coast started in to get action. 

Five hundred wiry brondios were gathered. 
Eighty picked plainsmen, scouts and Indian fight- 
ers, light-weights in body, but making up in mo- 
mentum by tested abiUty to ride "hell-for-leather,*' 
were drawn by big wages into a flying corps. Divid- 
ing the 650-nile stretch from Sacramento over the 
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8 THE BOOK OF BRAVERY 

Sierras to Salt Lake City into nine relays, seven of 
these wild horsemen hustled a mail-ba^ containing 
two hundred tissue-paper letters from one to the 
other, twice a week each way, landing it at the other 
end in weU under f orty-eight hours. 

The schedule for the first twenty miles out of 
San Francisco was fifty-nine minutes; the hundred 
and eighty-five which included the mountain cross- 
ing, between Placerville and Friday ^s Station — 
where pack mules often had to be used to tread 
down thirty-foot snows — ^was covered at an average 
speed of twelve miles an hour. 

And they kept the schedule. In an emergency, 
one man, F. X. Auberry, rode 800 miles, from Santa 
Fe to Independence, in five days and thirteen hours, 
without stopping to rest, shifting his saddle to a 
lead horse when his mount gave out, and passing 
through **bad Injun '* country much of the way. 

California went wild when the first mail came 
through by the Pony Express, cutting the coast-to- 
coast time down to ten days instead of from twenty- 
one to thirty. The legislature adjourned, and the 
messenger rode into town amid the blaring brass 
bands and flickering torches of a great street pro- 
cession. 

The men who made this possible were ** get- 
there 's,'' no matter what happened. 

**Pony Bob'* (Robert H. Haslam) had the regu- 
lar job of galloping a hundred and twenty miles 
from Fort Churchill through the country of the 
hostile Piutes to Smithes Creek, Nevada — ^not far 
from the scene of little Virginia Reed's adventure.* 

Here is the sort of thing that constituted his day's 
work in the winter of 1860, when faraway South 

♦See "The Little Girl Who Dared," Part XV, Second Series. 



PONY BOB'S BIDE 9 

Carolina had just "resumed her sovereign powers,*' 
and secession made the Civil War inevitable. 

^^ About eight months after the Pony Express 
commenced operations, the Pinte war began in Ne- 
vada, and as no regular troops were then at hand, 
a volunteer corps, raised in California, with Colonel 
Jack Hayes and Henry Meredith— the latter being 
killed in the first battle at Pyramid Lake— in com- 
mand, came over the mountains to defend the whites. 

"Virginia City, Nevada, then the principal point 
of interest, and hourly expecting an attack from 
hostile Indians, was only in its infancy. A stone 
hotel on C street was in course of erection, and had 
reached an elevation of two stories. This was hast- 
ily transformed into a fort for the protection of 
women and children. 

^^From the city the signal fires of the Indians 
could be seen on every mountain peak, and all avail- 
able men and horses were pressed into service to 
repel the impending asiiriiult of the savages. 

**When I reached Reed's Station, on the Carson 
Biver, I found no change of horses, as all those at 
the station had been seized by the whites to take 
part in the approaching battle. I fed the animal 
that I rode, and started for the next station, called 
Bucklands, afterward known as Fort Churchill, fif- 
teen noUes down the river. 

•*This point was to have been the termination of 
my journey (as I had been changed from my old 
route to this one, in which I had had many narrow 
escapes and been twice wounded by Indians), as I 
had ridden seventy-five miles; but, to my great as- 
tonishment, the other rider refused to go on. 

*'The superintendent, W. C. Marley, was at the 
station, but all his persuasion could not prevail on 
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fbe rider, Jabmiie BJcJutTdaan, to take the rood^ 
Tunmig tten to we, Marley aaod: 

** 'Bob, 111 ffve yoa fifty doDaTS if yoall mate 
tida ride.' 

^'I replied: '111 go yoa onee.' 

^'Unthin ten nmnitea, idien I liad adjusted my 
Spencer rifle— a seven-shooter— -and my Colt's re- 
Totver, with two e^inders rea^ for nse in case of 
emergency, I started. 

''From fhe station onward was a lonely and dan- 
gerous ride of fliirty-five nules, without any change, 
to the sink of the Carson. I arrived there aU right, 
however, and pushed on to Sand Springs, thirty 
miles further, without a drop of water aU along the 
route. 

''At Sand Springs I changed horses, and contin- 
ued on to Cold Springs, a distance of thirty-seven 
miles. Another change, and a ride of thirty miles 
more, brought me to ^nith's Credc Here I was 
relieved by J. W. Kelley. 

"I had ridden one hundred and eighty-five miles, 
stopping only to eat and change horses. 

"After remaining at Smith's Credc about nine 
hours, I started to retrace my journey with the re- 
turn express. Wh^i I arrived at Cold Springs, to 
my horror I found that the station had been at- 
tacked by Indians, the keeper killed, and all the 
horses ti^en away. 

"What course to pursue I decided in a moment — 
I would go on. 

"I watered my horse— having ridden him thirty 
miles without stop, he was pretty tired — and started 
for Sand Springs, thirty-seven nules away It was 
growing dark, and my road lay through heavy sage- 
brush, high enough in some places to conceal a 
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horse. I kept a bright lookout, and closely watehed 
every movement of my poor horse's ears, which is 
a signal for danger in an Indian country. 

^^I was prepared for a fight, but the stillness of 
the night and the howling of the wolves and coyotes 
made cold chills nm through me at times; but I 
reached Sand Springs in safety and reported wha^t 
had happened. 

^^Before leaving, I advised the station-keeper to 
come with me to the sink of the Carson, for I was 
sure the Indians would be upon him the next day. 
He took my advice, and so probably saved his life, 
for the following morning Smith's Creek was at- 
tacked* The whites, however, were well protected 
in the shelter of a stone house, from which they 
fought the Indians for four days. At the end of 
that time they were relieved by the appearance of 
about fifty volunteers from Cold Springs. These 
men reported that they had buried John Williams, 
the brave keeper of that station, but not before his 
body had been nearly devoured by wolves. 

^'When I arrived at the sink of the Carson, I 
found the station men badly frightened, for they 
had seen some fifty warriors, decked out in their 
war-paint and reconnoitering the station. There 
were fifteen white men here, well armed and ready 
for a fight. 

''The station was built of adobe, and was large 
enough for the men and ten or fifteen horses, with 
a fine spring of water within ten feet of it. 

''I remained here an hour, and after dark started 
for BucMand's, where I arrived without a mishap 
and only three and a half hours behind schedule 
time. I found Mr. Marley at BucUand's, and when 
I related to him the story of the Cold Springs trag- 
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edy and my success, he raised his previous offer of 
fifty dollars for my ride to one hundred dollars. 

**I was rather tired, but the excitement of the 
trip had braced me up to withstand the fatigue of 
the journey. So, after a rest of an hour and a half, 
I proceeded over my own route, from Buckland's 
to Friday's Station, crossing the western summit of 
the Sierra Nevada. 

'*I had traveled three hundred and eighty miles 
within a few hours of schedule time, and surround- 
ed by perils on every side. ' ' 

With such riders as this it is no wonder that the 
Pony Express made such records as the carrying 
of Buchanan's last message from the Missouri 
River to Sacramento, two thousand miles, in a few 
hours over eight days ; and, three months later, again 
galloping across this stretch with Lincoln's inaugu- 
ral address in seven days and seventeen hours — 
which probably stands as a record for long distance 
horse-racing. 



CHAPTER n 

THE FIEST AMERICAN SKI-RUNNER 

The centaurs of the Pony Express were not the 
only mail-carriers who gave a new meaning to the 
job in the days before the Central Pacific Railroad 
pierced the great Sierra barrier, and linked the 
Pacific Coast with the rest of the United States. 

Four years before the tough little bronchos of the 
Express began their shuttle-like dashes to and fro, 
across mountain and desert, a Norwegian ex-miner 
and rancher of the Sacramento Valley, John A. 
Thompson, read one winter day of the herculean 
struggles they were having to get winter mail across 
those icy ro^s and gigantic snowdrifts. 

They know better than to go through fifty foot of 
snow in Norway : instead, they travel over the top of 
it. Thompson began to recall memories of his boy- 
hood, twenty years previous, among the snow-locked 
mountains of the Lang Fjeld, where a man buckled 
on skis upon leaving his house in winter as inevi- 
tably as he put on warm clothing. 

He was splitting up some oak timbers just then ; 
gradually focussing his childish recollections, he 
began to work out a pair of these snow gliders. 

Clumsy affairs they were when finished — ^ten-foot 
strips of green oak, four inches wide, shaped with 
what he thought was about the right curve. When 
he put them on the scales at Placerville, they regis- 
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tered a weight of twenty-five pounds — ^gear fit for tiie 
Frost Giants themselves. 

But Thompson was a big, powerfiil, hnndred-and- 
eighty-ponnd six-f ooter^ and the sight of those ris- 
ing tips made his pnlses jnmp as they had when he 
swooped down the 45*^ hillsides about his boyhood 
home — ^the nearest sensation to an aeroplane dive 
that this stolid earth offers. He didn't want to make 
a show of himself, so he stole off to practice in soli- 
tude, where no guffaws would greet the magnificent 
sprawling confusion which punctuates a novice's 
first efforts on these tricky runaways. 

The knack of the thing soon came back to him: 
it's all a matter of balance, like bicycle riding. He 
cut himself a long pole, and found this as helpful as 
it is to the tight-rope walker. 

One day his miner friends at Placerville were 
struck dumb with surprise to see Johnny come shoot- 
ing down the mountain side, over ice and drifts, 
faster tiian a crashing avalanche, but standing erect 
and swaying the long pole held crossways as he 
took the th^ok-you-marms. 

He swung down to the store, flushed and breatii*^ 
less, and the gaping crowd pressed about him, ex- 
amining these outlandish contraptions. Snowshoes 
they knew all about, for the trappers had long ago 
brought those in from the North ; but while the evi- 
dence of their eyes would not permit them to deny 
that these loco sliders would hold a man up over 
soft snow, they were all dead-sure about one thing : 
there 'd be one Norsk-Amerikansk pardner with a 
broken neck if he kept on trying any such fancy 
fitunts as those. 

But Thompson's Norse blood had found some- 
thing that satisfied instincts a thousand years old. 
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He laughed at these ominons prophecies, and kept 
on practicing till he knew just what his skis would 
do downhill or up. Then he applied for the job of 
mail-carrier between Placerville and Carson City. 

There wasnH much competition: pick and shovel 
or hammer work in a mine was a life of ease beside 
fighting one's way across those snow-filled canyons 
and Szzy precipices and wind-scourged rocks. 
Many a man besides the dozens of unfortunates lost 
from the Donner party had left his frozen body 
there for the hungry bears and wolves. In the 
January following his first experiment, Thompson 
started in to cover his ninety-mile route. 

There was not a hut between the two points— it 
was one savage, primeval wilderness of winter 
mountains. The mail-bag made a pack that a sea- 
soned prospector would have considered pretty 
hefty on good level footing, running for a time as 
heavy as a hundred pounds. The carrier was the 
sole overland link between all Calif omia and the 
rest of the United States. 

All that winter Thompson sped to and fro on this 
solitary and perilous work. The eastern trip took 
three days on account of the terrific climbs on the 
Placerville side; coming back, he whizzed down 
these hair-raising slopes so fast that he cut the time 
to two days. 

He never took along blankets, nor so much as an 
overcoat. Extra clothing was too hot even in zero 
weather when sweating up those steeps, and his of- 
ficial pack was a man's-sized load without any per- 
sonal extras. 

A little jerked beef or dried sausage, with some 
biscuits or crackers, eaten while he ran, was his 
food. Snow water or a headlong stream quenched 
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his thirst. His stimulant came from the long glides 
down -some crashed stretch, steep as a honse-roof, 
with the wind whistling throngh his long, blond 
Northman's hair, and his excited heart pumping 
warm blood to every part of him. 

He had no regular trail. The rocks, special trees, 
valley slopes, distant peaks became familiar land- 
marks. And that mysterious instinct of direction, 
which you 11 find in some almost half-witted New- 
foundland trapper as well as in the little black sav- 
ages of the African jungle, was a better guide to 
him than the compass he despised. 

**I was never lost — ^I can't be lost,'' he used to 
say. **I can go anywhere in the mountains, day or 
night, storm or shine, I can't be lost." Tapping his 
forehead, he'd add: ** There's something in here 
that keeps me right." 

He always started on as exact time as a fast mail 
train, — and got through with much more certainty. 
He didn't know how to dope the xmder surfaces of 
his skis with tallow, to prevent the sun-softened 
snow from sticking to them ; he simply overcame the 
hampering clogs by a little extra bull-force and per- 
sistence. Or if traveling became utterly impossible, 
he'd camp where he was, wait till the chill night 
cold froze a crust on the surface, and then push on 
with the stars for beacons. 

Storms never stopped him; he'd buck into the 
teeth of a howling blizzard with his heavy pack like 
a sight-seer out for a stroll. He was the Ski Lim- 
ited, with government mail, and weather hadfnoth- 
ing to do with keeping that sacred schedule. 

Nor did he bother about trifles like Indians, griz- 
zlies, wolves or mountain lions. He did take a six- 
shooter at first, but decided his flying skis were all 
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the protection he needed, and fiaved weight by leav- 
ing it behind. 

When he struck a piece of precipitous country 
where night travel was too risky, or when he needed 
his few hours of sleep, he'd camp. It was a simple 
operation. Picking out a dead pine stump, he'd set 
fire to it. An armful of spruce or fir boughs, luu&ed 
off with his knife and spread perhaps on top of 
thirty feet of snow, made a bed. His leather mail- 
bag was all the pillow a mountaineer needed. And 
bed-clothes were unnecessary, no matter how sullen 
the thermometer or biting the gale, for such vital 
toughness as he soon developed. 

If no pine stump offered itself for a camp-fire, 
he'd select a dead tree that had a decided lean to 
one side, and transform that into a fiery pillar for 
warmth and cheer. There was a mighty good rea- 
son for insisting on the lean: the tree would fre- 
quently bum through while he was asleep and come 
down with a crash of mighty bole and a hurtling 
abroad of blazing fragments; making his Spartan 
couch on the upper side, he was fairly safe from 
having this giant smash down on him, or shower 
him with lighted faggots. Many a time, however, 
he'd be startled in the wee sma' hours by a sudden 
volley of crackings like a ** fanned" pistol as his 
burning tree went over the wrong way — ^and he 
learned to leap instantaneously from dreams into 
a hundred-yard sprint, and keep sprinting till safety 
was reached, at this starting signal of playful 
Mother Nature. 

Occasionally some big overhanging rock would of- 
fer him a night shelter; and at Cottage Bock, six 
miles below Strawberry Valley, he housed luxuri- 
ously like a hibernating bear in a little cave about 
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the size and shape of a baker's oven, in front of 
which he'd build his fire. 

For twenty winters this hardy Norseman carried 
the mails on his skis across these Sierra Nevada 
motmtainSy risking his life as a matter of conrse, 
laying out for himself a daily routine whose hard- 
ships would have disgusted even a toughened Rocky 
Mountain trapper. Much of the time, communica- 
tion would have been cut off altogether but for his 
intrepidity and machine-like steadiness. 

He did his job because he took a pride in the 
achievement. Otherwise it wouldn't have been done. 
The pay was poor enough at best ; but for two years 
the great and wise Congress of the United States 
made no appropriations for the service. Thompson 
stuck to it like a bur, and the people of the two 
settlements on either side of the mountains, who 
were most directly concerned in keeping up the serv- 
ice, assured him they'd raise the money by subscrip- 
tion if the government didn't pay it. Another con- 
tractor failed. Thompson took on his job too. He 
never received a dime for all the arduous toil added 
by thus voluntarily stepping into the breach. 

Getting to be nearly fifty years old, the ski-runner 
tried to secure some return from l^e government 
for his unpaid work and the peculiar hardships he 
had undergone for the public benefit. His petition 
to Congress, asking for six thousand dollars, was 
warmly seconded by the state authorities, for much 
of the amount was a definite debt due him. 

But this and a trip all the way to Washington 
procured him only inexpensive kind words and 
promises that were never fulfilled. 

The stone over his grave at Genoa, Colorado, has 
a pair of skis carved on it. And ^^Snowshoe" 
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Thompson, as he was known throughout that region, 
has a sore memory as the man who took a hundred 
pounds on his back and led the way across the 
Sierra for the subsequent pack-train, stage-coach, 
and railways. 



CHAPTER in 

IN A OATTUE STAMPEDE 

Ik the blinding winter blizzards of the western 
plains the cowboy who found himself responsible for 
a herd of drifting cattle had little chance. Over 
and over he stuck to his job till the end, striving to 
head the bewildered mob, until the pitiless, numbing 
cold turned his blood to ice. 

But even in summer it was work that might call 
for all a man had in him. E. Hough has given a vivid 
picture of what a cowboy's ** day's work'* often 
meant 

**At evening when the great herd of trail cattle 
bedded down on the hillside, the sky was clear and 
the stars were shining Ixmiinously large in the pure 
air of the plains. It needed an old plainsman to 
know what this foreboding quiet meant, this omi- 
nous hush, and he alone would have noted anx- 
iously the dark line of cloud along the horizon. 
Any of these hardy riders could tell you a storm 
was breeding, but they have seen many storms and 
do not fear them. The cook whistles as steadily 
and discordantly as ever as he washes his dishes 
in the dusk, swearing fluently when a stray whisk 
of air blows the ashes out of his fire pit into his 
eyes. The cook pulls the wagon sheet tight to- 
night, however, and he makes his own bed inside 
the wagon. The night herder turns up his collar 
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as lie goes on watch with the horse herd. The 
drive boss sits with his knees between his hands 
smoking a pipe^ which glows dully in the darken- 
ing ni^t The camp is quiet. AU about come up 
the faint night soimds of the plains. The men are 
tired^ and one by one they unroll their blankets and 
lie out in huge cocoons, each with his head in the 
hollow of his saddle and his hat pulled down over 
his face. Jim, the foreman of the drive, does not 
go to deep just yet. He sits smoking and watch- 
ing. Now and then a wandering whiff of wind 
blows the ashes in a fiery little stream out of his 
pipe bowL Jim puts an extra man on the night 
watch, who departs into the dark singing softly to 
himself. 

^^ Jim sits thus for some time with his knees up 
between his hands, perhaps nodding now and then, 
but afraid to go to sleep. He notes the steady play 
of the lightning on the rising bank of clouds, and 
before an hour has passed he begins to hear the 
low, incessant mutter of the thunder. In half an 
hour more he is going down the line, kicking the 
long cocoons with the toe of his boot and calling 
out: 

** * Tumble out, fellers I Git up! There's goin* 
to be a hell of a storm.' 

"With grunts of protest the cowpunchers roll 
out of their blankets and sit up in the night, rub- 
bing their eyes. They see the bank of cloud now 
reaching over them, and hear the steadv roar of 
the thunder approaching.^ The wind begms to sob 
in the grass, and little particles of dust go whirling 
l>y. The head of the cook pokes itself out from 
the wagon* 

***What in hell I' says the cook. 
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** 'She's goin' to be hell, all right, cookie," says a 
voice cheerfully. VYon better picket yotir dough- 
pan.' 

" *I would not live al-1-lwa-y,' comes the faint 
voice of the night herder as he makes his ronnds. 

" * Saddle np, fellows I' says Jim. * There's shore 
goin' to be heU a-poppin' here before long. K they 
ever break out of here they'll run to heU an' gone 
with ns to-night.' 

"That's right, pitch, yon wall-eyed son of mis- 
ery I' says an injured voice in the dark, from where 
some cowpuncher is. having an argument witii his 
pony, which resents the saddle thrown across its 
back in the dark. 

"*0h, then, Susannah, don't yer cry for mel' 
sings another voice, as the owner of it, wrapped in 
his yellow slicker, gets into his saddle and turns 
toward the herd. 

** * Good-bye, cookie I' calls another. *You can git 
breakfast for us on the Cimarron, I reckon.' 

''They all take up their round about the herd, 
falling into their work with the philosophy of their 
calling, which accepts things as Ihey come. As they 
ride in line along the edge of the herd the thunder 
is booming loudly, and the rain begins to fall in 
heavy, irregular drops. Then suddenly with a 
gusty rush the torrents of the air break loose, and 
a solid wall of rain sweeps over the place, hiding 
in a whirling mist the ouilines of men and animals^ 
The thunder now bursts with deafening voliune. 
The cattle have sprung to their feet and now push 
about among themselves uneasily, their long horns 
clanking together in the darkness. They are wet, 
but the rain is not chilling, and in a moment the 
cloud-burst is over and gone, and nothing remaiiis 
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of the storm but the lightning and the wind. The 
sky lightens qneerly, so that objects may be faintly 
seen, men ri^g along the edge of the herd, keep- 
ing the cattle back and closing them up. Sonnds 
of confused sort come from among the cattle, grum- 
blings and mutteringSy mingling with the chanting 
of the cowboys riding. The storm is nearly past, 
but the whole air is alive with electricity. The dis- 
charge of the thunder is as the noise of cannon. 
The lightning falls not in jagged lines, but in burst- 
ing bidls of flame, which detonate with terrible re- 
ports. Along the tips of the horns of the cattle 
the faint flames play in weird way, as the fires of 
St. Elmo upon the spars of a ship caught in a storm 
at sea. The men still hold the line, calling to the 
cattle, which are now clattering and shuffling about 
in a way not pleasant to hear, though still they do 
not break into any concerted rush. Now and again 
a start is made by some frightened animal, but the 
nearest cowboy turns it back, riding against the 
head of each break showing toward the edge. The 
herd is shifting ground a little, edging a trifle down 
wind. This brings it nearer to l^e camping-place, 
nearer also to the wagon of the cook, which stands 
with its white cover broken loose and flapping upon 
the gale. There is a call of a voice, which begins 
to shout out something. 

^^But this voice, and all the voices, and all the 
other sounds are swallowed in a mighty dreadful 
roar. The white cover of the wagon has broken 
loose at the other end, the rope parting with a 
crack like the report of a gun. The wagon-sheet 
whips madly up and down as though with deliber- 
ate intent of malice, and then goes sailing off across 
the prairie. No studied effort of evil could have 
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been direr at this verf moment I The herd, keyed 
up to the last pitch of nervousness and only held 
by the utmost efforts of the cowboys, needs only 
this deviPs device to set it off. *Good God Al- 
mighty I' bursts out the foreman. But even as he 
shouts he, in common with every other man of the 
outfit, digs in his spurs and rides for the head of 
the herds, the front of this plunging, rushing, stmn- 
bling, falling mass of panic-stricken creatures which 
are off in the curse of the drive — ^the dread stam- 
pede in the dark! 

^^The sound of the rushing hoofs of near ten 
thousand cattle is imposing enough at any time, 
but heard mingled and confused in the running in 
the dark it is something terrible. A loud cracking 
of hoofs comes through the fog of sound, and the 
mad rattling of the great horns swung together in 
the crush as the cattle struggle to head out of the 
suffocating press behind them and on all sides. 
Mad indeed is this chase to-night, and far will be 
its ending, this ride with the accompaniment of the 
booming launder and with the ripping flight of the 
lightning for its only beacon. Ride, Jim I Ride, 
Springtime, and Tex, and Curley, and Kid, and 
Cherokee, and all the rest of you I Now if ever 
you must be men of proof I Into the rattle of it, 
up to the head of it, press, spur, crowd I Shoot 
into their faces, frighten them back, turn them 
aside, ride into them, over them, but ride fast and 
thoughtless of yourself I There is no possibility of 
taking care. The pony must do it all. The pony 
knows what a stumble means. The herd will roU 
over horse and man and crush them as if they were 
but prairie flowers. The ground is rough, but there 
must be no blunder. Ah, but there was 1 Something 
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liappened there I There was a sttunblet There 
was a cry, smothered ; but all that was half a mile 
back. The herd sweeps on. 

^^Into the thick of the leaders of the herd the 
cowpimchers crowd in from the flanks, meeting 
there the men who were swept away in the first 
mad rush of the cattle. They cannot now escape 
from this position, nor do they seek to do so, but 
ride with the stampede, their horses with ears flat, 
struggling on at top speed, bounding from side to 
side to escape the jostling of a steer, leaping ahead 
when the press clears in front for a moment. 
Through the noise of the pounding hoofs comes the 
panting of the cattle and the sobbing but valiant 
breath of the brave little horses which carry these 
wild and reckless men. A faint shout is heard at 
times or the *Whoa-o-o-ope!' of a voice calling to 
the cattle in attempt at soothing them. Now and 
then may be seen an arm thrown up and waved in 
gesture to a near-by rider, or at times may shoot 
forth the flash of the revolver as some daring man 
heads across the front and tries to frighten the 
herd into swinging from its course. 

^^The thundering hoofs now seem to pound upon 
harder ground. The broken country near the bluffs 
of the river is at hand. Down into gully and ravine 
go men and horses and cattle in the dark, and 
welter out of it upon the other side as best they 
may. Many an animal goes headlong in the dark, 
but it is not noticed or deplored. Each object 
makes a tiny rock to stem the flood of pouring 
cattle. But suddenly, without warning, the whole 
front of the herd plunges down utterly out of view ! 
It has dropped down into the earth, has been swal- 
lowed up bodily I Some of the cowpunchers went 
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down too. At the brink of the bluff the following 
nmnbers of the cattle pile up and back in a horrid 
mass, seeking to crowd back, but yet pushed on by 
the herd beMnd. The renmant of the herd splits, 
and turns along the side of the bluff. The remain- 
ing cowboys follow, pressing and crowding in, still 
spurring up to the heads of the x^anting cattle and 
seeking to turn them. The head of the herd finally 
swerves, it turns gradually more and more. The 
cowboys are still in front, shouting, crowding, fir- 
ing their revolvers across the faces of the cattle, 
and urging them back >and away from the bluffs. 
The cattle turn now and traverse a circle. A mo- 
ment later and they round the same circle, their 
ranks now closer together. The circle grows smaller 
and smaller. The mill is begun. Bound and round 
they go imtil they no longer seek to break away, 
but stand and clatter and shuffle and pant. Bound 
and round the mill the cowboys ride, talking to the 
cattle now in proficient profanity, but doing noth- 
ing to startle the terrorized animals in a farther 
flight. Gradually the panic passes. At length the 
cowpuncher takes a chew of tobacco and pulls up 
his pony even from the walk in which he has been 
going about the herd. 

**The men who were at the head of the herd at 
the place where* it went over the cut bank had no 
warning and no alternative. The ponies leaped 
with the cattle, and all took their chances together 
at the foot of the bank, a dozen feet in height. But 
here the ground was soft, and it was but a few steps 
to the water. In a moment the river was full of 
struggling, frantic creatures, all swimming for their 
lives, and all acting blindly except the cowpunch- 
ers, who retained their grim energy and had no 
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thought of giving np their lives. These swam clear 
of the crush of cattle and dropi>ed down to a bar 
below. Scattered animals came drifting down 
stream and took the shore as they had done. 
Many dead cattle floated past the bar, and at the 
foot of the bank a heap of dead and crippled ones 
lay tangled. Not till morning, of course, could the 
task of roping and pulling out the cattle from the 
water and from under the banks begin. These cow- 
punchers as well as they were able rode back to the 
path of the ^split,' and so found the main mill and 
joined their companions. 

^^ ^I shore thought I was an angel when we took 
the bank,' says Curley, wiping his face with his 
wet neckerchief. 

** *Whe^e's the Kid! ' asks Jim gruffly. 

<< 'Dunno/ is the answer. ^I ain't seen him no- 
wheres near me.' 

^^It is hard to tell where any one may be at this 
time, past midnight, with the storm just muttering 
itself away. Some of the cattle may be running 
yet, and some of the cowboys may be with theni. 
It may be twenty miles away that the last cow- 
puncher will pull up. The cattle will be scattered 
over miles and miles of country, and it will take 
days to get them together, less the losses which 
are sure to ensue upon the stampede. Nothing 
remains to be done now by those who are assem- 
bled but to hold their remnant of the herd till 
morning. And morning finds the men still holding 
the herd, tiieir eyes now heavy and red, their faces 
haggard, their clothing covered with the mud of 
the mad ride in the night. A detail is made to keep 
watch here, while the rest of the men go back to 
camp to bring on the cook wagon and pick up the 
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frayed ends of the rout. As these men ride in 
they see occasional scattered groups of cattle, 
which are turned back toward the main body. No 
one says much, for all are tired. As they pass on 
toward camp, or rather toward where camp was, 
a draggled figure rides up from out a little gully — 
one of the boys who has followed off a bunch of 
cattle by himself, and so been widely separated from 
the others. 

** ^Hello, Cherokee I* says Jim. * Whereas the 
Kidt We can't none of us find him nowhere.' 

** *I ain't seen him, neither,' says Cherokee. 
'There ain't nobody at all been with me.' 

**But as they ride along the torn and trampled 
trail left by the cattle in their flight of the night 
before, they all see the Kid — see Mm, every one of 
them, before any one of them dares to saV a word. 
They know what is the dark mass lying on the 
ground on ahead. Something strange chokes every 
throat, and each man adds an oath to the heap of 
pity as they draw up by the body. The boy's face, 
washed white and clean by the drenching rain which 
has taken away the grime of the ride, lies upturned 
in the morning sunlight, which kisses it gently. His 
hair, sodden with the flood, trails off into the miry 
earth, of which he was a part, and into which he 
is now to return. His pony, with its fore legs 
broken, lifts its head as high as it can and whinnies. 

** *Kill the horse, Bud I' says Jim at last, as they 
stand about the straightened figure of the boy. A 
shot is given the pony, and the saddle stripped 
from its back. Jim moimts his horse, and readies 
down to the burden which Springtime hands up to 
him from the ground. He takes the dead boy in 
his arms, riding with his reins loose over the horn 
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of his saddle and holding np his burden carefully 
across his lap. He says nothing till he gets near 
camp, muttering then only, 'It's too d — d bad I' 

''When they get to camp the cook has breakfast 
ready, such as it is. The flour and sugar and every- 
thing else is wetted to the pojint* of dissolution by 
the rain. More talkative than his fellows of the 
saddle, the cook breaks into loud exclamations of 
lamentation when he sees what is this strange bur- 
den the foreman is carrying. 

" 'Shut up, d— n you I' says Jim to the cook. He 
knows that it was not the fault of the cook that 
all this trouble occurred, but he feels that he has 
to blame somebody for something, in order to relieve 
his own overburdened heart. 'It's your own fault,* 
he says to the cook, 'lettin' that wagon cover blow 
off. You do it again, an', d— n you, I'll kill you.* 

"It is primitive, crude, and hard enough, this 
little group here on the muddy plains this morning. 
For them there is not a voice of comfort, not a sign 
of help, not a token of hope. The tired, worn faces 
show hard and grim in the unflattering light of 
morning as they stand about, some holding the bri- 
dles of their horses, some leaning against the wagon 
or sitting on the wagon tongue. There is no house 
nor home here nor anywhere near here. It is a 
hundred miles to a ranch, two hundred to a town. 
There is no church nor minister. Not one hypo- 
crite is to be found in this knot of rude men, and 
as none has professed any religion before, none 
does so now. Jim, who is the leader, straightens 
out the boy's limbs as he lays him upon the ground 
and spreads a blanket over it. 

" 'Git breakfast over I' he says grimly. And after 
breakfast the shovel of the cook which dug the 
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trench for the fire' (Jigs the grave for the boy. There 
is no funeral service. He is buried in his blankets, 
with his hat over his face and his boots and spnrs 
in place, as'he slept when he was alive. A soldier 
of the plains, he dared the risks of his calling, and 
met them like a man." 



I 



CHAPTER IV: 

:WHEBE WORE IS STILL ADVENTUBE 

Two men were at lunch in one of those Inzorious 
English country homes which the modem aristoc- 
racy of dollars has taken over from the descendants 
of the old Norman warrior-aristocracy. One was 
shorty a Uttle heavy, beiginning to be bald; his 
clothes had the correctness of the fashionable tailor 
and he played the host with a perfection that 
matched his attire. There was a suggestion of 
physical flabbiness in his cheeks and figure, but a 
single glance at his keen eye showed that mentally 
ihe was alert in every fiber. From beneath the 
0uavity of his unhurried hospitality he was probing 
down deep into his guest. 

This unhurried confident gentleman was a finan- 
cier of to-day at one phase of his work. He needed a 
human instrument in one o£»his large schemes. So 
important to success was the personality he wished 
to buy for a time, that he would trust nobody but 
himself to select the right man from the scores who 
had offered themselves. Adroitly he led his guest 
to tell of his experiences, quietly noting every fact, 
but also aUve to manner, gestures, intonations — 
each detdl that would aid his shrewd brain to 
weigh and estimate the real man before him, and 
to match him up against the requirements of the 
enterprise.* 

81 
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Tlie other man, though an Englishman like his 
host and nnmistakably of the ^^ gentleman" caste, 
was of an absolutely different breed. While some- 
what undersized, every line of him expressed physi- 
cal yigor >and self-reliance. His eye had that cool 
directness of one whose life has hung upon correct 
reading of the men and things it beheld. Behind 
the easy self-assurance of the man of the world was 
that deeper confidence that has looked upon primi- 
tive things on the fringes of civilization— upon 
swift peril and sudden death. 

The anecdotes told by Hall, as we will call him, 
fully bore out this impression of varied and stir- 
ring experience. He told of living the hard life of 
a cowboy in the Ai^erican Southwest, of blizzards 
and stampedes and of the desperate effort for sixty 
hours at a stretch to get a mob of a thousand fright- 
ened cattle under control. He had been a sailor, 
and related how going in swimming from his be- 
calmed vessel one day he was attacked by a shark : 
with his retreat cut off, and the horrible monster 
rising toward him from the green depths, he could 
only lie motionless in the water beneath the bow- 
sprit while the bos 'n whom he had summoned stood 
overhead, harpoon in hand; together they watched 
the great man-eater slowly come up for his prey, 
and turn over for the final assault showing that 
ghastly set of teeth— -when, at the one possible in- 
stant, the bos'n hurled the harpoon into the beast 
and saved the swimmer ^s life. There were adven- 
tures in the Malay Peninsula where he had been 
land commissioner, and where he had driven off a 
herd of elephants that threatened to demolish his 
bamboo hut — ^with a revolver I Anecdotes of sport, 
of men, of narrow escapes on land and sea. 
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It all fitted into the mental picture the financier 
had of the man he needed — ^a fact of which Mr. Hall 
was quite aware, for his Ufe demands even more 
quick and accurate grasp of character than that of 
one who stakes his money on a given personality. 
And then, just casually enough, the applicant told 
another story which showed himself as an intimate 
acquaintance of the British General in command in 
that part of Africa where the magnate's immediate 
interest lay. The great man's face was impassive, 
but Hall had an amused conviction that this shot 
had gone home. 

The event proved him correct: a couple of days 
later he received official notice that he had been se-' 
lected from a hundred applicants to explore the 
London syndicate's new concession in Ashanti. 

A few months later Hall was landing on the de- 
pressing shore of Cape Coast Castle. There are 
still few more unhealtiiy spots in the whole world 
than the Guinea Coast; at this time a man's chance 
of dying from fever alone was a good deal more 
than an even one. The inland country was un- 
known, the natives hostile and in places cannibals. 
All the conditions were strange, and the job to be 
accomplished was difficult enough even without 
these obstacles. But there are some men who only 
become fully alive when confronting danger: the 
ex-cowboy had simply a pleasurable sense of antici- 
pation of new country and an abundance of big 
game, with a lively impatience at the tedious opera- 
tion of getting his belongings ashore. 

Nor did the gloomy prophecies of the English 
officials in the town affect him. He set about get- 
ting his porters from the Queens of the Carriers 
who control that labor market; and after ten days' 
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hard work, he started, borne in a hammock by f onr 
stalwart blacks, in command of a motley array of 
five hundred natives, men and women, carrying 
loads ranging from sixty poimds to donble that 
weight. 

Among the baggage there were f onr boxes npon 
which the leader's attention was especially concen- 
trated, for they contained about four thousand dol- 
lars in small silver for paying porters, trading with 
the natives, and so on* From his position in the 
swaying hammock Hall kept a watchful eye on these 
precious chests, while at the same time he tried to 
get his men in hand by inaugurating strict disci" 
pline, meeting every act of disobedience with the 
customary sjamsbok wielded by his own vigorous 
aruL 

After a tiresome trip they arrived at Kumbassi, 
and made camp on the outskirts of the huddle of 
huts. Scarcely had the Englishman crawled under 
his mosquito-bar and settled himself for a well- 
earned rest, after the struggle to bring order out 
of chaos and stupidity, when one of his personal 
attendants ran into the tent, 

'^Massa, massa, massal Dey tiefum!'' cried the 
boy excitedly. 

Grabbing his revolver. Hall ran out. One glance 
showed that the money-boxes had disappeared from 
the pile of luggage. 

Ordering the noisy blacks to keep quiet and 
search, Hall squatted down so that he could see the 
bloving figures against the dim sky-line, hoping he 
might still catch a glimpse of the robber making off, 
and gripping his pistol in the determination to give 
him a sharp lesson. 

Presently a chorus of shouts broke out from the 
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darkness to his left. Hastening orer, he fonnd 
half-a-dozen men grouped about the missing boxes. 
They had been forced open and emptied of their 
contents. 

Most of the five hundred men of the party had 
gone into the village for the night Without a 
moment's hesitation^ Hall started for the town, fol- 
lowed by a few blacks carrying lights. He found 
his porters scattered about everywhere among the 
natives, in the huts and on the ground; the long 
carrying-cloths, which they rolled up to make head- 
pads for their loads, were now turned into bedding, 
and under these coverings most of them were sleep- 
ing soundly. 

Setting his teeth, the leader began a systematic 
scrutiny of every figure. As he stepped between 
and over the sprawling blacks who almost covered 
the earth, the lantern light revealed to his quick 
eye a bunch of burs on one sleeper's covering. He 
jerked the cloth off, exposing a series of tell-tale 
white scratches on the fellow's legs. 

The porter sat up slowly, rubbing his eyes and 
blinking at the light. He was a vicious-looking 
big chap, and he somewhat overdid his confused 
pretense of innocent ignorance. Indeed, an eye 
trained by necessity to read another's intentions be- 
fore the act could not fail to perceive that he was 
hesitating to attack only because of the habit of 
submission. 

Hall leveled the revolver at him without a word. 
The threat in the* ugly black face instantly turned 
to terror. 

/'Massa, massa— no shoot," he begged. "Maybe 
me findum." 

He scrambled to his feet, shaking in every limb. 
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Casting ludicrous apprehensive glances behind at 
the steady muzzle of the revolver, he led the way 
through the darkness to a great rudder-root tree 
between the town and camp. There, hidden in the 
deep recesses between the projecting ribs, lay the 
missing bags of threepences, unopened. 

Fun of satisfaction at recovering the money, Hall 
still realized the necessity of making an example of 
the offender. So he ordered the thief strung up 
by the wrists, then chained him to his own bed, and 
at the end of three days turned him off. There- 
after the leader slept each night with the money- 
chests chained to his cot. 

It became increasingly difKcult to manage the 
blacks with the attractions of Kumbassi so close at 
hand; but in spite of every effort it was ten days 
before the exasperating delays could be overcome. 

At last everything was in readiness for the start. 
The head-loads were all corded up ; every man was 
in place and ready. HaU went into one of the filthy 
huts to get his "chop" before setting out, while the 
headman outside was setting the slow procession in 
motion. 

He had taken a few spoonfuls of soup when the 
familiar "Massa, massa, massal" warned him of 
trouble. 

Jumping up from the table, he strode outside, 
and beheld a big negro who was roughly command- 
ing the bearers to put down their loads. The fellow 
was tremendous in size, greasy and prosperous- 
looking; and the Englishman at once recognized 
him as the leading money-lender of Kumbassi. It 
speedily became clear that a large number of the 
carriers had gotten into his debt during these ten 
days, he having freely financed their plunge into 
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town pleasures. He now declared they belonged to 
him nntil these advances were paid, and insolently 
refused to let them leave the place. 

The blacks looked from one master to the other, 
not knowing which to fear most^ but ready to obey 
the one who proved himself stronger. It was no 
time for half measures: Hall saw in a flash that 
his control of the party depended on settling the 
matter in the only way the blacks could understand. 
Besides, the Wangari's demands were plainly most 
exorbitant, and his manner was such as no white 
man could permit without losing all his influence 
with the natives. 

The rascal was almost twice his weight, and 
noted for ** dirty" fighting among a community 
where ear-biting is a customary feature of combat ; 
but without any further parley Hall went for him 
with bare fists. 

It was a sharp set-to for a few moments. The 
negro was tremendously strong, and if he had 
known how to box could have demolished his as- 
sailant in a twinkling. ' But the little Englishman 
gave him no chance; his blood rose with the en- 
counter; he felt a sense of strength he had never 
experienced in his life; and presently, **with a stiff- 
legged jump,'* he landed a blow on the other's jaw 
that had every ounce of his weight behind it. The 
darky went down like a pole-axed steer and lay 
unconscious. At Hall's command, the porters re- 
sumed their loads, and the long procession filed 
away from Kumbassi into the wilderness. From 
that moment the five hundred never doubted whom 
they should obey. 

There followed long months of travel through a 
wild coimtry, accompanied for part of the time by 
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a mining expert who studied the mineral resources 
of the laiid. Hall found all the shooting and all the 
adventure he had looked for; he saw tiie great go- 
rillas, savage beasts creeping off with irregular 
shambling movements through the tall grass, which 
do not hesitate to attack the natives ; he had a nar- 
row escape from a python, stepping right over it 
as he hurried through the jungle after a wounded 
hartebeeste — ^and when he had killed it found the 
creature was a few inches short of thirty feet long ; 
but his coolness and pluck carried him through 
everything, and he completed the exploration for 
which he had come. 

At length, far in the Ashanti interior, he decided 
to strike east with only ten blacks and return to the 
coast by descending the unknown waters of the 
Volta Biver, He was assured he would never suc- 
ceed, and would probably be ^aten by the canni- 
bals ; but he declared he would manage it somehow 
by Christmas. 

The tribes they passed became wilder and more 
hostile as they pushed on into a region where the 
white had never penetrated. They had diflSiculty in 
getting food and had to be on guard constantly, and 
the blacks insisted that it was madness to make the 
attempt. But Hall pushed cheerfully on, and at 
last they did come to the Volta Eiver. 

They found themselves, however, in a large vil- 
lage where a tribe of five or six thousand natives 
promptly made them prisoners in fact though not 
in name. Their intentions became plain enough 
that night when the savagies held a grand ju-ju 
dance. Led by the king and the chief medicine man, 
beating tom-toms of hollow logs and skins> and 
blowing on hartebeeste horns, the bedaubed crew 
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went through the ceremonies which the Englishman 
recognized as preparatory to sacrifice; and when 
the painted and bedecked medicine man danced 
ronnd him and shook some drops of red liqnid on 
him, there was no doubt whatever that they meant 
to kill him next day. 

Hall did not show any ontward concern, but he 
Realized that he was in a tight place. Early next 
morning he walked to the river and demanded ca- 
noes in which to continue his journey. The blacks, 
who were always near when he moved, replied eva- 
sively : there were no canoes ; the other natives had 
stolen them alL 

Still taking a high hand, Hall ordered them to 
send for the king, and seated himself in dignity on 
an Ashanti stooL The monarch* soon appeared, 
followed by his retinue of state, one attendant 
holding over him a pahn-leaf umbrella. The royal 
stool was placed opposite that of the white man. 
The palaver began. 

It was a very prolonged and unsatisfactory talk 
for the traveler. For four hours he sat there in 
the blistering sun, rifle across lap and revolver 
handy, receiving only evasions and circumlocutions 
and falsehoods to his questions and demands. His 
ten followers, crouching in abject fear, showed by 
their faces what result they exi>ected. 

Still they were getting nowhere, and Hall knew 
ih^t his only chance lay in cutting short the pur- 
poseful delay. He tried sheer bluff. 

**This little palaver no good,*' he broke out in 
disgust. Then, looking his black antagonist in the 
eye, he added emphatically: **Big palaver live to 
come.^' 

The savage's face showed he was impressed— the 
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more s^ce thia lone white man was so completely 
in his power. His tone altered. Presently he gave 
an order. As if by magic, canoes appeared from 
everywhere. Hall got into a forty-foot pirogue 
manned by the royal paddlers. In a few moments 
he was gliding swiftly down the Volta and away 
from this dangerous neighborhood. 

The nearest paddler, a big, brawny savage, evi- 
dently disapproved of this ending to the situation. 
He scowled and muttered at the white man facing 
him, but avoided meeting his eye. Hall watched 
him like a hawk. As they shot down the current 
he noticed the fellow's toe sticking up. He felt the 
man was working himself up to the point of attack- 
ing. Waiting his chance, he suddenly bent forward, 
grabbed the toe, caught hold of an arm with the 
other hand, and heaved the struggling brute into 
the river. 

Then the pirogue continued on its way in peace. 
On Christmas Day, as he had predicted, the ex- 
plorer landed at Cape Coast Castle to the amaze- 
ment of all who heard his tale* 

His success in this pioneer work led to his being 
given a sort of roving commission to manage the 
native workers in the mines. They were always 
giving trouble of one kind or another, and the filth 
in which they lived bred frequent outbreaks of 
small-pox which ravaged the settlement. 

Hall gradually acquired a great influence with 
all of the various tribes represented. He would 
joke and frolic with them, to their huge delight : he 
would waltz a negro mammy along the main street 
of the capital; but every black learned that when 
he promised or threatened to do a thing he did it. 
The other whites thought him a crack-brained idler. 
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Presently a rumor began to spread that this friv- 
olous outsider had a plan of burning down the 
worst infected village. The wise ones shook their 
heads and prophesied trouble. One Oerman espe- 
daily, on the mine staff, was loud in his denuncia- 
tion of such folly. Even the President Commis- 
sioner became apprehensive and sent word that he 
didn't know what Hall was up to, but he'd cer- 
tainly decide against him when the claims for com- 
pensation came in. 

Hall paid no attention to all this or to the mut- 
terings of the blacks. He would travel alone down 
the narrow jungle paths by day or night, arguing 
with the natives and trying to bring them to reason. 
The place reeked with pestilence; on one occasion 
he met a pair of bearers carrying, slung from a 
pole, the corpse of a man who had just died of 
small-pox : the confused carriers swung about, com- 
pletely blocking the slashed out track and making 
exposure to infection almost inevitable; moreover, 
the natives of the threatened village were increas- 
ingly hostile and the chance of his taking-off by 
knife or poison seemed always imminent. 

He was carried to one conference with a dislo- 
cated knee, the result of a fall. The native leaders 
told him flatly they would not permit him to carry 
out his design. To emphasize this decision they put 
forward as spokesman their biggest bully, a hulking 
chap who tried to scare the Englishman by the most 
violent threats. 

After listening a while. Hall told the chief 
through the interpreter to send another person to 
talk: he was tired of this man. Besides this one 
wouldn't live long anyhow — ^a remark which threw 
the superstitious blacks into consternation. 
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Daring all this time he was having a space 
hacked out of the jungle where new huts could beu 
built. Excitement ran high and many of the towns- 
folk feared there would be a general uprising if 
the thing were attempted. 

The German mentioned taunted him at the dub 
one day as the staff were lunching. 

**I thought you were going to bum down Tamsu 
to-day/* he sneered. 

Hall had never mentioned the subject to any of 
his fellows. He merely replied: **It was to bum 
down at four p.m. It^s only one now.'' 

A couple of hours later he set out with one black 
and a kerosene torch, went to Tamsu and burned 
down the whole plague-ridden nest of hovels. The 
natives stood and watched him as if hypnotized. 
Then they quietly settled in the new place that had 
been prepared, and there was a lull in the small-pox. 

After that this Massa's word was law. He h(^ 
tually made them agree to the hut tax which the 
government had vainly tried to levy in order to have 
some control They paid it, too — seven shillings 
and sixpence ($1.80) **every three big moons,'' to- 
a total of nearly three thousand doUars the first 
year. 

And then, after the fashion of such men^ having 
done his hard and dangerous job, he went on to 
look for more adventure elsewhere. 



CHAPTER V; 

0. Q. D. 

A TBAirsATLANno liner was nosing Her way along 
through the fog. The whole world seemed blind 
and muffled. A chill January night settled down 
upon the mnrky ocean. The steamer's bells tolled 
forth a persistent anxious warning^ emphasized at 
regular intervals by the protesting, squawking bel- 
low of her siren^ as she cautiously groped ahead 
into the encompassing blackness. 

Most of the five hundred people on board were 
comparatively unconcerned. They were passengers. 
Bound for the Mediterranean, they had left their 
responsibilities behind; so they passed the evening 
with the usual shipboard gaieties and "turned in'* 
for the night as confidently as if they were in their 
own homes. 

But the steamship herself was iolert and tense 
as is a man advancing over dangerous unknown 
ground in pitch darkness. The little iron tanks 
on each side of the bow and the human ears back 
of them were listening for submarine signals from 
lightships' bells. The watertight compartments 
were locked in preparation for any sudden accident. 
The wireless operator had his ears "in the air" for 
any impulse striking the hard rubber receivers ; the 
vessel was about 175 miles southeast of Nantucket 
Island and he had been in regular communication 
with the shore station at Siasconsett — ordinary, 

48 
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every-day messages ^hich made it seem almost ab- 
surd to look for anything sudden or startling; but 
a seaman's attitude in a fog becomes that of expect- 
ing the unexpected^ for he knows well the chances 
when the ocean leviathans go blind. Especially on 
the alert was the Captain. He was in charge. He 
held the lives of those five hundred men and women 
in the hollow of his hand — ^not to mention the life 
of Ms ship, which is almost more precious than his 
own to a true sailorman. He had no thought of 
sleep: up on his bridge he paced to and fro, wait- 
ing for any least hint of danger from any quarter. 

The night wore on. The Republic crept forward 
mile after mile. Never a sound except her own 
warnings came to those on watch. Toward morn- 
ing, Binns, the wireless operator, who handled the 
job alone, climbed into his berth for some sle^p. It 
was his first opportunity since leaving New York 
the day before, for the wireless man must keep in 
touch with the shore stations, and a solitary opera- 
tor gets few chances even for cat-naps while his 
ship is within a couple of hundred miles of port. 

Still the Bepuhlic crept on into the fog, her siren 
crossly announcing that she couldn't see her own 
length ahead and she didn't like it, and everything 
had better keep out of the way if there was any- 
thing behind that impenetrable veil. And still the 
Captain strode up and down, too keenly alive to his 
responsibility even to feel sleepy. A fog at sea is 
a treacherous enemy for whom familiarity breeds 
watchful resentment instead of contempt. The 
more a captain sees of it, the less he likes it. He 
learns only too surely that this is a time when, even 
after a lifetime of experience^ hig best may not be 
good enough.. 
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Pour o'clock came, and five. Practically every- 
body on board, save l^e Captain, the watch, and the 
engine-room crew, was asleep. ^' Three bells" 
sounded from the deck. While it was still a long 
time before dawn on such a morning, Captain Seal- 
by began to feel as if his vigil were nearing an end. 
Look as he might, however, there was no sugges- 
tion of any lightening in the blank chaos in which 
they moved like a ship in a misty dream. 

Suddenly he stopped short in his monotonous 
walk, in an attitude of intent listening. Yes, he had 
not been mistaken : he had heard a bell somewhere 
out there in the thickness. There it was again — 
faint, muffled, elusive, but clearly a fog bell on 
somo other vessel. 

He gave a sharp signal to the quartermaster. 
The Repvhlic bellowed forth a prolonged, full- 
throated warning from her whistle: ^'Look out I 
Look out! Look o-u-tl" she seemed to calL The 
isound had hardly died away when a querulous an- 
swering shriek split the fog as if to say: ^^Look out 
yourself I I can^t seel" There was something pa- 
thetic about these two great blind things groping 
about in mutual terror of each other's involuntary 
power of harm. With every muscle and nerve taut 
as a mainsheet in a gale. Captain Sealby strained 
his eyes through the murk in the effort to locate 
the other ship. He had at once signaled his engi- 
neer to slow down, and the Republic's screw was 
barely turning fast enough to give her seaway. She 
hesitated there, marking time, till some hint should 
come of just where the danger was. 

All at once a piece of the fog wall to port thick- 
ened into a darker blurred mass before Sealby 's 
eyes. It grew larger, blacker, menacing. It was 
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no fog-iH'aitli or squall cloud. It was iUe other 
steamer, coming straight for him and coming fast. 

He signaled instantly: ^^FuU speed astern I'' 

The Bepublic gave one worried roar— meaning in 
ship-langaage that she intended to pass on the port 
side of the stranger. The latter whistled back a 
sharp assent, accepting the manoeuvre. 

And while these echoes still rang in the ears, a 
great black mass loomed np with frightful rapid- 
ity on the port side. As silently as in some night- 
mare it transformed itself before the Captain's 
horrified eyes into the vast sharp prows of a 
steamer. Even then the stealthy suddenness of its 
coming made it seem like an unreal phantom of the 
imagination* 

The next instant there was a crash. That on- 
coming edged wall struck the Repvblic slantingly, 
a little aft of amidships. It crushed through huU, 
timbers, state-rooms, and coal-bunkers, piercing to 
the engine-room; and the stricken vessel stopped, 
quivering under the blow as if it were indeed some 
live creature that had received a death-wound. 

Startled from sleep by the shock, the hundreds 
of passengers were powerfully affected by this 
change from controlled purposeful motion to the 
uncertain, staggering, ainiless pitchings to and fro 
which they now felt. One must go through such 
an experience to realize how overwhelming it is to 
lose confidence suddenly in the great vessel which 
has seemed to master the waves so easily. To add 
to the terror of the situation, all the lights went 
out, the dynamos having been put out of commis- 
sion. With over two hundred excitable steerage 
passengers on board, there were all the elements 
for a panic which might produce ghastly results. 
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Captain Sealby rose to the emergency* The ves- 
sel which had cut the Republic down had backed 
out and drifted away in the fog. The water was 
rushing in like a mill-race. In the darkness it was 
impossible to ascertain the extent of the injury, 
and no one could tell whether the ship would stay 
afloat for minutes or hours. The first task, how- 
ever, was to get the passengers out in readiness 
for whatever might come. 

Quietly the officers and stewards collected the 
white-faced men and women who rufiftied out of their 
state-rooms in all sorts of grotesque costumes^ re- 
assuring them by their manner more than by their 
words, directing, guiding, herding them out to the 
promenade deck. There was a great outburst of 
screanung and wailing at first in the steerage, but 
the **capositive8,'* or under-stewards, hastened 
about among their countrymen assuring them there 
was little daQger, cowing a few panicky groups who 
were rushing wildly they knew not where, giving 
them crisp orders which the poor bewildered crea- 
tures presently obeyed blindly. 

It was a motley crowd that huddled on the prom- 
enade deck that gloomy January morning, half an 
hour after the accident. Hardly anybody had been 
calm enough to dress completely. Men and women 
alike caught up the first garments they could lay 
flieir hands on, and followed the instructions which 
alone seemed to promise any hope. Those who 
could cover their sleeping costumes with fur coats 
looked conventional beside the women in trousers 
and the men in skirts, the queer combinations and 
misfits. But they had little sense of humor then, 
even at the sight of the dignified elderly gentleman, 
whose chalky face made his correct, gray side- 
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whiskers look dark, as he shivered beneath a bril- 
liant petticoat of his wife's. Nor did it add to their 
peace of mind as details of the disaster were whis- 
pered from group to group, and they learned that 
two passengers lay dead and four were wounded in 
that tangle of shattered wood and twisted steel 
where the other steamer's bow had crushed through 
five state-rooms. 

Ordering the stewards to serve coffee and food, 
the Captain made a short speech from his deck. 
Very calmly he told them that there was no imme- 
diate danger, but that prudence dictated they should 
be transferred to the vessel which had run them 
down. There was a feeble cheer and a buzz of 
relief at that ; for some hours their part was merely 
to wait, trying to keep warm in the penetrating, 
chill dampness, while comparing notes as to their 
experiences, bewailing the belongings they had not 
dared to try to save, and even laughiug at the rue- 
ful face of the stout, baldheaded man who had res- 
cued nothing from his state-room except a comb. 

But there was plenty of work for others. As 
stated. Jack Bions, the wireless operator, had 
turned in about three o'clock to snatch a few hours' 
sleep. He was awakened by being hurled out of his 
bunk to the floor, amid a crunching, grinding, rip- 
ping noise that sounded as if the foundations of the 
world about were falling in. A panel of the cabin 
wall flew into splinters, and the whole wall was 
wrenched into gaping slits, 

The first idea that came into his mind as he 
dazedly picked himself up was that the Republic 
must have run ashore. The next was a wonder if 
his precious aerial wires between the masts had been 
jarred loose by the shock. He hastily tested them. 
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Finding them still intact^ he settled at once into 
the operator. That was his job. He was the human 
link between the wounded ship and the outside 
world from which help might come. 

Peering through the holes in the wrecked wood- 
work, he could see a dark object over which the 
waves were washing, and concluded this was the 
rock they had struck; it was some time before he 
discovered that it was merely boat No. 15, which 
was always swimg out from the ship's side and had 
been torn from its davits. 

Out went the lights. That meant only one thing 
to the operator: his power from the dynamos was 
gone; he must depend on the accumulators which 
are carefully kept charged for just such an emer- 
gency. It was but a moment's work to find them 
under the shelf, even in the darkness, and to switch 
them on. Then he tried to make his way to the 
captain's bridge to report himself ready for action; 
but the piled-up wreckage made this so difficult in 
the darkness that he returned to his shattered cabin 
and began to work his key: 

**C Q" (important). *^D" (danger). 

Just then the steward came along with a light. 
He piloted Binns back to the Captain's bridge 
through the fog pall, past the forlorn crowd of pas- 
sengers who were assembling on the boat deck, past 
the crew who were smartly swinging out the boats 
in perfect discipUne. 

Makrag his report and receiving his orders, the 
operator hurried back to his post, more than ever 
realizing that the situation was **up to" him. At 
this time no one knew just how badly injured the 
vessel was; but in spite of his encouraging words 
to the passengers, the Captain thought she nught 
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go down at any moment. That made no difference. 
A man's job is his job, especially at sea. 

Reaching his ruined cabin, through wlpch the 
wind blew piercingly, Binns clamped the steel 
bands of the headpiece on his head, and jammed 
the hard-rubber receivers against his ears. They 
call the wireless operators the **men of the broken 
ear,*' because the strain of trying to catch impor- 
tant messages at sea is sometimes so great that 
one involuntarily forces this receiving apparatus 
tighter and tighter, never noticing the pain though 
the cartilages of the ears may be mashed and crum- 
pled into permanent flexibility. 

The spark from accumulators is much more fee- 
ble than that from the dynamos, and this lessening 
of the working radius added greatly to the diffi- 
culty and anxiety. Moreover, in the first confusion 
of ** finding himself'' when the lights went out, 
Binns had managed to break the lever of the send- 
ing key. He found, however, that by holding the 
broken lever with one hand and sending with the 
other, he could project his feeble spark. Out 
through the fog it sped: 

**C Q"-^'*K C" (the Republic's letters). **C Q 
~K C," "K C." 

Had the full power been available, the most di- 
rect way would of course have been to flash out 
the call for help to all vessels within full radius. 
There was still a possibility that he might reach 
something besides the unknown ship that had col- 
lided with them; but the best chance was to pick 
up the Siasconsett station on Nantucket and have 
the message relayed out from that powerful appa- 
ratus. So while his fingers worked the awkward 
broken key, every nerve in his body seemed con^ 
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centrated in attention to catch the hoped-for re- 
sponse from land. 

At last, to his infinite relief, it came. Nearly 
two hundred miles away, Oinman, the Siasconsett 
operator, had been clidong off routine messages 
when the faint but insistent repetition broke in up- 
on his attention. He at once dropped everything 
else and flashed back an acknowledgment of the 
call whose urgency he recognized* 

**K C snapped out Biims. **We are ship- 
wrecked. Stand by for Captain's message.'' 

^^All right, old man," came back the instant re- 
ply. "Where are you!" 

Just then the chief officer stuck his head into the 
door of Binns' little cabin, anxiously inquiring if 
he had been able to get in communication with any- 
body yet. Hearing that Siasconsett had answered, 
he hurried off and presently brought back the Cap- 
tain's message: 

"Bepublic rammed by unknown steamer. Twen- 
ty-six miles southwest of Nantucket Lightship. 
Badly in need of immediate assistance, but no dan- 
ger to life." 

Five minutes later Binns had the comforting as- 
surance that the revenue cutter Acushnet had been 
ordered to start at once from Wood's Hole to as- 
sist them, and that the call had also been flashed 
to the Baltic, La Lorraine, and the City of Everett, 
all of which were within range. 

With the realization that all this machinery had 
been set in motion, Binns had a moment's respite 
from the strain which had gripped him since he first 
found himself hurled to the floor by the collision. 
Dawn was coming reluctantly. He glanced about in 
the faint gray Ught and the signs of destruction 
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gave him a fresh sense of the peril. Then he shnd- 
dered as his eye fell upon two mangled bodies lying 
on the floor just outside of his battered cabin. It 
was still too dark to make out whether they were 
men or women. They lay there, silent and ghastly, 
depressing testimony to the m&lignant force that 
seemed to be encompassing the vessel. 

Presently the doctor came. He announced after 
a moment's examination that 'both these unfortu- 
nates had been killed outright. The bodies were 
covered with blankets and carried away. The roll of 
the passengers had to be called before they could be 
identified. 

The operator shivered again as this mournful 
procession departed. The wind was whistling 
through the gashed walls and it seemed to drive the 
clammy fog into his very vitals. Realizing for the 
first time how scantily clothed he was, he pulled on 
a pair of boots and got a waistcoat. Finding an 
apple, he munched this, and took a drink of water. 
Then his work called him again. 

Word came from the shore station that it was in 
touch with the Baltic, and the latter was coming to 
help as rapidly as she dared. It was so difficult for 
one ship to fioad another in the fog, however, that it 
was highly important for Binns to get into direct 
communication with the Baltic to guide her to the 
spot. Over and over he tried, but though he could 
hear her messages going to Siasconsett, his own dis- 
abled spark was too weak to carry that far. He 
could only force it to the utmost and wait in strained 
anxiety till the big vessel came within his range. 

Meanwhile, Captain Sealby did not dare to delay 
longer in transferring his passengers. The Florida, 
which had run them down, lay about a thousand feet 
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away, her bow badly crtishe<L She was clearly in 
better shape than the poor Republic, and it might be 
a long time before a rescuing vessel could locate 
them in this enforced game of hide-and-seek. So at 
eight o'clock the boats were loaded, women and chil- 
dren first, twenty.five or thirty to a boat. It was 
touch-and-go work, especially with the frightened 
Italians and Slavs, for there was some sea running ; 
but by eleven the last trip was accomplished. Only 
the Captain and crew remained on the battered Re- 
public. 

The situation was still serious enough. The 
Florida now^had about 2,000 people on board and 
was terribly overcrowded. She was all crumpled up 
forward, and if the wind should rise, she would be in 
a bad way indeed with such a load. Her food sup- 
ply was as inadequate as her accommodations, for 
she had been nearing the end of her trip. Moreover, 
she had no wireless. So it was still Binns upon 
whom lay the burden of directing the reliefs for alL 

He had now gotten into conunimication with the 
Baltic, and messages were steadily crackling be- 
tween the two ships, urging speed and giving direc- 
tions on the one hand, sending encouragement and 
assurance on the other. It was nerve-racking work 
in the chiU desolation of that wrecked cabin, with 
his broken key, and the knowledge that it must last 
for hours with the best of luck, whereas the lurches 
of the water-logged Republic seemed at times to in- 
dicate that it was but a matter of minutes before 
the eager waves would drag her down. 

Nor did it lessen this tension when the fog lifted 
about noon and he could see the Florida, her bows 
gone almost to the bridge, and most of her remain- 
ing forward plates twisted into hopeless confusion. 
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The gray waves in between had a sort of cruel 
eagerness as they trembled forward to slap against 
the side of the disabled ship. 

But there was little time to indulge in fancies. 
The fog shut down into a gray wall again. The 
messages were going or coming continually. He 
was the one link between 2,000 human beings in 
increasing peril and the aid that must be piloted to 
the spot through this means alone. There were 
other vessels too seeking for them; in such blind- 
man's-buff no chance must be overlooked; so, when 
he was not directing the Baltic, he was persistently 
striving to send his weak spark to the ears of these 
other operators. 

About 2 o 'clock the steward, who had been carry- 
ing messages all morning between Ihe cabin and 
bridge, brought him a little food, and he gulped this 
down while sending and receiving. 

His patient efforts were rewarded finally. There 
snapped upon his ear-drums a succession of long 
and short impulses that told him he had reached the 
Lorraine and that she also was on the way. So 
there were two definite rescuers to lead, while still 
feeling around for any other possibilities in the 
neighborhood. 

Hour after hour this went on. Darkness fell 
early, and it was almost impossible to keep up hope 
as tile time dragged along and the searchers re- 
ported their inability to hasten more. A little after 
four. Captain Sealby, thinking the Republic might 
sink at any moment, sent off the cabin and engine 
crews to the Florida, since they could be of no more 
use. Indeed, there was little that could be done 
except to explode bombs in the hope of giving the 
rescuers something to steer by. 
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By six o'clock the supply of bombs had been used 
up. The wireless was growing weaker, for the ac- 
cumulators were almost exhausted and there was 
no way of recharging them. The Republic had set- 
tled down alarmingly. The Baltic was close by 
somewhere, but there was no sign of her to eye or 
ear ; only the spark leaping through the night kept 
hope alive. The operator had little idea of ever 
seeing land again. He confessed afterwards that 
he had resigned himself to the fate which every sea- 
faring man contemplates as a possibility. But the 
work was still there. The captain was still sending 
messages, instructions. He had no idea but to see 
it through as long as his broken key would start a 
tiny impulse, or his receiver take in a message. 

Bours, the operator on La Lorraine, slipped in a 
personal message between times: 

**How are you, old manf 

**I'm on the job,'' Binns flashed back. "Ship 
sinking, but will stick to the end." 

Up on his bridge the Captain gave an exclama- 
tion. His ear had caught a faint noise in the dis- 
tance. He at once ordered the operator to make 
inquiries, and Binns learned that the Baltic had 
been exploding bombs in an effort to apprise them 
of her whereabouts. She had but one left. So it 
was arranged that she should set this off at a given 
moment, that Captain Sealby might mark the 
direction. 

Noting by compass the exact quarter from which 
the mufAed sound seemed to come, he had the opera- 
tor send steering directions. The watches on the 
helpless, wallowing Republic listened in a suspense 
that hardly permitted lliem to breathe. 

Presently they heard a faraway foghorn. Bock- 
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ets were sent up from time to time, but the Baltic 
could not see them for the fog. The horn sounded 
louder. Then came the bellow of the siren, so clear 
that it was evident the rescuing vessel was very 
close. 

More messages were wirelessed by Binns, direct- 
ing the Baltic to proceed with great care or she 
would complete the destruction instead . of saving 
them, for she was now very close to the port side. 

Hardly had this warning been clicked off when 
the operator heard a cheer. He knew his captain 
and the crew were busy with the boats. Could it 
be 1 

Jumping up, he peered aft through the splendid 
wreckage of his cabin wall. 

The fog had once more lifted slightly. There, 
all ablaze with lights, was the 700-foot Baltic — ^a 
beautiful sight to any eyes, but poignantly wonder- 
ful to those which saw in it rescue from the en- 
gulfing death over which they had hung poised so 
many hours. It was almost like being bom again 
into a world of beauty and good cheer. 

Nor had help come any too soon. The weather 
was clearing, but there was a heavy swell running, 
and at nearly every heave the wounded Republic 
seemed to settle down a little deeper into thq hungry 
waters. 

A message clicked out from the broken key which 
had done such good service : 

"Come ^o our leeward and take up our boats. 
Have Lorraine and Laconia convoy the Florida. 
Wireless closed. '* 

Captain Sealby sent off Binns with the oflScers 
and crew. He kept the chief officer, the boatswain 
and enough sailors to man one boat, for he was de- 
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termined to stay by his ship as long as she would 
float. 

The rest reached the big liner safely and received 
a volley of welcoming cheers as they came along- 
side. Sealby megaphoned to the Baltic's captain to 
go to the assistance of the overcrowded Florida. 

**Leave me,** he called. "I*m all right/* 

So they again transferred the 2,000 passengers 
across that tumbling stretch of water, the waves 
making the loading a nightmare for the frightened 
women and demanding the most seamanlike han- 
dling to avoid disaster. Then the Baltic lay by till 
dawn. 

When daylight came it was seen that the Florida 
had righted from her list. Her captain decided to 
make for port without assistance. The Baltic 
steamed back to the Republic, which all were sur- 
prised to see still on the face of the waters. 

Sealby shouted across asking for volunteers to 
return and stand by. He was of the bulldog breed. 

Binns was one of the first to volunteer. He and 
about thirty others — oflScers, sailors and stewards — 
gave up their hard-won safety and retijmed to that 
melancholy death-trap to see the thing through. 

The broken key was waiting for him. He at once 
began to wireless inquiries for the tugs they were 
expecting. The Oresham and the Furnesaia, whicht 
had come up, stood by to safeguard this forlorn 
hope. The Baltic with her rescued thousands 
steamed away for New York. 

It was fine to hear the cheer that burst from every 
Kving soul aboard of her when she swung past the 
stem of the poor Republic, whose people were mak^ 
ing such a plucky fight in her behalf. But the oper- 
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ator's cabin looked cheerless enongh as fhe great 
liner disappeared into the horizon. 

Binns nailed np some blankets to protect him from 
the keen wind, and settled down again to the busi- 
ness of calling and listening and waiting. 

The Oresham arrived on the scene. Taking a 
hawser from the bow, she began to tow the Republic, 
while the Furnessia, attached by two lines to the 
stem, steered the clnmsy hnlk as well as she could. 

For some hours this queer procession fought its 
way along. Then the Captain ordered his volun- 
teers to take to the boats. The water was gaining 
so rapidly in the Bepuhlic's hold that he would not 
risk their lives any longer.* 

Binns presently found himself on board the 
Oresham, without even the cigarettes he had had by 
his side, gazing back at the doomed vessel on which 
there was now nobody but the Captain and his sec- 
ond officer. 

Everything was in readiness for the last act of 
the drama, but still the Oresham towed on; and 
when the Seneca came up, she also put out a line and 
helped. 

Darkness fell. Six o 'clock came, then seven. The 
watchers on the Oresham missed the lights of the 
Furnessia in the rear. 

,1 Eight o'clock. A signal light sputtered through 
the darkness from the Bepuhlic. Before one could 
realize what was happening, a waiting seaman had 
brought his axe down across the rope hawser; the 
crew was in the lifeboat and pulling astern as if 
their lives depended on it; and the Oresham's 
searchlight was playing upon the bow of the Be- 
puhlic. 
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One glimpse only ihey had of the ship. Then it 
plunged beneath the waves. 

The men who kept that last wa:tch on the BepuHh 
lie's bridge lived to tell the story. 

**We could tell it was coming/' said Captain 
Sealby, ''and when we realized that at last the time 
to desert the Republic was close at hand Williams 
and I just stood there and waited. We knew it was 
not to be a long wait. Suddenly we heard a mm- 
bling and then a craddng sound aft and the stem 
of the Republic began to go down rapidly. 

''I turned to Williams and said, 'Well, old man, 
what do you think about itt* ' 

" 'I have an idea it won't be a long race now,' 
Williams answered, 'and when you are ready I am.' 

" 'Bum the blue lights,' I said, and then, as a 
signal to the Qresham that it was time to cut the 
hawsers that bound her to the Republic, I fired five 
shots into the air from my revolver. That was the 
beginning of the last few minutes of the Republic. 
'Take to the fore rigging; get as high as possible,' 
I shouted to Williams. 

^' From the bridge deck to the saloon deck, both 
of us carrying blue lights, Williams and I ran. 
When we got to the saloon deck the water was al- 
ready coming over that deck, aft, and we could see 
the stern sinking rapidly, the incline of the deck, 
as we ran forward, becoming so steep that we began 
to slip with every step forward. 

^' About that time I saw Williams for the last 
time on the Republic. He was hanging on to the 
port rail, and dim as was the light, I saw he was as 
game as ever. I took to the fore rigging and 
climbed up about 100 feet. In my pocket was a blue 
light, and I took it out, but it would not go off* 
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There was still one more shell in my pistol, however, 
and I fired that. 

^^Down, down, down went the Republic, and soon 
she was entirely submerged, and a moment later I 
was in the water. I wore my greatcoat, and the air 
getting xmder that made it support me, while the 
binocular, the revolver, and the cartridges that were 
in my pockets acted as a sort of ballast, so to speak. 
The water around me by this time was seething 
and roaring, due to the suction caused by the Re- 
public as she sank, and several times I was carried 
down, only to be churned back to the surface again. 
I was wet through and through now, and my great- 
coat had become a perilous burden instead of a sup- 
port, and 1 tried to get it off, but it could not be 
done. Fortunately there was much debris around, 
and I found a stout piece of lumber, and to this I 
made fast as best I could. 

"All this time the powerful searchlights on the 
Seneca and the Oresham were playing around me. I 
fumbled in my pocket and got out my pistol, and 
then I got a cartridge and put it in the cylinder. 
I had no idea it would go off, but it did. Finally 
the searchlights located the place where the Rept^- 
lie had gone down. The life crews of the Oresham 
and the Seneca were looking for us all this time, 
and were, of course, being guided by the search- 
lights. It seemed as if they would never find me, 
and once more I got out my revolver and fired, and 
once again, to my surprise, the cartridge exploded. 

**I was getting numb now, and knew that I could 
not hold out for a very long time. I looked about 
me and saw something white in the water. It was 
a towel. My strength was going fast, and I was 
chilled to the bone, yet I managed to wave that 
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towel, and maybe that was what saved my lif e, for 
a few minutes later a lifeboat, imder command of 
Gunner Johansen of the Oresham, came up, and 
Jahansen, a big, strapping sailor of the type that 
does your heart good to see, picked me up and laid 
me in the bottom of his boat. A few minutes later 
I vfhB on the Oresham. I was almost in, too/' 
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PART II 

CRUSADERS, MISSIONARIES, AND HOLY WARS 
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The psychologists tell us that when one idea 
dominates the ^ Afield of consciottsness^' it drives all 
others out of the mind. When the powerful primi- 
tive emotions like fear and anger take possession, 
everything else is forgotten. And the crusading 
fervor, the impulse to go out and conquer something 
in the name of religion, has always been one of the 
passions to which m,an's mind gave itself up com- 
pletely if at all. 

It seem^, somehow, as if the amazing Crusades 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, when even 
armies of children started for the rescue of Jerusa- 
lem, shouting ^^Qod wills itr' were far less im- 
pressive than the m^my individtuds who have gone 
quietly out to carry light into the world's dark 
places. Wider the spur of a conviction that they were 
called from on high. 

In fact, many of the most conspicuous Crusaders 
were really driven toward the Holy City by a fear 
of future punishment for crimes they hid com- 
mitted, exhibiting that ^^ piety of savage, simple 
minds which held that the doing of an exceptionally 
had deed could be cancelled by the doing of an ex- 
ceptionally good one/' But it was a far different 
^'calV that came to Hans Egede, from the frozen 
wasfes of Greenland, or to good John Eliot from the 
neglected Indians, or to Dr. Livingstone from 
^'Darkest Africa/' 

It is a wide range of this religious fervor which 
is shown here from the fanatic Dervishes at Om- 
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durman to that magnificent Jesuit, Isaac Jogues, 
who belongs alike to Catholic, Protestant, Buddhist, 
Mahometan, Zoroastrian, Confucian or Shintoist — 
to every human being who is moved by the highest 
devotion to an ideal of which our frail huma/n bodies 
and minds are capable. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THBEE MUSKETEERS OE THE NORTH 

Ik a little village on the largest Danish island of 
Seeland, some fifty miles west of Copenhagen, an 
ancient church thmsts upward the double allowance 
of two stone towers ** above the wheat-field where 
the skylark soars and sings to its nesting mate." 

It has stood there for seven hundred years — a 
sign-language memorial to a man who acted with 
all his might the Knights Templars' precept "Pray 
and fight/' and to his paladin brother. Upon the 
walls within, hidden for centuries by whitewa£lhy the 
original twelfth-century paintings tell the story of 
how Sir Asker and Lady Inge, his wife, offered this 
twin-towered edifice to the Virgin in worshipful 
thanksgiving for their two mighty sons. 

The memory of Absalon and Esbeme the Fleet 
indeed juts upward toward the sky in stone. 

The two brothers grew up in days when stout 
hearts and strong arms were conditions of existing, 
much more of accomplishing something in the world. 
Not for nothing were the Danes of the twelfth cen- 
tury christened **the barbarians of the north"; the 
years were scant enough since they had definitely 
forsaken the worship of their battling ^sir gods 
for that of the White Christ, though it was titree 
hundred years since the Frankish monks of Louis 
the Debonair had first labored with them and Ans- 
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garins had converted the Swedes to the north ; with 
all their magnificent virtues, the Viking blood 
caused their swords to leap into action much of the 
time. In a single century nearly a score of kings 
and their kin had died some sudden death. The 
boys' very playmate, bound to them by warmest 
ardor of young friendship, was Valdemar, whose 
father had been foully murdered by a rival aspiring 
to the crown. That the child himself lived was only 
due to the protection of the father of Absalon, who 
had been a foster-brother of the assassinated 
prince. 

So, as was fitting, the primary lessons of the 
three were in the grim duties of the warrior. Well 
they learned them. And well in after years they 
kept the unspoken but binding pact which cemented 
them into a sort of phalanx like that of the uncon- 
querable "Three Musketeers. '^ 

Absalon, the oldest, was to be a priest; but the 
shepherd of the flock in those stem days needed 
sword quite as much as crook. At eighteen he went 
to France to study; but though he became **the most 
learned derk*' in the Paris cloister of St. Genevieve, 
he was anything but ** sicklied o'er with the pale 
cast of thought.'' He hardened his powerful body 
and quickened his eye and steadied his nerve with 
the martial exercises of the days of knights and chiv- 
alry, and all the newest lore of combat developed 
in France and Germany. He could use an axe to 
fell trees for the cloister fires, or a battle-axe to 
crash through an opponent's helmet. In full armor 
he could swim like a fish — ^and more than once later 
on saved less expert comrades who were drowning 
in their clumsy iron garments. He broke vicious 
horses with a daring that made the gentler brethren 
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cross themselves and exclaim frightened paternos- 
ters for his safety. 

Also he listened to his fiery-tongued master. Ab- 
bot Bernard of Clairvanlx, in the new miracles of 
Gothic cathedrals, when this chnrcMy potentate 
preached eternal salvation to every Christian who 
wonld help to wrest the Holy Sepnlchre from the 
paynim in the Second Crusade. And there grew np 
a deep conviction in the yonng monk's mind that as 
a member of the Church militant his crusade was 
nearer home : the fierce sea-pirates were constantly 
ravaging the shores of his island birthplace; and 
the shrill yells of these pillaging pagans from near- 
by Bugen rang even louder in his ears than the call 
of Jerusalem. He would go to his own, teach them, 
defend them. 

With mind and body pulsing with vigorous hope- 
ful life, the young student of theology and war re- 
turned to his native land. 

It was & desolate home-coming. As if the devas- 
tating enemies from the isles about were not suf- 
ficient, the Danes had been earnestly slaying each 
other in behalf of rival kings, just as they had done 
for most of the thousand-year stretch back into un- 
chronicled darkness. 

The bloody strife was presently stopped by a 
partition of the contested prize. The hopeless, suf- 
fering folk drew breath again when the country was 
divided between the three chief claimants, Canute 
(Knud), Sweyn (Svend), and Absalon's former 
playmate Valdemar. 

Brief was the respite. **The three kingdoms did 
not last three days.*' 

King Canute, who had secured this eastern realm, 
invited his brother monarchs to his castle at Et)s- 
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kilde. They came, with their mail-clad retainers; 
and yon may be snre the soldier-priest Absalon 
was close beside his comrade Valdemar ; bnt Sweyn 
came also with black treachery in his heart. 

Lond was the wassail in the great hall, and many 
the congratulations that peace had come to the land. 
Yet there was no thought of peace, bnt a sword, in 
the mind of Sweyn as he joined in the festivities. 

Afterwards, in the **big room,*' the guests broke 
up into groups. Valdemar was playing chess with 
one of his followers. Canute moved about, per- 
forming his duties as host. This watchful eye 
noticed Sweyn, wary of glance, in a comer of the 
ill-lighted hall, whispering among a close knot of his 
grim-visaged men-at-arms. AU about, his men 
seemed to be everywhere. 

Something vague but warning spread its shadow 
over Canute's cheer. * Imptdsively he threw his 
arms about Valdemar and kissed him. The young 
king looked up from his study of the game, and 
asked in surprise what was the matter. 

At that very moment Sweyn left the room. As 
if this were an awaited signal, his henchmen drew 
their swords. There was a swift gathering from 
every side of the hall. Swords and armor clashed 
as the threatemng group moved forward. 

Valdemar sprang to Ms feet. In an instant, how- 
ever, the conspirators were upon them. Canute 
dropped to the floor, his head almost cleft in twain 
beneath the savage strokes. 

With one sweep Valdemar upset the table before 
him. The candles were hurled to the floor and went 
out, leaving the bam-like room almost dark. Wrap- 
ping his cloak about his arm, he charged into the 
thick of the murderous band, dashed them to right 
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and left while fhey slashed and thrust at him in the 
obscurity, and he eseaped with the blood streaming 
from his wounds. 

Hearing the clash of steel and the scuffle, Absalon 
had run into the room in time to see a figure go 
down under the swords just as the candle-lights 
vanished. Thinking it was his friend and ruler, he 
dropped beside him and tenderly lifted the battered 
head to his lap. The brief, blind struggle raged 
above him as he felt the spirit leave the body he held 
in a last, shuddering gasp. 

His hand went down to fold the robe about the 
corpse of Valdemar. But instantly he realized as 
he touched the garment that this was not Valdemar 
but Canute. 

Gently he laid the body down. Springing to his 
feet, he strode toward the disorderly crowd of 
Sweyn's retainers. They barred his path with 
sword and spear; but they had no orders to slay 
him — ^when he firmly brushed the weapons aside, 
they let him pass. Vaulting upon a swift charger 
he galloped off into the night after his master. 
Twenty miles away, at his own home where the two- 
towered church now stands, he found Valdemar and 
the brother Esbeme who formed the personal 
"triple alliance.*' 

Their peril was still hard at their heels. The 
dastard Sweyn proclaimed that Canute and Valde- 
mar had sought his life, showing as proof his cloak 
pierced by his own sword. Secretly he sent out his 
assassins to find Valdemar and finish their half-done 
work. 

But Esbeme tricked them: putting on Valdemar 's 
clothes he mounted the fleetest horse in Sir Asker's 
stables, and openly galloped forth as one riding for 
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his life. Sweyn's riders soon struck this blazoned 
trail and pursued hotly — and crafty Esbeme played 
hide-and-seek with this following death all over the 
island of Seeland. ^ 

Then as soon as the young king's wounds were 
healed, the brothers secured a boat and ferried him 
over to his own realm on the mainland. Aroused 
by the outrage, the fighting men of Randers, Viborg, 
Jylland, and Aarhuis flocked to his standard. Seeing 
open war ahead, Sweyn hastened to make ready a 
ship that he might crush the fugitives before their 
strength grew formidable. In which crisis, the gen- 
tle mother. Lady Inge, showed that her redoubtable 
sons came by their mettle from both sides : by night 
she scuttled this vessel, giving the three some pre- 
cious days more in which to stir up an army. 

They used this time to such pxirpose that pres- 
ently when Sweyn followed with his force, they 
utterly routed his army and killed him at Grathe 
Heath. 

Two of the three momentary monarchs had gone 
to join the long line of those who had sought a 
crown and found death instead. Valdemar I be- 
came king of all Denmark, like Gorm the Old, who, 
first, three centuries before, had overcome all the 
smaOrKongar (little Kings) and ruled over a united 
land. 

It hardly needs saying that this handsome, warm- 
hearted, generous, young knight did not forget the 
foster-brothers to whom he had vowed boyhood 
friendship and who had given him life and crown. 
In less than a year, Absalon, though barely thirty, 
was made Bishop of Roskilde, the most honorable 
See of all Denmark, competed for by aspirants from 
three powerful families. He became, too, keeper 
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of the king's conscience — ^and that was no sinecure 
in those days when Majesty's conscience was wont 
to be quite as submissive to his desires as the most 
loyal subject was expected to be. He and Esbem'e 
were veritable props of the throne, brothers and 
allies of royalty, outweighing the oldest and proud- 
est of the nobility. 

Yet these dazzling honors did not in the least 
alter the fighting bishop's notions of his place 
among his people. Nor was the hour long in coming 
that showed his studies of war to be as necessary 
to his flock as his religious learning. 

On the eve of Palm Sunday, but a few months 
after his installation, breathless fugitives brought 
word that the savage Wends had descended upon 
the coast, and were slaying and burning, after their 
habit from time immemorial. 

These Wends (whose very name was a Teutonic 
term for * Vater folk") had long been the scourge 
of all the Baltic shores. Every favoring wind from 
their island fastness of Riigen blew them like some 
fabled devastating horde of fiery serpents upon 
Denmark's nearby shores ; before the peaceful farm- 
ers and fishermen knew well what had happened, 
their men were slain or carried off into thralldom, 
their women maltreated, their homes ablaze, their 
children taken for sacrifice to the bloody pagan 
gods. The Christian Danes, once sea-rovers them- 
selves, now 8huddei:ed at the battle-cry of these 
savage Slavs, and suffered them to glut their blood- 
lust with only spasmodic attempts at punishment. 

Bishop Absalon, however, had not come back to 
shudder or submit to outrages. Hastily gathering 
his eighteen house-carles, and as many of the coun- 
try folk as he could get together, he raced his little 
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force across to the seashore, fell upon the trium- 
phant pirates, twenty-four shiploads of them, wild 
with triumph and slaughter, and put them to head- 
long flight, himself losing only a single man. 

Then he hurried back to Boskilde — ^just in time 
lo exchange his bloody armor for pontifical mag- 
nificence, and solemnly administer High Mass in the 
noble cathedral, and preach to his rescued flock the 
peacefully triumphant entrance of Jesus Christ into 
Jerusalem. 

I fancy those Danish peasants told each other, 
as they watched the new bishop, that this was indeed 
a shepherd who took care of his sheep, and no 
hireling. 

Absurdly enough, these dreaded heathen freeboot- 
ers were in Bishop Absalon's own diocese: long be- 
fore his time a Danish king had conquered the 
Wends and added their country to the See of Ros- 
kilde. Little it had troubled the freebooters, wor- 
shipping their ancient Northern deities. Clearly, it 
was incumbent upon the Bishop to chastise these 
errant members of his flock, and make the wolf lie 
down with the lamb. 

He found King Valdemar more than willing to 
stir up the nation to put an end to this scourge. 
Cowed as the Danes had become, they rallied to the 
call. A mighty fleet of 250 vessels was assembled. 
The backbone of this armada was the Boskilde broth- 
erhood, shriven and absolved like monks before each 
expedition, vowed to plain living, vigilance, perpet- 
ual rescue of enslaved Christians, the stamping out 
of paganism— -who had already, under the dashing 
Wedemann, shown the enemy that some Danes still 
had teeth. 

This great fleet set sail. But the effects of years 
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of terrorization soon showed itself among captains 
and crews. As they approached the dreaded enemy, 
the doubts and fears grew so clamorous that even 
King Valdemar became uncertain. It seemed hope- 
less to attack such an enemy with this half-hearted 
and disorganized force. He d^ided the ^expedition 
must be given up. 

But the keeper of the king's conscience was also 
a vigilant guardian of the king's honor. Bishop 
Absalon, from his usual place in the van, looked back 
and saw the vessel with the royal baimer coming 
about and turning homeward. 

Instantly he tacked his own ship, swung around, 
and sped after his master. Crowding on all sail, he 
overtook the flagship. Keen and biting were the 
words with which he reproached his king: 

** What wonder,'' he burst out, "if the words stick 
in our throats and are nigh to stifling us, when such 
grievous dole is ours I 

"Grieve we must, indeed, to find in you such a 
turncoat that naught but dishonor can come of it. 
You follow where you should lead, and those you 
should rule over, you make your peers. There is 
nothing to stop us but our own craven souls, hunt 
as we may for excuses. 

"Is it with such laurel you would bind your crown? 
with such high deeds you would consecrate your 
reign?" 

This was ill for the monarch of all Denmark to 
bear from one of his subjects, even from a foster- 
brother. Controlling his royal wrath with a mighty 
effort, he walked off without a word. All was doubt 
and uncertainty abroad. 

That night a howling storm swept down across 
the Baltic. The question of advance was swallowed 
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Tip in the pressing fight for safety. The fleet had to 
run under the lee of an island for protection. Four 
days and nights the wind and waves made the open 
sea nnsailable, — ^while Valdemar in solitary silence 
foTight the prond passions that raged within himself. 

Then the true man conquered. He frankly con- 
fessed to his bishop brother that he had been at 
fault. The two shook hands in token of a renewal 
of their ancient pact; and Valdemar gave orders 
that the fleet should sail as soon as the northwester 
permitted. 

Once more they headed for the pirate isle. Mind- 
ful of his former disappointment^ Absolon asked the 
King on parting : 

**What now, if we must turn back once moref 

**Then you write me from Wendlaiid/' laughed 
Valdemar, **and tell me how things are there.'* 

In spite of all, the expedition was a disgraceful 
disaster. Even with such leaders, the majority of 
the Banes could not yet stand before their old con- 
querors: of that proud fleet of two hundred and 
fifty ships, but seven returned with the standard. 
The rest ran away like sheep before the wolf. This 
little group that had held staunch under the King 
and Absalon, retreated sullenly home, keeping up 
a running fight all the way with the exultant pur- 
suing pirates. 

Still, the plunge had been taken, and the shame 
brought its own cure. The Bishop preached this 
new crusade with all his fiery zeal, thundering forth 
his plea to patriotism and religion from his pulpit 
in Boskilde Cathedral; the King summoned every 
true Dane to wipe out this blotch upon their honor. 
And as they penetrated the enemy's homeland, his 
mysterious terrors faded away. Before n^my moons 
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the Danes were catting their spear-shafts shorter, 
to attack the foe at closer quarters. 

Nor did Absalon merely preach : he iUnstrated his 
text by ever leading the way, and achieved his most 
telling arguments with the smashing power of a 
right arm that made his flashing sword and spear 
portents of terror to the savage islanders. 

It took years. At last, however, the grim job 
neared completion. The "Darkness of the Gods'' 
settled about the uSiSir. The only stronghold that 
remained to the Wendish power was the one town 
of Arcona. 

This was their holy city, a sort of Mecca or Jeru- 
salem. Here dwelled their Mars, a monster-deity 
called Svantevit. He was the Wendish god of gods. 
Four-headed, and girt with a giant sword, this di- 
vinity reared his colossal bulk in the awe-inspiring 
temple, where even the officiating priests must retire 
from his dread presence when they were forced to 
draw breath. Befouled with human sacrifices, his 
fate and that of the Wends were one : so long us the 
sacred Stanitza banner waved above his abode, 
Wendland could not be conquered, whatever out- 
posts might be held by an invader. 

Upon a spring day of 1169, Valdemar and Absa- 
lon led their victorious Danes to the siege of this 
final heart-city of the land. It was perched upon 
tall cliffs. Only from the west was there a natural 
approach, and this was guarded by a wall a hundred 
feet high. Many a time before, the Danish armies 
had halted here in their triumphant course, hopeless 
of overcoming this impregnable stronghold.' Now 
their leaders were determined to make an end of 
the long, bloody struggle. 

Some of the young hotheads made a feigned as- 
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sanlt on the walls, opposite the tall citadel, from 
ihe pinnacle of which flew the sacred banner. Their 
venture revealed a natural cave beneath this tower. 
Hastily bringing up a load of straw, they stuffed 
it into this hollow and set it afire, more in high 
spirits than with any plan. 

Up ran the flames. The tower became a pillar of 
fire. Though the Wends strove frantically to put it 
out, dashing milk upon the blaze in their lack of 
water, the tower burned like a torch. A great cry 
of consternation rang through the town as the leap- 
ing tongues of flame licked hungrily at the flagstaff. 
The holy Stanitza banner f ell^ a curling piece of 
burning rag. 

Absalon's soldier eye saw the opportunity created 
by this lucky accident, and the superstitious terror 
it had caused. At his urgence, the king ordered an 
instant general assault. The Wends fought hard; 
but the loss of their protecting talisman, on top of 
the combined attack •of fire and the enemy, was 
crushing. Panic laid chill fingers on them: they 
called to Absalon for mercy, offering to surrender 
their city. 

The aroused Danes, beside themselves at seeing 
in their grasp this long-deferred chance to pay off 
their heavy score of injuries and insults, clamored 
for no quarter and pillage. Yaldemar himself was 
almost inclined to turn them loose and let them have 
their will of Arcona. 

The Bishop would have none of it. Sternly he 
rebuked his people: the moment these pagans sub- 
ndtted, he asserted, their duty as Christians was to 
convert them, not to emulate their crimes. The 
Wends were allowed to surrender their last strong- 
hold. Arcona went unsacked. 
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But the temple and the false gods were another 
matter. 

Before a great, breathless crowd Absalon directed 
his men to hew down the grisly image of the de- 
throned Svantevity cautioning them to cnt with 
woodsmen's caution^ lest the warrior god crash them 
in his very fall. 

The axes sonnded through the temple, once so 
hushed in reverent awe. The chips flew upon the 
sacred floor. The grim colossus swayed, fell head- 
long with a crash that jarred his edifice to its foun- 
dations. '^And in the same moment/' avers the old 
chronicler — ^who probably saw the event, but also 
saw through miracle-working monkish spectacles — 
^'the fiend ran out of fhe temple in a black shape 
with such speed that no eye could follow him or see 
where he went." 

The fiend may have escaped, but the Svantevit 
of the Wends was chopped into small bits and fed 
the Danish cami)-fires. And the gloomy pagan tem- 
ple went up in crackling, towering flames that blaa;- 
ened to all the world the funeral-pyre of the blood- 
stained god. 

The real work was done. The royal city of Ka- 
rents hastened to offer its submission. With a 
single boat's crew, Absalon went to take possession^ 

In the narrow entrance to the town they met 
6,000 armed Wends. The Bishop and his corporal's 
guard passed in single file between these ranks of 
scowling faces, these itching hands gripping re- 
versed spears. His followers were sure they had 
walked into a death-trap. But Absalon led them 
calmly through this army, into the city, straight to 
the temple where Rygievit, the special patron deity 
of Karents^ held his 9tate. 
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This was another monster imager of oak, tortured 
into revolting and beastly shapes, like some evil 
dream. Behbid purple hangings he stood; and the 
swallows had made nests in his seven mouths, filling 
him ^^with all manner of stinking uncleanness/' 
Seven great swords he bore, one for every face. 
But they were powerless. He was hewed to earth 
like the supreme god of Arcona, and the Christian 
priests stood upon his prostrate bulk while the 
Banes dragged him forth and made kindling wood 
of him. 

The downcast custodians of the temple humbly 
delivered up to the conquerors its treasure, — seven 
chests full, including a silver cup sent by the traitor 
Sweyn to bribe the Wends to attack his countrymen. 

Having destroyed the symbols of the old religion 
root and branch, Absalon used the timbers gathered 
for the siege of Arcona to build Christian churches 
in place of the temples. He called upon the people 
to follow the White Christ from now on. 

The Wends were quite reddy to swear allegiance 
to the new god against whom their ancient protec- 
tors had proved powerless, and who was preached 
by a warrior-priest like this. Thirteen hundred of 
them the bishop baptized in a single day, and nine 
hundred mpre tiie next, taking no sleep for seventy- 
two hours. 

As soon as he returned to Denmark, he sent over 
missionary priests and teachers to carry on the 
work, showing his worldly as well as heavenly wis- 
dom by supplying them with everything they would 
need, even food, lest ihey *^be a burden to the people 
whom they had come to show the way to salvation." 

There was still plenty of fighting. Though the 
central power of the W^nds was overcome, there 
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were plenty more of these heathen scattered along 
the mainland coast of nearby Pomerania and stretch- 
ing hundreds of miles east to Esthland (now 
Esthonia). 

Resolved to give reality to his foster-brother as 
title of '^King of the Slavs and Wends,'' Absalon 
cruised and marched and fought and baptized, ex- 
tending the crozier the moment the foe had had 
enough of the sword. 

Once his fleet was trapped in the inland sea of 
northern Pomerania, where Stettin, above the mouth 
of the Oder, now stands. Valdemar and his army 
were ashore. The thronging pirate ships blocked 
the road to the sea. The Danish captains bewailed 
their hopeless situation and reproached the bishop 
for leading them to destruction, while the Wendish 
forces on the land shouted their certainty of tri- 
umph. Uimioved, Absalon set sail toward the wait- 
ing enemy, sending word to the Eang to attack by 
land with his horsemen. In single file his ships 
swept out along the channel, pierced the enemy's 
line, routed the exultant fleet. The shame-faced pro- 
testations of the cowards who then saw their error 
affected him no more than had their unjust re- 
proaches. 

On another expedition he was heading an assault 
upon a fortified town : the bridge^ broke down be- 
neath the storming party, and the whole crowd of 
men-at-arms fell into the moat; Absalon, skilled 
from youth in swimming in full armor, not only 
saved himself but helped his comrades safely 
ashore. 

So well did he train his archers that upon one 
occasion when news of a pirate descent hurried him 
from his bath, in the oastle of Hoffn (now Copen- 
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hagen) where he was resting, his men who beat off 
the marauders ** pinned the hands of the rpwers to 
the oars with their arrows/* 

The Riigen islanders, now turned fishermen, looked 
to him for protection during the herring-catch on 
which their winter food depended ; whenever danger 
threatened, word went first to the bishop, and never 
went in vain. If his force was insufficient, the King 
had but to be notified to join him. 

His brother, Esbemfe the Snare (Fleet), was his 
constant companion in these forays. The brotherly 
rivalry between all these three showed itself in a 
perpetual contest to be first among the hardest 
knocks. 

The Fleet One used his speed to hasten toward 
hard knocks and peril, not away from them. In one 
battle, Valdemar's son had pushed recklessly ahead 
till he was surrounded by the enemy and in immi- 
nent peril of death or capture. Thrusting his own 
ship in between the prince and the sea-rovers, Es- 
beme gave the young man a chance to extricate his 
vessel, and took the brunt of the fight upon himself. 
The pirates were overwhelmingly superior in force. 
Esbeme's men went down benealii the rain of spears 
and arrows and sword strokes of the boarders, until 
he had but a single follower left. Never faltering 
in their vehement assault, the Snare and this brave 
comrade beat off the swarming foes, two men against 
a hundred, xmtil the Wends began to fancy him su- 
perhuman and **fled in terror as they saw his face.'* 
Some one hurled a stone from the crowd. It 
stretched Esberne senseless. It looked as if he had 
fought his last battle on that gory deck. But the 
young prince had carried word of his plight; the 
Bang's ships came to his rescue in the very nick of 
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time; he was rescued, to continue his amazing ex- 
ploits with his brother paladins. 

For instance, not long afterwards he was coming 
back from Norway with a single ship when he 
sighted the Wendish fleet ahead, forty sail of them, 
dose to the Seeland coast. Forty to one was odds 
that even an Athos would avoid if he could, so he 
tried to sneak by unobserved at night 

The pirates discovered him in the brilliant moon- 
light. Swinging about, they cut off his retreat At 
this, Esbeme gave orders to make ready for the 
fray and steered straight at the hostile line. 

His helmsman grumbled at exposing himself with- 
out armor — ^whereat Esbeme took off his own coat 
of chain-mail and bade him put that on. Into the 
melee he went unprotected, and so venomous was 
his onslaught that he beat off the surrounding ships 
again and again. 

The wind slackened. His sails fell dead. He 
could no longer manceuvre. Eagerly the enemy 
closed in, for a prisoner had revealed to them that 
the stranger was the famous Fleet One, and they 
swore by all the gods of the Northland that they 
would take back this prize, dead or alive. 

Strength and valor were vain before such multi- 
plied strength and revengeful ferocity; but the 
Snare had still his cunning brain to fall back upon. 
He sent a sailor aloft ; with flint and steel the man 
struck a light in the topmast as if signaling. The 
ruse succeeded ; there could be no other explanation, 
and fearing the attack of some strong ambushing 
force, the Wends came about and hastened away in 
the moonlight, while Esbeme and his relieved crew 
sailed serenely home. 

Nothing could drive a wedge into this human tri- 
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angle. When the German Emperor drove Pope 
Alexander HE from Rome, King Valdemar took the 
side of the exile. Absalon was called upon by his 
Archbishop, Eskild (who was no friend to Valde- 
mar, anyhow), to support the new Pope and join in 
a rising against the monarch who refused to accept 
the dictates of the Church in power. 

But not even the commands of his Primate could 
shake the bishop's loyalty. 

**My oath to you I will keep,'' he answered, "and 
in this wise, that I will not counsel you to your own 
undoing. Whatever your cause against the King, 
war against him you cannot, and succeed. 

"And this know, that never will I join with you 
against my liege lord, to whom I have sworn fealty 
and friendship, with heart and soul all the days of 
my life." 

The archbishop went his own irate way — ^to de- 
feat. And, dramatically enough, when his weight of 
years later on forced him to lay down the burdens 
of his dignity — ^there was none but Bishop Absalon 
whom he could discover as worthy to walk in future 
behind his own archiepisoopal cross. 

Privately, he got permission from the Pope to 
appoint his own successor. Publicly, he convoked 
a solemn meeting of church dignitaries. Freely he 
assured the suspicious Valdemar that his abdica- 
tion was not part of any cunning plot against the 
throne. 

Before the gorgeously clad assembly of prelates 
in the High Cathedral, the aged Primate laid his 
miter, the jewels flashing between its horns, his sig- 
net ring, 'and his staff upon the altar. He announced 
that he was no longer Archbishop of the North. 
Though the Pope had commissioned him to name 
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Tiiin who should take up these holy emblems, he re- 
signed this privilege and called upon the dignitaries 
to elect one of their number. 

The bishops and clergy took counsel of the Eang, 
who sat in state viewing the proceedings : had he a 
choice for this highest honor of the nation's Church f 

Aye, that he had, returned the monarch, and sorely 
was he perplexed by the fact : for if he named him, 
he would offend a friend ; and if he named him not, 
lie would sin against truth and justice. 

"Name himi" cried they alL 

'*The Bishop of Roskilde,'* said Valdemar. 

Up stood the frail old Eskild^ insisting that the 
convocation proceed to the election then and there. 

All were of one mind — save Absalon himself. 
Stoutly he protested. The burden was too heavy for 
him, he declared. He could best serve his people 
and his country by being free, as he had been so 
long, to repel their enemies, to convert the heathen, 
to care for his own flock of Boskilde. 

The abdicating archbishop laid hold of him; the 
enthusiastic bishop and clergy seized him ; intoning 
the chant of consecration, they endeavored to force 
him up to the altar. 

But the man who had scattered Wendish savages 
a hundred times was not to be driven against his 
will and conviction by chanting priests. Force 
roused the warrior beneath the bishop's robes: he 
struck out right and left, and church dignitaries 
went down on the floor with their magnificent vest- 
ments torn and their tonsured heads ringing most 
unreligious chimes. Meanwhile, the lay spectators 
added to the confusion by striking up a vociferous 
hymn. It was a strange election of a Primate of 
the Holy Church. 
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Tlie King and Eskild vainly pleaded and argued ; 
tincanonical hmnan nature had its way, and the dis* 
orderly tumult and scuffling kept up. 

Finally a sort of mass-play football rush of his 
over-zealous admirers carried the struggling Absa- 
Ion to the high seat at the altar steps. Triumphantly 
they were about to force him down upon this official 
chair. 

Seeing these enthusiasts would presently claim 
he had been actually installed, Absalon asked leave 
to address them one formal word. 

His breathless and perspiring assailants drew 
back for a moment 

**I appeal to the Pope/^ he thundered out. 

That settled it : no one could deny a bishop that 
immemorial privilege. Warily refusing to pro- 
nounce the benediction, as requested by Eskild, lest 
this exercise of the archbishop's functions might 
commit him^ Absalon laid his case before the sover- 
eign pontiff. The Pope decided he must take the 
office — ^but he permitted him to remain Bishop of 
Boskilde, and to arrange his duties so that he could 
stay by tiie side of his king and continue his pioneer 
labors for church and land. 

But the treble alliance which had defied time and 
prosperity and wars was shortly to meet with a 
shrewder foe. Even while the inseparable three 
were planning a final crushing campaign against the 
Pomeranian Wends, on the very day set for sailing, 
Eong Valdemar died. 

The archbishop said the solemn requiem mass 
over his body, but the foster-brolher-friend burst 
out weeping in the midst of the ceremony; and the 
bitterness of his grief laid Absalon upon a 'sick-bed 
for weary months. 
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Tlien the need of his lost friend's heir, the new 
King Cannte, brought him back into the field. As 
he had served the father, so, for fifteen years, he 
served the son — ^who as Denmark's greatest rider 
was a few years later to give his land its sacred 
banner, the Dannebrog, the blood-red flag bearing 
the white cross which fell from heaven, into the out- 
stretched hands of the Christian knights, upon that 
hard-fought field of faraway Esthland. 

The wrathful German Emperor stirred up Bugis- 
lav, Duke of Pomerania, to fall upon Denmark with 
five hundred ships. The young king was away when 
the tidings came to Absalon that the blow was 
already launched. 

Gathering what ships he could, he hastened across 
the Baltic to meet the invaders. 

It was the day after Whitsunday. Absalon had 
gone ashore on the island of Biigen to say mass. A 
messenger raced in amid the service: the Pomera- 
nian fleet was in sight from the harbor. 

Off came the archbishop's vestments. His battle 
harness took its place. 

** Now, "said he, making for his ship, *4et our 
swords sing the praise of God." 

The Wends had not dreamed their prey would 
meet them more than half way. They were so taken 
aback when the dreaded war-cry of the fighting 
bishop rang out over the w:aters, that they inconti- 
nently turned tail and fled. So great was the panic 
that eighteen ships were rammed by their fellows 
and sank, while one rower hanged himself lest he 
fall into the hands of the Danes. 

Absalon made good use of their disordered rout. 
When he was through with them, of the five hundred 
invading vessels there were left but thirty-five. Bu- 
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gislav^s power was crushed; lie became a vassal of 
Denmark. Valdemar's son reigned unchallenged, a 
second Valdemar; Canute's brother promised even 
greater things, and the archbishop's sword could 
hang idle for some years, while he built churches 
and taught the flock, and related to Saxo, his clerk, 
the tale of his own times — ^with an injxmction to 
write down this and the other Danish chronicles. 

Fortunate for us that Saxo the scribe obeyed, 
putting his whole ardent heart into the descriptions 
of what he had seen and had been told. For not 
only has he preserved for all time unforgetable 
pictures of the gallant three in action, but one of 
the traditions he noted down of the castle of Elsi- 
nor^, only a few miles north of Absalon's castle, 
was to give a certain William Shakspere, some four 
centuries later, the idea that enriched the world with 
Hamlet. 

In the quiet cloister at Soro, built by Sir Asker, 
the fighting bishop closed his eyes in his last sleep, 
just as the new century was well begun. 

^^All Denmark grieved for him, and commended 
his soul to Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace, for that 
in his lifetime he had led many who were enemies 
to peace and concord.'' 

Three years later steady-footed death overtook 
the Fleet One, tricking him, who had dared a thou- 
sand times by land and sea, through a fall in his 
own home. 

Valdemar, Absalon, Esbeme — once more they 
were comrades; and comrades too of Eoland and 
Arthur and Bishop Turpin and Bayard and all the 
other gaUant kings, priests and conunoners who 
were in their day ** knights without fear and without 
reproact." 



CHAPTER Vn 
A ^'BLACK-BOBE'' AMONG THE CANNIBAL MOHAWKS 

It was shortly after daybreak of an August morn- 
ing. The sun peered curiously over the rim of the 
world along the great water highway of the St. 
Lawrence Biver, which his last beams had turned 
the previous evening to a blazing path into an in- 
finity of mystery. His rays fell upon a little fleet 
of a dozen birch-bark canoes^ paddling silently along 
the northern shore, among the clustering islands at 
the west end of the Lake of St. Peter. To avoid 
the current, these kept close to the bank, where the 
primeval forest crowded down to the water's edge; 
and this brought them amid the dense growth of 
reeds and bulrushes which turned the shallow mar- 
gin of the stream into a swamp rather than a river. 

Any coureur de hois would have seen at a glance 
that some of these canoes were of the eastern 
Hurons, while the rest showed the shape and finish 
characteristic of the Ojibwas of the Lake Superior 
regions ; and the faces, decorations and moccasins of 
the three Indians in each canoe would have at once 
confirmed this. 

In the foremost canoe sat a slender, bookish-look- 
ing man in the black robe of a Jesuit Father. He 
was about thirty-five years old. His oval face was 
pale and delicately modeled. Modest reflectiveness, 
innate refinement, and culture were imprinted upon 
his expressive features. 

89 
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The name of this Father was Isaac Jogues. He 
sat on a pile of skins in the bottom of the canoe, 
looking thoughtfully out at the oily yellow and crim- 
son streaks of the sunrise on the water. Everything 
was quiet and conducive to reflection. The Indiar 
paddlers dipped their blades so skilfully that hardly 
a sound came from them, save a tiny patter now and 
then of trickling drops dripping on the calm surface. 

Isaac Jogues was far, far away from his Orleans 
home in smiling France ; farther still from the sort 
of life his yoxmg visions had depicted. A timid 
and sensitive yoxmg man, he had found the chief 
outlet of his energies in books: long before he 
reached thirty, he was a finished scholar, looMng 
forward to a cumulative literary reputation as the 
future reward of his labors in life. 

But his marked religious susceptibilities had pres- 
ently bade him sacrifice these dreams, do violence 
to Ids delicate instincts, cast his timorous self into 
a work beside which DaniePs den of lions would 
offer an easy, quick and comfortable prospect. He 
became a Jesuit. For six years he had been work- 
ing in this perilous mission field. Like more than 
one of his colleagues, many of whom were of the 
nobility and nurtured amid every luxury, the wig- 
wam life of the Indians was loathsome to his culti- 
vated senses — ^**the smoke, the vermin, the filthy 
food, the impossibility of privacy.'* Restless, 
screeching papooses, excitable men and women, 
thieving, howling, barking dogs combined in a cease- 
less uproar that was hardly favorable to study. But 
he had learned well that first lesson of complete self- 
abnegation which the Society of Jesus insists on as 
the fundamental duty of each of its members; and 
he had done his part, since arriving in the Canadian 
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wUdSf in the hard and dangerous work of saving 
these heathen souls and bodies. 

Three years before this, he and Fathef Gamier 
had made a perilous trip to the Tobacco Nation 
among the mountains at the head of Nottawassaga 
Bay — setting out alone on the two-day pull through 
the deep snow when no guide would go with them, 
and barely escaping with their lives by a combina- 
tion of good luck and fleetness of foot. 

The previous autumn (1641) Father Baymbault 
and he had pressed deep into the unknown wilder- 
ness of the upper lakes, finally reaching the Sault 
Sainte Marie and preaching the Gospel to a great 
crowd of a couple of thousand Ojibwas and other 
western Algonquins who gathered to hear them. 

He was now returning from Quebec and Three 
Bivers with badly needed supplies for the Huron 
mission of Ihonatiria, at the east end of (Georgian 
Bay — ^** clothing for the priests, vessels for the al- 
tars, bread and wine for the eucharist, writing ma- 
terials, in short, everything, *' With him were three 
other Frenchmen, — Goupil and Couture being don- 
nes, laymen who had attached themselves to l^e 
Society without pay; and a noted Christian Huron 
chief, Eustache Ahatsistari, besides about forty con- 
verted and heathen Hurons. 

The word Jesuit has rather an ill-omened sound 
in the ears of most readers who are not of the 
Boman Catholic faith. But it is the Spanish braach 
of the Order, and its dark Inquisition, at which read- 
ers of Motley and Kingsley shudder. When ono 
thinks of it, no such cruelties were ever charged up 
against the French Jesuits. And if the Society of 
Jesus had devoted all its energies to such work as 
absorbed its French members during the seventeentii 
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century in the American wilderness, the most big- 
oted Protestant could not fail to do it reverent honor. 

It may help to appreciate the character and the 
dramatic story of Isaac Jogues, if we glance for a 
moment at what was happening in the Puritan col- 
onies along the Atlantic Coast while his canoes were 
bearing him back, this August morning of 1642, to 
his Huron flock beside Georgian Bay, 

This very same month, King Charles I of England 
set up his royal standard at Nottingham, defied Par- 
liament and Puritans, and set in motion the Civil 
War which was to bring him to the scaffold, to cause 
the downfall of his Stuart dynasty, and to bring 
about the rule of England for a dozen years by a 
sort of religious autocracy under Cromwell. 

Partly in consequence, a few months later, com- 
missioners of Plymouth, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and New Haven met at Boston and formed The 
United Colonies 6f New England, a confederation 
urged for six years previous by Mr. Hooker and 
Mr. Haynes, two reverend leaders of Boston. (The 
greater portion of the first ** Proceedings '* of this 
body is occupied with deciding that Chief Uncas 
shall be permitted to execute his rival. Chief Myan- 
tinomo — ^and that the colony will protect him in do^ 
ing so against the Nanohiggansetts.) 

But: ^ 

The reason these worthy divines ardently desired 
such union was quite as much to secure uniform ac- 
tion against heretics and ^* unwholesome'' thinkers, 
as because of the political upheaval in the mother 
land. Thus they had driven out Eoger Williams as 
one accursed (though he had been called by those 
of Salem to the office of a teacher), — ^banishing him 
from home, wife and children in the dead of winter 
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to the wilderness beyond their jurisdiction, among 
the distinctly hostile Indians of ^^Nahigonset Bay.'' 

They had also banished John Wheelwright, a man 
of excellent report of life and doctrine save on the 
one point only that he maintained ^^That sanctifica- 
tion is not the first evidence nnto a Christian of his 
salvation." 

They had cast out Goston and his followers after 
'^confinements, imprisonments, chains, fines, whip- 
pings'' — ^to "wander in the wildemesse in extrem- 
ity of winter, yea when the snow was up to the knee, 
and rivers to wade through up unto the mid- 
dle ; ... in which condition, in the continuation of 
the weather, we lay divers nights together, having 
no victuals but what we took on our backs, and 
our drink as the snow afforded unto us, whereupon 
we were constrained with the hazards of our lives 
to betake ourselves into a part of the country called 
the Nanhyganset Bay." 

Just a few years previous they had expelled Mrs. 
Ann Hutchinson for promoting opinions "troubling 
the peace of the commonwealth and the churches," 
and for "maintaining a meeting and an assembly" 
in her house — "a thing not tolerable nor comely in 
the sight of God nor fitting for your sex;" and when 
she defended herself before the authorities, declar- 
ing she had never, aa they aiscused her, charged the 
ministers with preaching nothing but a covenant of 
works, the Deputy-Governor remarked scornfully: 
"Why, a Jesuit may preach truth sometimes;" and 
despite her stout denial of the indictment, despite 
the fact that she had really come to Massachusetts 
to follow her revered pastor, John Cotton, a lead- 
ing light of the colony's elect, — ^they had purged 
their grim theocracy of her; and this very year 
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(1642) the unfortiinate lady had gone on from 
Bhode Island to a pioneering home on Long Island 
Sonnd (only fifteen or twenty miles from New York 
^— near the present town of Eye) to meet her death 
there presently in an Indian uprising. 

It was just the year before Father Jogues' trip 
that Thomas Lechford, first lawyer in the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, by this time containing soipe 
twenty thousand people, set down *^ A Note of what 
things I misliked in the Country'' — enumerating: 
the spending of so much time in public church ordi- 
nances on the Sabbath l^at necessary duties, like 
visiting sick and poor, were ^* hindered''; public han- 
dling of matters of offence before the whole Church ; 
denial of Communion and baptism for all sorts of 
offences; failure of effort to 'Heach, civilize and 
convert the Indians/' even those close to the Plan- 
tations ; and many more such shortcomings. 

In fact, besides the liberal thinkers exiled, many 
influential Presbyterians were by law excluded from 
the suffrage, because they were not members of the 
established Congregational Church-r-against which 
injustice Eobert Child and his friends formally pro- 
tested in a public memorial in 1646. And the atti- 
tude of most of those in power was not unfairly 
represented by that Ipswich divine, Nathaniel Ward 
("the simple Cobbler of Agawam"), who remarked: 

*^I dare take upon me to bee the Herauld of New- 
England so farre, as to prodaime to the world, in 
the name of our colony, that all Familists, Antino- 
mians. Anabaptists, and Enthusiasts shall have free 
Liberty to keepe away from us, and such as will 
come to be gone as fast as they can, the sooner the 
better. ... I lived in a City, where a Papist 
preached in one Church, a Lutheran in another, a 
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Calvinist in a third ; a Lutheran one part of the day, 
a Calvinist the other, in the same Pulpit : the Belig- 
ion of that place was but motly and meagre, their 
affections Leopard-like. . . • 

'^ There is talke of an universall Toleration; I 
would talke as loud as I could against it did I know 
• • • how they shall make an universall Reformation, 
but by making Christ's Academy the Divills Univer- 
sity, where any man may commune. Heretique per 
saltum; where he that is filius Diaholicus, or simplin 
citer pessimus, may have his grace to goe to Hell 
cum Publico PrivUegio; and carry as many after 
him as he can/' 

Also in the infant settlements of New Haven and 
those on the Connecticut River, the first Constitu- 
tion of 1639 provides that the Governor must be a 
member of some ** approved congregation"; and the 
laws which were codified thirty years later named, 
among other crimes, the following as punishable by 
death: 

Any Man or Woman who shall "have or worship 
any other God but the Lord God," 

Any person who blasphemes or *lshall Curse in 
the like manner." 

Any Man or Woman who is a Witch, *Hhat is hath 
or consulteth with a Familiar Spirit" 

Any Child above sixteen who curses or smites its 
father or mother. 

Any son whose parents testify that he is incorri- 
gibly disobedient 

Fines and the stocks were for those who enter- 
tained any Quaker, Ranter, Adamite "or other 
notorious Heretick"; for lying; for profaning the 
Sabbath; for lack of respect to preachers. 

Josselyn reported of aU New England : 
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**For being dmiik they either whip or impose a 
fine ... so for swearing and cursing, — or they bore 
through the tongue with a hot iron. 

**For kissing a woman in the street, though in 
the way of civil salute, whipping or a fine. . . . 

**They that are members of their churches have 
the Sacraments adininistered to them, the rest that 
are out of the pale, as they phrase it, are denyed it. 
Many hundred Souls there he amongst them grown 
up to men and women^s estate that were never 
Christened. 

**They judge every man and woman to pay Five 
shilling per day, who comes not to their Assemblies, 
and impose fines of forty shillings and fifty shillings 
on such as meet together to worship God. 

^'Quakers they Whip, banish, and hang if they 
return again. 

** Anabaptists they emprison, fine and weary 
out. • • • 

^* There are none that beg in the Countrey, but 
there be witches too many . . . amongst the Quakers 
and others that produce many strange apparitions, 
if you will believe report, of a Shallop at Sea man'd 
with women ; of a Ship, and a great red Horse stand- 
ing by the main-mast, the ship being in a small Cove 
to the East-ward vanished of a suddain. Of a Witch 
that appeared aboard of a Ship twenty leagues to 
Sea to a Mariner who took up the Carpenter's broad 
Axe and cleft her head with it, the witch dying of 
the wound at home, with such like bugbears and 
Terriculamentce. . . .'' 

William Penn was not yet bom, but it was in this 
year of 1642 that George Fox founded the sect of 
Quakers, and began as a lad of twenty to preach 
simplicity and purity. Eighteen years later, Ed- 
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ward Burrough proved to King Charles that the fol- 
lowing was the way in which these harmless folk 
had been received by the New England land of 
freedom : 

"... 2. Twelve strangers in that Country but 
free born of this nation, received twenty-three whip- 
pings . . • the stripes amounting to three hundred 
and seventy. 

"3. Eighteen inhabitants of the Country, being 
free bora Eqglish, received twenty-three whippings, 
the stripes amounting to two hundred and fifty. 

**4. Sixty-four imprisonments of the Lord's Peo- 
ple .. . amounting to five hundred and nineteen 

^r66KS* . • • 

"5. Two beaten with Pitched Bopes, the blows 
amounting to an hundred thirty-nine, by which one 
of them was brought near unto death. 

**...?. Twenty-five banishments. . . .'* 

Besides ruinous fines, brandings, cutting of ears, 
chainings and imprisonments ; and three ' ^ Servants 
of the Lord'' ruthlessly put to death. Wherefore 
the monarch is prayed to rebuke **the Bloody Pro- 
ceedings of these Bloody Persecutors,'' (The facts 
must have been gross indeed when a Charles 11 felt 
forced to take action I) 

These things, mind you, were in our own "cradle 
of Liberty," whither men had come that they might 
worship God freely after their own beliefs I 

Is it for us whose forefathers were under the dom- 
inating fear of witches, to smile too loftily at the 
visions or miracles of those earnest and devoted, if 
childish, Jesuit Fathers? 

Or to criticize too harshly the ^* Jesuitical" habits 
of the priests, who could even lie straight out to 
Indian parents, who objected to the ** charm," so 
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as to baptize their children and save these infant 
sonls by stealth? Or to call them bigoted when our 
own forebears were such ^* Bloody Persecutors'' of 
all their fellow-pilgrims who disagreed with them 
on the most trivial and abstruse points of doctrine t 

And it is well to remember that at the very time 
when Isaac Jogues and dozens of his colleagues were 
daring all in order to baptize a single Indian con- 
vert, even an infant, — ^not only was nothing being 
done in New England to christianize the Indians at 
their very gates, but, as shown above, hundreds of 
adult whites had never been christened because of 
the narrow exclusiveness of the Church. Moreover, 
the Dutch Governor in New Amsterdam and the 
English one in Virginia were so treating the Indians 
that in the very next two years the tribes fell upon 
the whites in both colonies and all but annihilated 
them* 

Let us glance at a few more social facts. 

The first class had just been graduated from Har- 
vard College the year before — ^though forty years 
later two Dutch scholars and exiles for religion's 
sake, visiting Cambridge and going to the college, 
** expecting to see something curious, as it is the only 
college, or would-be academy of the Protestants in 
all America," were sadly disappointed. Here is 
their laconic report : 

*^In approaching the house, we neither heard nor 
saw anything mentionable; but, going to the other 
side of the building, we heard noise enough in an 
upper room to lead my comrade to suppose they 
were engaged in disputation. We entered, and went 
up stairs, when a person met us, and requested us 
to walk in, which we did. We found there eight or 
ten young fellows, sitting around, smoking tobacco, 
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with the smoke of which the room was so full yon 
could hardly see; and the whole house smelt so 
strong of it that when I was going up stairs I said. 
This is certainly a tavern. We excused ourselves, 
that we could speak English only a little, but under- 
stood Dutch or French, which they did not. We 
inquired how many professors there were, and they 
replied not one, that there was no money to support 
one. We asked how many students there were. 
They said at first, thirty, and then came down to 
twenty ; I afterwards understood there are probably 
not ten. They could hardly speak a word of Latin, 
80 that my comrade could not converse with them. 
They took us to the library where there was nothing 
particular. We looked over it a little. They pre- 
sented us with a glass of wine* This is all we 
ascertained there." 

These same two keen-eyed Dutch gentlemen were 
a few days later refused admittance to a Boston 
tavern because they were so quiet the people began 
to whisper to each other they were ** certainly 
Jesuits"! 

The first printed book issued in the Colonies had 
appeared two years previous — ^the Bay Psalm Book, 
wherein three reverend ministers improved on the 
King James version of the Psalms as follows : 

''lie dearly love thee. Lord my strength : 
The Lord is my rock and my towre, 
and my deliverer, my God, 
He trust in him who is my powre. 
My shield & my salvationes-home, 
my high-fort;" etc. 

A will of a settler at ^^Wyndsor** on the Connecti- 
cut Biver shows the trundle bed in the house was 
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worth more than three times as much as the farmer's 
66 **akers'' of upland — and the "standing bed with 
furniture *' was valued at about six times as much 
as this piece of land. 

The same two Dutchmen mentioned above went to 
New York and found on Staten Island the Dutch 
and B^rench families very desirous and eager for a 
minister (there was none, though a hundred families 
lived there), but **the English are less disposed to 
religion and inquire little after it/' 
s Such was the state of our own forefathers in 
America while the French Jesuit Fathers were brav- 
ing torture and death to carry the Gospel to the ;3av- 
ages of Canada and upper New York. 

We have left the good Father to his daybreak rev- 
erie on the quiet reedy river overlpng : but the slen- 
der figure that cased that indomitable spirit takes 
on a fresh significance after our little journey to the 
enlightened and, progressive settlements of New 
England. 

Father Jogues doubtless was thinking of the many 
memorable happenings which had transformed his 
quiet, bookish life since he had first made this dan- 
gerous journey to Ihonatira six years previous- 
contagion, famine, small-pox outbreaks among the 
converts, the malignant* enmity of the Indian sor- 
cerers, the attempts on life itself by savage braves, 
the frightful journeys through snow and ice and 
storm. His fellow-worker, Chabanel, then on his 
way to this region, confessed that he was so tempted 
by the Devil to give over his barren and disgusting 
labors after five years, that he only stayed by bind- 
ing himself through a solemn vow to remain in Can- 
ada till the day of his death. 

Isaac Jogues had no special aptitude for the work. 
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Beyond a certain wiriness, and a remarkable fleet- 
ness of f ooty he was ludicrously unfit physically for 
such feats of strength and endurance as it de- 
manded ; he had not even any particular native force 
of mind or energy. But^ dominated by the passion 
of saving souls, the retiring scholar had become 
indomitable. 

His mind reviewed the eventful past, looked hope- 
fully forward to a future when all the Hurons, nay 
those very demons the Iroquois themselves, should 
bow the knee before .Christ and the Virgin. Even 
as this canoe in which he sat (amid the sacred ves- 
sels, the holy bread and wine that would be trans- 
muted into Christ's body and blood) pushed its way 
through the wilderness of reeds, so must the True 
Faith penetrate the forest of heathen errors, if he 
and his fellows were but staunch in their unwearied 
service. 

His ascetic face kindled with fresh enthusiasm as 
he gazed dreamily out upon the morning beauty of 
the surrounding wilderness. 

** Suddenly,'' says Farkman, "the silence was 
frightfully broken. 

"The war-whoop rose from among the rushes, 
mingled with the reports of guns and the whistling 
of bullets; and several Iroquois canoes, filled with 
warriors, pushed out from their conceahnent, and 
bore down upon Jogues and his companions. 

"The Hurons in the rear were seized with a 
shameful panic. They leaped ashore; left canoes, 
baggage, and weapons, and fled into the woods. The 
French and the Christian> Hurons made fight for a 
time ; but when they saw another fleet of canoes ap- 
proaching from the opposite shores or islands, they 
lost heart, and those escaped who could* 
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**6oupil was seized amid trixunphant yells, as 
were also several of the Hnron converts. Jogues 
sprang into the bulrushes and might have escaped; 
but when he saw Goupil and the neophytes in the 
clutches of the Iroquois^ he had no heart to abandon 
them, but came out from his hiding-place, and gave 
himself up to the astonished victors. A few of them 
had remained to guard the prisoners ; the rest were 
chasing the fugitives. Jogues mastered his agony, 
and began to baptize those of the captive converts 
who needed baptism. 

** Couture had eluded pursuit; but when he 
thought of Jogues and of what perhaps awaited 
him, he resolved to share his fate, and, turning, re- 
traced his steps. As he approached, five Iroquois 
ran forward to meet him ; and one of them snapped 
his gun at his breast, but it missed fire. In his con- 
fusion and excitement. Couture fired his own piece, 
and laid the savage dead. The remaining four 
sprang upon him, stripped off all his clothing, tore 
away his finger-nails with their teeth, gnawed his 
fingers with the fury of famished dogs, and thrust 
A sword through one of his hands. 

** Jogues broke from his guards, and, rushing to 
his friend, threw his arms about his neck. The Iro- 
quois dragged him away, beat him with their fists 
and war-clubs till he was senseless, and, when he 
revived, lacerated his fingers with their teeth, as 
they had done those of Couture. Then they turned 
upon Goupil, and treated him with the same ferocity. 
The Huron prisoners were left for the present un- 
harmed. More of them were brought in every mo- 
ment, till at length the number of captives amounted 
in all to twenty-two, while three Hurons had been 
killed in the fight and pursuit. The Iroquois, about 
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seventy in number, now embarked with their prey; 
but not nntil they had knocked on the head an old 
Huron, whom Jogues, with his mangled hands, had 
just baptized, and who refused to leave the place. 
Then, under a burning sun, they crossed to the spot 
on which the town of Sorel now stands, at the mouth 
of the river Bichelieu, where they encamped. 

** Their course was southward, upon the river 
Bichelieu and Lake Champlain; thence, by way of 
Lake George, to the Mohawk towns. The pain and 
fever of their wounds, and the clouds of mosquitoes, 
which they could not drive off, left the prisoners no 
peace by day nor sleep by night. 

**0n the eighth day, they learned that a large Iro- 
quois war-party, on their way to Canada, were near 
at hand; and they soon approached their camp, on 
a small island near the southern end of Lake Cham- 
plain. The warriors, two hundred in number, sa- 
luted their victorious countrymen with volleys from 
their guns ; then, armed with clubs and thorny sticks, 
ranged themselves in two lines, between which the 
captives were compelled to pass up the side of a 
rocky hill. On the way, they were beaten with such 
fury that Jogues, who was last in the line, fell pow- 
erless, drenched in blood and half deadl As the 
chief man among the French captives, he fared the 
worst. His-hands were again mangled, and fire ap- 
plied to his body; while the Huron chief,. Eustache, 
was subjected to tortures even more atrocious. 
When, at night, the exhausted sufferers tried to rest, 
the young warriors came to lacerate their wounds 
and pull out their hair and beards. 

"In the morning they resumed their journey. 
And now the lake narrowed to the semblance of a 
tranquil river. Before them was a woody mountain, 
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dose on their right a rocky promontory, and be- 
tween these flowed a stream, the outlet of Lake 
George. On those rocks, more than a hundred years 
after, rose the ramparts of Ticonderoga. They 
landed, shouldered their canoes and baggage, took 
their way through the woods, passed the spot where 
the fierce Highlanders and the dauntless regiments 
of England breasted in vain the storm of lead and 
fire, and soon reached the shore where Abercrombie 
landed and Lord Howe fell. 

** First of white men, Jogues and his companions 
gazed on the romantic lake that bears the name, not 
of its gentle discoverer, but of the dull Hanoverian 
King, Like a fair Naiad of the wilderness, it slum- 
bered between the guardian mountains that breathe 
from crag and forest the stern poetry of war. But 
all then was solitude; and the clang of trumpets, 
the roar of cannon, and the deadly crack of the rifle 
had never as yet awakened their angry echoes. 

"Again the canoes were launched, and the wild 
flotilla glided on its way, — ^now in the shadow of the 
heights, now on the broad expanse, now among the 
devious channels of the narrows, beset with woody 
islets, where the hot air was redolent of the pine, 
the spruce, and the cedar, — ^till they neared that 
tragic shore where, in the following century, New 
England rustics baffled the soldiers of Dieskau, 
where Montcalm planted his batteries, where the red 
cross waved so long amid the smoke, and where at 
length the summer night was hideous with carnage, 
and an honored name was stained with a memory of 
blood. 

**Tlie Iroquois landed at or near the future site 
of Fort William Henry, left their canoes, and with 
their prisoners began their march for the nearest 
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Mohawk town. Each bore his share of the plunder. 
Even Jognes, though his lacerated hands were in 
a frightful condition and his body covered with 
bruises, was forced to stagger on with the rest under 
a heavy load. He with his fellow-prisoners, and in- 
deed the whole party, were half-starved, subsisting 
diiefly on wild berries. They crossed the upper 
Hudson, and in thirteen dayij after leaving the St. 
Lawrence neared the wretched goal of their pilgrim- 
age, — ^a palisaded town, standing on a hill by the 
banks of the river Mohawk. 

"The whoops of the victors announced their ap- 
proach, and the savage hive sent forth its swarms. 
They tiironged the side of the hill, the old and the 
young, each with a stick or a slender iron rod bought 
from the Dutchmen on the Hudson. They ranged 
themselves in a double line, reaching upward to the 
entrance of the town ; and through this 'narrow road 
of Paradise,' as Jogues calls it, the captives were 
led in single file, — Couture ia front, after him a half- 
score of Hurons, then Goupil, liien the remaining 
Hurons, and at last Jogues. 

"As they passed, they were saluted with yells, 
screeches, and a tempest of blows. One, heavier 
than the others, knocked Jogue's breath from his 
body, and stretched him on the ground ; but it was 
death to lie there, and, regaining his feet, he stag- 
gered on with the rest. When they reached the town, 
the blows ceased, and they were all placed on a 
scaffold, or high platform, in the middle of the 
place. The three Frenchmen had fared the worst, 
and were frightfully disfigured. Goupil, especially, 
was streaming with blood, and livid with bruises 
from head to foot. 

<<They were allowed a few minutes to recover 
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their breath, undisturbed, except by the hootings 
and gibes of the mob below. Then a chief called 
out, *Come, let us caress these Frenchmen I' — and 
the crowd, knife in hand, began to mount the scaf- 
fold. They ordered a Christian Algonquin woman, 
a prisoner among them, to cut off Jogue's left 
thumb, which she did; and a thimib of Goupil was 
also severed, a clam-shell being used as the instru- 
ment in order to increase the pain. It is needless 
to specify further the tortures to which they were 
subjected, all designed J;o cause the greatest possible 
suffering without endangering life. At night they 
were removed from the scaffold and placed in one 
of the houses, each stretched on his back, with his 
limbs extended, and his ankles and wrists bound 
fast to stakes driven into the earthen floor. The 
children now profited by the examples of their 
parents, and amused themselves by placing live 
coals and red-hot ashes on the naked bodies of the 
prisoners, who, bound fast, and covered with wounds 
and bruises which made every movement a torture, 
were sometimes unable to shake them off. 

**In the morning they were again placed on the 
scaffold, where, during this and the two following 
days, they remained exposed to the taunts of the 
crowd. Then they were led in triimiph to the sec- 
ond Mohawk town, and afterwards to the third'' 
(the tribe had but three fortified towns with a total 
population of about thirty-five hundred), "suffer- 
ing at each a repetition of cruelties, the detail of 
which would be as monotonous as revolting. 

"In a house in the town of Teonontogen, Jogues 
was hung by the wrists between two of the upright 
poles which supported the structure, in such a man- 
ner that his feet could not touch the ground; and 
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thus he remained for some fifteen minutes, in ex- 
treme tortore, until, as he was on the point of swoon- 
ing, an Indian, with an impulse of pity, cut the cords 
and released hiuL While they were in this town, 
four fresh Huron prisoners, just taken, were brought 
in, and placed on tiiie scaffold with the rest. Jogues, 
in the midst of his pain and exhaustion, took the 
opportunity to convert them. An ear of green com 
was thrown to him for food, and he discovered a 
few rain-drops clinging to the husks. With these 
he baptized two of the Hurons. The remaining two 
received baptism soon after from a brook which the 
prisoners crossed on the way to another town. 

^^ Couture, though he had incensed the Indians 
by killing one of their warriors, had gained their 
admiration by his bravery ; and, after torturing him 
most savagely, they adopted him into one of their 
families, in place of a dead relative* Thenceforth 
he was comparatively safe. 

** Jogues and Goupil were less fortunate. Three 
of the Hurons had been burned to death, and they 
expected to share their fate. A council was held to 
pronounce their doom; but dissensions arose, and 
no result was reached. They were led back to the 
first village, where they remained, racked with sus- 
pense andjhalf dead with exhaustion. Jogues, how- 
ever, lost no opportunity to baptize dying infants, 
while Goupil taught children to make the sign of 
the cross. 

**0n one occasion he made the sign on the fore- 
head of a child, grandson of an Indian in whose 
lodge they lived. The superstition of the old sav- 
age was aroused. Some Dutchmen had told him 
that the sign of the cross came from the Devil, and 
would cause mischief. He thought that GoupU was 
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bewitching the child; and resolving to rid himself 
of so dangerous a gaest^ applied for aid to two young 
braves. 

** Jogues and Gonpil, clad in their squalid garb 
of tattered skias, were soon after walking together 
in the forest that adjoined the town, consoling them- 
selves with prayer, and mutually exhorting each 
other to suffer patiently for the sake of Christ and 
the Virgin, when, as they were returning, reciting 
their rosaries, they met the two young Indians, and 
read in their sullen visages an augury of ill. The 
Indians joined them, and accompanied them to the 
entrance of the town, where one of the two, sud- 
denly drawing a. hatchet from beneath his blanket, 
struck it into the head of Goupil, who fell, murmur- 
ing the name of Christ. Jogues dropped on his 
knees, and, bowing his head in prayer, awaited the^ 
blow, when the murderer ordered him to get up aad 
go home. He obeyed, but not until he had given 
absolution to his still breathing friend, and pres- 
ently saw the lifeless body dragged through the 
town amid hootings and rejoicings. 

^'Jogues passed a night of anguish and desola- 
tion, and in the morning, reckless of life, set forth 
in search of Goupil 's remains. 

** ^ Where are you going so fast!' demanded the 
old Indian, his master. *Do you not see those fierce 
young braves, who are watching to kill you?' 

** Jogues persisted, and the old man asked another 
Indian to go with him as a protector. The corpse 
had been flung into a neighboring ravine, at the 
bottom of which ran a torrent ; and here, with the 
Indian's help, Jogues found it, stripped naked, and 
gnawed by dogs. He dragged it into the water, and 
covered it with stones to save it from further muti- 
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lation, resolving to return- alone on the following 
day and secretly bury it. 

''But with the night there came a storm; and 
when, in the gray of the morning, Jogues descended 
to the brink of the stream, he found it a rolling, 
turbid flood, and the body was nowhere to be seen. 
Had the Indians or the torrent borne it away! 
Jogues waded into the cold current : it was the first 
of October ; he sounded it with his feet and with his 
stick ; he searched the rocks, the thicket, the forest ; 
but all in vain. Then, crouched by the pitiless 
stream, he mingled his tears with its waters, and, 
in a voice br(^en with groans, chanted the service 
of the dead. 

**The Indians, it proved, and not the flood, had 
robbed him of the remains of his friend. Early in 
the spring, when the snows were melting in the 
woods, he was told by Mohawk children that the 
body was lying, where it had been flung, in a lonely 
spot lower down the stream. He went to seek it; 
found the scattered bones, stripped by the foxes and 
the birds ; and, tenderly gathering them up, hid them 
in a hollow tree, hoping that a day might come 
when he could give them a Christian burial in con- 
secrated ground. 

''After the murder of Goupil, Jogue's life hung 
by a hair. He lived in hourly expectation of the 
tomahawk, and would have welcomed it as a boon. 
By signs and words he was warned that his hout 
was near ; but, as he never shimned his fate, it fled 
from him, and each day, with renewed astonishment, 
he found himself still among the living. 

"Late in the autumn, a party of the Indians set 
forth on their yearly deer-hunt, and Jogues was or- 
dered to go with them. Shivering and half-fam- 
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ishedy he followed ihem through the chill November 
forest, and shared their wild bivouac in the depths 
of the wintry desolation. The game they took was 
devoted to Areskoni, their god, and eaten in his 
honor. Jogues would not taste the meat offered to 
a demon ; and thus he starved in the midst of plenty. 
At night when the kettle was slung, and the savage 
crew made merry around their fire, he crouched in 
a comer of the hut, gnawed by hunger, and pierced 
to the bone with cold. They thought his presence 
unpropitious to their hunting, and the women espe- 
cially hated him. His demeanor at once astonished 
and incensed his masters. He brought them fire- 
wood like a squaw; he did their bidding without a 
murmur, and patiently bore their abuse; but when 
they mocked at his God, and laughed at his devo- 
tions, their slave assumed an air and tone of author- 
ity, and sternly rebuked •them. 

**He would sometimes escape from 'this Baby- 
lon, ' as he calls the hut, and wander in the forest, 
telling his beads and repeating passages of Scrip- 
ture. In a remote and lonely spot, he cut the bark 
in the form of a cross from the trunk of a great 
tree; and here he made his prayers. This living 
martyr, half clad in shaggy furs, kneeling on the 
snow among the icicled ro^s and beneath the gloomy 
pines, bowing in adoration before the emblem of the 
faith in which was his only consolation and his only 
hope, is alike a theme for the pen and a subject for 
the pencil. 

"The Indians at last grew tired of him, and sent 
him back to the village. Here he remained till the 
middle of March, baptizing infants and trying to 
convert adults. He told them of the sun, moon, 
planets, and stars. They listened with interest ; but 
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when from astronomy he passed to theology, he 
Spent his breath in vain. 

^^In March, the old man with whom he lived set 
forth for his spring fishing, taking with him his 
sqnaw and several children. Jognes also was of the 
party. They repaired to a lake, perhaps Lake Sara- 
toga, four days distant. Here they subsisted for 
some time on frogs, the entrails of fish, and other 
garbage. Jogues passed his days in the forest, re- 
peating his prayers, and carving the name of Jesus 
on trees, as a terror to the demons of the wilderness. 

''A messenger at length arrived from the town; 
and on the following day, under the pretense that 
signs of an enemy had been seen, the party broke 
up their camp, and returned home in hot haste. 
The messenger had brought tidings that a war-party, 
which had gone out against the French, had been 
defeated and destroyed, and that the whole popu- 
lation were clamoring to appease their grief by tor- 
turing Jogues to death. 

'^l^is was the true cause of the sudden and mys- 
terious return; but when they reached the t6wn, 
other tidings had arrived. The missing warriors 
were safe, and on their way home in triumph with 
a large number of prisoners. Again Jogues 's life 
was spared ; but he was forced to witness the torture 
and butchery of the converts and allies of the 
French. Existence became unendurable to him, and 
he longed to die. War-parties were continually go- 
ing out. Should they be defeated and cut off, he 
would pay the forfeit at the stake ; and if they came 
back, as they usually did, with booty and prisoners, 
he was doomed to see his countrymen and their 
Indian friends mangled, burned, and devoured. 

'^Jogues had shown no disposition to escape, and 
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great liberty was therefore allowed him. He went 
from town to town, giving absolution to the Chris^ 
tian captives, and converting and baptizing the 
heathen. On one occasion he baptized a woman in 
the midst of the fire, under pretense of lifting a cup 
of water to Jicr parched lips. There was no laci of 
objects for his zeah A single war-party returned 
from the Huron country with nearly a hundred pris- 
oners, who were distributed among the Iroquois 
towns, and the greater part burned.* Of the chil- 
dren of the Mohawks and their neighbors, he had 
baptized, before August, about seventy; insomuch 
that he began to regard his captivity as a Providen- 
tial interposition for the saving of souls. 

**At the end of July, he went with a party of In- 
dians to a fishing-place on the Hudson, about twenty 
miles below Fort Orange. While here, he learned 
that another war-party had lately returned witK 
prisoners, two of whom had been burned to death 
at Osseruenon. On this, his conscience smote him 
that he had not remained in the town to give the 
sufferers absolution or baptism; and he begged 
leave of the old woman who had him in charge to 
return at the first opportunity. A canoe soon after 
went up the river with some of the Iroquois, and 
he was allowed to go in it. When they reached Ren- 
saellerswyck, the Indians landed to trade with the 
Dutch, and took Jogues with them. 

**The centre of this rude little settlement was 
Fort Ol^ange, a miserable structure of logs, standing 

* The Dutch dergynum, Megapolensis, at this time living at Fort 
Orange, bears the strongest testimony ia the ferocity with which his 
friends, the Mohawks, treated their prisoners. He mentions the 
same modes of torture which Jogues describes, and is very explicit 
as to cannibalism: ''The common people eat the arms, buttocks, and 
trunk; but the chi^s eat the head and the heart." This feast was 
of a religious character. 
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on a spot now within the limits of the city of Al- 
bany.* It contained several houses and other build- 
ings; and behind it was a small church, recently 
erected, and serving as the abode of the pastor. 
Dominie Megapolensis, known in our day as the 
writer of an interesting though short account of 
the Mohawks. Some twenty-five or thirty houses, 
roughly built of boards and roofed with thatch, were 
scattered at intervals on or near the borders of the 
Hudson, above and below the fort. Their inhabi- 
tants, about a himdred in number, were for the most 
part rude Dutch farmers, tenants of Van Rensse- 
laer, the patroon, or lord of the manor. They raised 
wheat, of which they made beer, and oats, with 
which they fed their numerous horses. They traded, 
too, with the Indians, who profited greatly by the 
competition among them, receiving guns, knives, 
axes, kettles, cloth, and beads, at moderate rates, in 
exchange for their furs. The Dutch were on excel- 
lent terms with their red neighbors, met them in 
t)ie forest without the least fear, and sometimes in- 
termarried with them. They had known of Jogues 's 
captivity, and, to their great honor, had made efforts 
for his release, offering for that purpose goods to 
a considerable value, but without effect. 

^*At Fort Orange, Jogues heard startling news. 
The Indians of the village where he lived were, he 
was told, enraged against him, and determined to 
bum him. About the first of July, a war party had 
set out for Canada, and one of the warriors had 
offered to Jogues to be the bearer of a letter frjDm 
him to the French commander at Three Rivers, 
thinking probably to gain some advantage under 
cover of a parley. Jogues knew that the French 

* The site of the Phoenix HoteL 
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woxild be on their guard ; and he felt it his duty to 
lose no opportunity of informing them as to the state 
of affairs among the Iroquois* A Dutchman gave 
him a piece of paper; and he wrote a letter, in a 
jargon of Latin, French, and Huron, warning his 
countrymen to be on their guard, as war-parties 
were constantly going out, and they could hope for 
no respite from attack until late in the autumn. 
When the Iroquois reached the mouth of the river 
Bichelieu, where a small fort had been built by the 
French the preceding summer, the messenger asked 
for a parley, and gave Jogues's letter to the com- 
mander of the post, who, after reading it, turned 
his cannon on the savages. They fled in dismayi 
leaving behind them their baggage and some of their 
guns ; and returning home in a fury, charged Jogues 
with having caused their discomfiture. 

^^ Jogues had expected this result, and was pre- 
pared to meet it ; but several of the principal Dutch 
settlers, and among them Van Curler, who had made 
the previous attempt to rescue him, urged that his 
deatJi was certain if he returned to the Lidian town, 
and advised him to make his escape. In the Hud- 
son, opposite the settlement, lay a small Dutch ves- 
sel nearly ready to sail. Van Curler offered him a 
passage in her to Bordeaux or Bochelle, — ^represent- 
ing that the opportunity was too good to be lost, and 
nmking light of the prisoner's objection that a con- 
nivance in his escape on the part of the Dutch would 
excite the resentment of the Indians against them. 

^'Jogues thanked him warmly; but, to his amaze- 
ment, asked for a right to consider the matter, and 
take counsel of God in prayer. 

^^He spent the night in great agitation, tossed by 
doubt, and full of anxiety lest his self-love should 
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beguile him from his duty. Was it not possible that 
the Indians might spare his life^ and that, by a 
timely drop of water, he might still rescue souls 
from torturing devils and eternal fires of perdition T 

^^Qn the other hand, would he not, by remaining 
to meet a fate almost inevitable, incur the guilt of 
suicide? And even should he escape torture and 
death, could he hope that the Indians would again 
permit him to instruct and baptize their prisoners? 
Of his French companions, one, Goupil, was dead; 
while Couture had urged Jogues to flight, saying 
that he would then follow his example, but that, so 
long as the Father remained a prisoner, he, Couture, 
would share his fate. 

^'Before morning, Jogues had made his decision. 
God, he thought, would be better pleased should he 
embrace the opportunity given him. He went to 
find his Dutch friends, and, with a profusion of 
thanks, accepted their offer. They told him that a 
boat should be left for him on the shore, and that 
he must watch his time, and escape in it to the ves- 
sel, where he would be safe:. 

^^He and his Indian masters lodged together in 
a large building, like a bam, belonging to a Dutch 
farmer. It was a hundred feet long, and had no 
partition of any kind. At one end the fanner kept 
his cattle; at the other he slept with his wife, a 
Mohawk squaw, and his children, while his Indian 
guests lay on the floor in the middle. As he is de- 
scribed as one of the principal persons of the col- 
ony, it is clear that the civilization of Bensellaers- 
wyck was not high. 

*'Iq the evening, Jogues, in such a manner as not 
to excite the suspicion of the Indians, went out to 
reconnoitre. There was a fence aroimd the house, 
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an3 as he was passing it a large dog belonging to 
the farmer flew at him, and bit him very severely 
in the leg, 

**The Dntchman, hearing the noise, came out with 
a light, led Jogues back into the building, and band- 
aged his wound. He seemed to have some suspi- 
cion of the prisoner's design; for, fearful perhaps 
that his escape might exasperate the Indians, he 
made fast the door in such a manner that it could 
not readily be opened. 

** Jogues now lay down among the Indians, who, 
rolled in their blankets, were stretched aroimd hinu 
He was fevered with excitement ; and the agitation 
of his mind, joined to the pain of his wound, kept 
him aWake aU night. About dawn, while the In- 
dians were still asleep, a laborer in the employ of 
the farmer came in with a lantern, and Jogues, who 
spoke no Dutch, gave him to understand by signs 
that he needed his help and guidance.* The man 
was disposed to aid him, silently led the way out, 
quieted the dogs, and showed him the path to the 
river. It was more than half a mile (Ustant, and 
the way was rough and broken. Jogues was greatly 
exhausted) and his wounded limb gave him such pain 
that he walked with the utmost difficulty. 

**When he reached the shore, the day was break- 
ing, and he found to his dismay that the ebb of the 
tide had left the boat high and dry. He shouted to 
the vessel, but no one heard him. His desperation 
gave him strength ; and, by working the boat to and 
fro, he pushed it at length, little by little, into the 
water, entered it, and rowed to the vessel. The 
Dutch sailors received him kindly, and hid him in 
the bottom of the hold, placing a large box over the 
hatchway. 
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^'He remained two days, half-stifled, in this foul 
lurking-place, while the Indians, fnrions at his es- 
cape, ransacked the settlement in vain to find him. 
They came off to the vessel, and so terrified the offi- 
cers that Jogues was sent on shore at night, and 
led to the fort. 

^^Here he was hidden in the garret of a house oc- 
cupied by a miserly old man, to whose diarge he 
was consigned. Food was sent to him; but, as his 
host appropriated the larger part to himself, Jogues 
was nearly starved. There was a compartment of 
his garret, separated from the rest by a partition 
of boards. Here the old Dutchman, who, like many 
others of the settlers, carried on a trade with the 
Mohawks, kept a quantity of goods for that pur« 
pose ; and hitiier he often brought his customers. 

'^The boards of the partition had shrunk, leaving 
wide crevices*; and Jogues could plainly see the In- 
dians as they passed between him and the light. 
They, on their part, might as easily have seen him, 
if he had not, when he heard them entering the house, 
hidden himself behind some barrels in the comer; 
where he would sometimes remain crouched for 
hours, in a constrained and painful posture, half 
suffocated with heat, and afraid to move a limb. 

''His wounded leg began to show dangerous symp- 
toms; but he was relieved by the care of f Dutch 
surgeon of the fort The minister, Megapolensis, 
also visited him, and did all in his power for the 
comfort of his Catholic brother with whom he seems 
to have been well pleased, and whom he calls 'a very 
learned scholar.^ 

''When Jogues had remained for six weeks in this 
hiding-place, his Dutch friends succeeded in satisfy- 
ing his Indian masters by the payment of a large 
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ransom.^' (Goods were given to the Indians to the 
value of three thousand livres.) **A vessel from 
Manhattan, now New York, soon after brought up 
an order from the Director-Gteneral, Kief t, that he 
should be sent to hinu Accordingly he was placed 
in a small vessel, which carried him down the Hud- 
son. The Dutch on board treated him with great 
kindness; and, to do him honor, they named after 
him one of the islands in the river. 

^^At Manhattan he found a dilapidated fort, gar- 
risoned by sixty soldiers, and containing a stone 
church and the Director-GFeneral 's house, together 
with store-houses and barracks. Near it were 
ranges of small houses, occupied chiefly by mechan- 
ics and laborers ; while the dwellings oi the remain- 
ing colonists, numbering in all four or five hundred, 
were scattered here and there on the island and the 
neighboring shores. The settlers were of different 
sects and nations, but chiedy Dutch colonists. Kief t 
told his guest that eighteen different languages were 
spoken at Manhattan. The colonists were in the 
midst of a bloody Indian war, brought on by their 
own besotted cruelty; and while Jogues was at the 
fort, some forty of the Dutchmen were killed on the 
neighboring farms, and many bams and houses 
burned. 

"The Director-General, with a humanity that was 
far from usual with him, exchanged Jogues 's squalid 
and savage dress for a suit of Dutch cloth, and gave 
him passage in a small vessel which was then about 
to sail. The voyage was rough and tedious; and 
the passenger slept on deck on a coil of ropes, suf- 
fering greatly from cold, and often drenched by the 
waves that broke over the vessePs side. 

^^ At length she reached Falmouth, on the southern 
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coast of England, when all the crew went ashore for 
a carouse, leaving Jogues alone on board. A boat 
presently came cdongside with a gang of desperar 
does, who boarded her and rifled her of everything 
valuable, threatened Jogues with a pistol, and 
robbed him of his hat and coat. He obtained some 
assistance from the crew of a French ship in the 
harbor, and, on the day before Christmas [1643] 
took passage in a small coal vessel for the neigh* 
boring coast of Brittany. 

''In the following afternoon he was set on shore a 
little to the north of Brest, and, seeing a peasant's 
cottage not far off, he approached it, and asked the 
way ta the nearest church. 

''The peasant and his wife, as the narrative 
gravely tells us, mistook him, by reason of his mod* 
est deportment, for some pooi^ but pious Irishman, 
and asked him to share their supper, after finishing 
his devotions, — an invitation which Jogues, half 
famished as he was, gladly accepted. He reached 
the church in time for the early mass, and with an 
unutterable joy knelt before the altar, and renewed 
the communion of which he had been deprived ^o 
long. 

**When he returned to the cottage, the attention 
of his hosts was at once attracted to his mutilated 
and distorted hands. They asked him with amaze- 
ment how he could have received such injuries ; and 
when they heard the story of his tortures, their sur- 
prise and veneration knew no bounds. Two young 
girls, their daughters, begged him to accept aU they 
had to give, — a handful of sous; while the peasant 
made known the character of his new guest to his 
neighbors. 

''A trader from Bennes brought a horse to the 
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door, and offered the use of it to Jogaes, to carry 
him to the Jesuit college in that town. He grate- 
fully accepted it ; and on the morning of the fifth of 
January, 1644, reached his destination. 

"He dismounted, and knocked at the door of the 
college. The porter opened it, and saw a man wear-- 
ing on his head an old woollen nightcap, and in an 
attire little better than that of a beggar. 

**Joguesfc asked to see the Eector; but the porter 
answered, coldly, that the Eector was busied in the 
Sacristy. Jogues begged him to say that a man 
was at the door with news from Canada. The mis- 
sions of Canada were at this time an object of primal 
interest to the Jesuits, and above all to the Jesuits 
of France. A letter from Jogues, written during 
his captivity, had also reached France, as had also 
the Jesuit Relation of 1643, which contained a long 
account of his capture; and he had no doubt been 
an engrossing theme of conversation in every house 
of the French Jesuits. 

**The Father Eector was putting on his vestments 
to say mass ; but when he heard that a poor man 
from Canada had asked for him at the door, he 
postponed the service and went to meet him. 

** Jogues, without discovering himself, gave him a 
letter from the Dutch Director-General attesting hia 
character. The Eector, before reading it, began to 
question him as to the affairs of Canada, and at 
length asked him if he knew Father Jogues. 

** *I knew him very well,' was the reply. 

** *The Iroquois have taken him,' pursued the 
Eector. *Is he dead? Have they murdered him?' 

** *No,' answered Jogues; *he is alive and at lib- 
erty, and I am he. ' And he fell on his knees to ask 
Ids Superior's blessing. 
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'^That night was a night of jubilation and thanks- 
giving in the college of Bennes. 

**Jogues became a center of curiosity and rever- 
ence. He was summoned to Paris. The Queen, 
Anne of Austria, wished to see him; and when the 
persecuted slave of the Mohawks was conducted into 
the presence, she kissed his mutilated hands while 
the ladies of the Court thronged around to do him 
homage. We are told, and no doubt with truth, 
that these honors were unwelcome to the modest 
and single-hearted missionary. . . . - 

**A priest with any deformity of body is debarred 
from saying mass. The teeth and knives of the Iro- 
quois had inflicted an injury worse than the tortures 
imagined, for they had robbed Jogues of the privi- 
lege which was the chief consolation of his life ; but 
the Pope, by a special dispensation, restored it to 
him.'' 

If one were writing fiction, the tale of Isaac 
Jogues 's heroism should end here. Surely this 
maimed and tortured priest had done his part for 
his Order. Surely, after his unspeakable torments 
and sufferings, after his long months of captivity, 
after his repeated escapes from death only by a 
series of veritable miracles, he had well earned the 
right to finish his days in the peace of some quiet 
French village or college, serving his God and car- 
ing for a Christian flock suited to his gentle and 
loving heart. 

But this mild scholar was a soldier of the Cross 
such as can hardly be paralleled even among the 
self -immolating missionary Fathers of the Catholic 
Church. Amid the insidious flattery of reverencing 
great ladies, and the special veneration of his col- 
leagues and superiors, he had but one thought : to 
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return and carry on his work of saving the sonls 
of the fierce cannibals at whose hands he had suf- 
fered such unspeakable things. 

Hardly had the spring opened, when he sailed 
again f 6r Canada. 

On July 5 of the following year he was at a con- 
ference with the Iroquois chiefs (who did not know 
of his presence), among whom appeared to his in- 
finite delight his friend and faithful helper Guil- 
laume Couture from whom he had parted over two 
years before: instead of escaping, as planned, he 
had become a Mohawk in dress and appearance, had 
gained great influence in the tribe, and had virtually 
persuaded the fierce warriors to send the embassy 
of peace. 

Seated in the council on mats of spruce bark the 
painted and bedecked ambassadors indulged in flow- 
ery oratory and fair excuses and promises. 

When the famous leader Kiotsaton expounded the 
significance of his fifteenth belt of wampxmi, he de- 
clared it told that the Iroquois had always wished 
to send Jogues back to his friends, and had intended 
to do so, — but that the rascally Dutch had prevented 
this by stealing the Father from his Mohawk friends. 

**If he had but been patient,'' declared the in- 
jured innocent, Kiotsaton, **I would have brought 
him back myself. Now I know not^hat has befaUen 
him. Perhaps he is drowned. Perhaps he is dead." 

Jogues turned to the Fathers beside him with a 
rueful smile: *'They had the pile laid to bum me. 
They would have killed me a hundred times, if God 
had not saved my life/' 

The supply of wampum belts, and of oratory, was 
at last exhausted. The mutual presents were ac- 
cepted. The pipe of peace was smoked. Kiotsaton 
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departed, loaded mth gifts, conjuring his brothers 
to obey "Onontio" (the Governor) and the French, 

The thankful Jesuits and officials watched band 
after band of Indians from many other widely dis* 
tributed tribes — ^Montagnais, Nipissings, Atticame« 
guesy Algonquins of the Ottawas, Hurons in the sixty 
canoes of their fleet— paddle up to Three Bivers, 
which '^swarmed like an ant-hiU with savages," to 
conclude a solemn covenant of enduring peace with 
the French and with the Five Nations. 

''There was peace in this dark and blood-stained 
wilderness. The lynx, the panther, and the wolf had 
made a covenant of love; but who should be their 
surety f A doubt and a fear mingled with the joy 
of the Jesuit Fathers ; and to their thanksgiving to 
God they joined a prayer, that the hand which had 
given might still be stretched forth to preserve.*' 

Well might they doubt that the panther had 
changed so suddenly into a house-cat. Nor was it 
long before the essential and cherished peace began 
to demand their best care lest it perish. 

The intrepid Couture had gone back to winter 
with the Iroquois, mainly to hold them to their 
pledged faith ; and his reports made it evident that, 
sincere as the dreaded warriors of the Five Nations 
had been in their desire for peace, an agent of influ- 
ence was needed among thenu 

Naturally enough, Jogues was chosen. 

''No white man. Couture excepted, knew their lan- 
guage and their character so welL His errand was 
half political, half religious ; for not only was he to 
be the bearer of gifts, wampum-belts, and messages 
from the Governor, but he was also to found a new 
mission, christened in advance with a prophetic 
name, — the Mission of the Martyrs. 
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**For two years past, Jogues had heeo? at Mon* 
treal ; and it was here that he received the order of 
his Superior to proceed to the Mohawk towns. At 
first, nature asserted itself, and he recoiled involtm* 
tarily at the thought of tiie horrors of which his 
scarred body and mutilated hands were a living me- 
mento. It was a transient weakness; and he pre-i 
pared to depart with more than willingness, giving 
thanks to Heaven that he had been found worthy 
to suffer and to die for the saving of souls and the 
greater glory of God. 

**He felt a presentiment ihat his death was near, 
and wrote to a friend, *I shall go, and shall not re- 
turn.' An Algonquin convert gave him sage advice. 
*Say nothing about the Faith at first, for there is 
nothing so repulsive, in the beginning, as our doc- 
trine, which seems to destroy everything that men 
hold dear; and as your long cassock preaches, as 
well as your lips, you had better put on a short coaf 

** Jogues therefore exchanged the uniform of Loy- 
ola for a civilian's doublet and hose, *for,' observes 
his Superior, *one should be all things to all men, 
that he may gain them all to Jesus Christ. ' It would 
be well if the application of the maxim had always 
been as harmless. 

** Jogues left Three Eivers about the middle of 
May (1646), with the Sieur Bourdon, engineer to the 
Governor, two Algonquins with gifts to confirm the 
peace, and four Mohawks as guides and escort. He 
passed the Bichelieu and Lake Champlain, well-re- 
membered scenes of former miseries, and reached 
the foot of Lake George on th eve of Corpus ChristL 
Hence he called the lake *Lac St. Sacrement*; and 
this name it preserved until, a century after, an 
ambitious Irishman, in compliment to the sovereign 
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from whom he sought advanoement, gave it the name 
it bears. 

**From Lake George they crossed on foot to the 
Hudson, where, being greatly fatigued by their heavy 
load of gifts, they borrowed canoes at an L^oquois 
fishing-station, and descended to Fort Orange. Here 
Jogues met the Dutch friends to whom he owed his 
life, and who now kindly welcomed and entertained 
him. After a few days he left them^ and ascended 
the river Mohawk to the first Mohawk town. ] 

** Crowds gathered from the neighboring towns to 
gaze on the man whom they had known as a scorned 
and abused slave, and who now appeared among 
them as the ambassador of a power which hitherto, 
indeed, they had despised, but which in their present 
mood they were willing to propitiate. 

^^ There was a coimcil in one of the lodges; and 
while his crowded auditory smoked their pipes, 
Jogues stood in the midst and harangued them. He 
offered in due form the gifts of the Governor, with 
the wampum-belts and their messages of peace^ 
while at every pause his^ words were echoed by a, 
unanimous grunt of applause from the attentive con- 
course. Peace speeches were made in return; and 
all was harmony. When, however, the Algonquin 
deputies stood before the council, they and their 
gifts were coldly received. The old hate, maintained 
by traditions of mutual atrocity, burned fiercely un- 
der a thin semblance of peace ; and though no out- 
break took place, the prospect of the future was very 
ominous. 

*'The business of the embassy was scarcely fin- 
ished when the Mohawks counseled Jogues and his 
companions to go home with all despatch, saying 
that if they waited longer, they might meet on the 
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way warriors of the four upper nations, who wonld 
inevitahly kill the two Algonquin deputies, if not the 
French also. Jogaes therefore set out on his re- 
turn ; but not imtU, despite the advice of his Indian 
convert, he had made the rounds of the houses, con- 
fessed and instructed a few Christian prisoners still 
remaining here, and baptized several dying Mo- 
hawks. Then he and his party crossed through the 
forest to the southern extremity of Lake George, 
made bark cauoes, and descended to Fort Bichelieu, 
where they arrived on the twenty-seventh of June." 

His political errand was accomplished. Now, 
should he return to the Mohawks, or should the 
Mission of the Martyrs be for a time abaudonedf 

**Lalemant, who had succeeded Vimont as Supe- 
rior of the missions, held a council at Quebec with 
three other Jesuits, of whom Jogues was one, and 
it was detennined that, unless some new contingency 
should arise, he should remain for the winter at 
MontreaL This was in July. Soon after, the plan 
was changed, for reasons which do not appear, and 
Jogues received orders to repair to his dangerous 
post. 

**He set out on ihe twenty-fourth of August, ac- 
companied by a young Frenchman named Lalande, 
and three or four Hurpns. On the way they met 
Indians who warned them of a change of feeling 
in the Mohawk towns, and the Hurons, alarmed, re- 
fused to go farther. Jogues, naturally perhaps the 
most timid man of the party, had no thought of 
drawing back, and pursued his journey with his 
young companion, who, like other donnes of the mis- 
sions, was scarcely behind the Jesuits themselves in 
devoted enthusiasm. 

^^The reported change of feeling had indeed taken 
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place ; and fhe occasion of it was characteristic. On 
his previous visit to the Mohawks, Jognes, meaning 
to return, had left in their charge a small chest or 
box. From the first they were cQstmstful, suspect- 
ing that it contained some secret mischief. He there- 
fore opened it, and showed them the contents, which 
were a few personal necessaries; and having thus, 
as he thought, reassured them, locked the box and 
left it in their keeping. The Huron prisoners in the 
town attempted to noake favor with their Iroquois 
enemies by abusing their French friends, — declaring 
them to be sorcerers, who had bewitched, by their 
charms and mummeries, the whole Huron nation, and 
caused drought, famine, pestilence, and a host of in- 
supportable ndseries. Thereupon, the suspicions of 
the Mohawks against the box revived with double 
force ; and they were convinced that famine, the pest, 
or some malignant spirit was shut up in it, waiting 
the moment to issue forth and destroy them. There 
was sickness in the town, and caterpillars were eat- 
ing their com ; this was ascribed to the sorceries of 
the Jesuit. Still they were divided in opinion. Some 
stood firm for the French; others were furious 
against them. Among the Mohawks, three clans or 
families were predominant, if indeed they did not 
compose the entire nation, — ^the clans of the Bear, 
the Tortoise, and the Wolf. Though by the nature 
of their constitution it was scarcely possible that 
these clans should come to blows, so intimately were 
they bound together by ties of blood, yet they were 
often divided on points of interest or policy ; and on 
this occasion the Bear raged against the French, and 
howled for war, while tiie Tortoise and the Wolf 
still clung to the treaty. Among savages, with no 
government except the intermittent one of coimcils. 
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the party of action and violence mnst always pre- 
vail. The Bear chiefs sang their war-songs, and, 
followed by the young men of their own clan, and 
by snch others as they had infected with their own 
frenzy, set forth in two bands on the war-path. 

* * The warriors of one of these bands were making 
their way through the forests between the Mohawk 
and Lake George, when they met Jognes and La- 
lande. They seized them, stripped them, and led 
them in triumph to their town. 

**Here a savage crowd surrounded them, beating 
them with sticks and with their fists. One of them 
eut thin strips from the back and arm of Jogues, 
saying as he did so. 

" *Let us see if this white flesh is the flesh of an 
oki^ (a magician). 

" *I am a man like yourselves,^ replied Jogues, 
*but I do not fear death or torture. I do not know 
why you would kill me. I come here to confirm the 
peace and show you the way to heaven, and you 
treat me like a dog.^ 

" *You shall die to-morrow,^ cried the rabble. 
*Take courage, we shall not bum you. We shall 
strike you both with a hatchet, and place your heads 
on the palisade, that your brothers may see you when 
we take them prisoners. ' 

*'The clans of the Wolf and the Tortoise still 
raised their voices in behalf of the captive French- 
men; but the fury of the minority swept all before 
it. 

**In the evening, — ^it was the eighteenth of Octo- 
ber, — Jogues, smarting with his wounds and bruises, 
was sitting in one of the lodges, when an Indian 
entered, and asked him to a feast. 

**To refuse would have been an offense. He arose 
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and followed the savage, who led him to the lodge 
of the Bear chief. Jogues bent his head to enter, 
when another Indian, standing concealed within, 
struck at him with a hatchet. 

'^An Iroquois, called by the French Le Berger, 
who seems to have followed in order to defend him, 
bravely held out his arm to ward off the blow, but 
the hatchet cut through it, and sank into the mis- 
sionary's brain. He fell at the feet of his mur- 
derer, who at once finished the work by hacking off 
his head. Lalande was left in suspense all night, 
and in the morning was killed in a similar manner. 
The bodies of the two Frenchmen were then thrown 
into the Mohawk, and their heads displayed on the 
points of the palisade which enclosed the town. 

^*Thus died Isaac Jogues, one of the purest ex- 
amples of Boman Catholic virtue which this Western 
continent has seen. The priests, his associates, 
praise his humility, and tell us that it reached the 
point of self-contempt, — ^a crowning virtue in their 
eyes ; that he regarded himself as nothing, and lived 
solely to do the will of God as uttered by the lips 
of his Superiors. They add that, when left to tiie 
guidance of his own judgment, his self -distrust made 
him very slow of decision, but that when acting un- 
der orders he knew neither hesitation nor fear. With 
all his gentleness, he had a certain warmth or vi- 
vacity of temperament ; and we have seen how, dur- 
ing his first captivity, while humbly submitting to 
every caprice of his tyrants and appearing to rejoice 
in abasement, a derisive word against his faith 
would change the lamb into the lion, and the lips 
that seemed so tame would speak in sharp, bold 
tones of menace and reproof.'* 

A superb figure, this gentle martyr who dared 
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all — ^save to fail in giving all, including lif e^ for his 
Cause I 

Isaac Jogues, Lalemant, Bressoni, Breboeuf, Gktr- 
nier, Chaumont, Chabanel and the others of that in- 
trepid band — ^they go far indeed to blot out Torque- 
mada, the horrors of the Inquisition in Spain and 
the West Indies and Spanish America, and the other 
black pages which have been emphasized in the 
history of the Society of Jesus. 



CHAPTER Vm 

THE DEBVISHES AT OMDURMAN 

On the last day of August, 1898, Kitchener's army 
of 22,000 British and Egyptian troops came within 
sight of Omdurman, the last stronghold of Mahdism, 
where the pale yeUow dome of the Mahdi's tomb 
rose above a vast purplish splotch of mud houses by 
the side of the Nile, close to EQiartum and nearly 
1,400 miles up the Nile. 

This was the climax of the campaign in which' the 
Sirdar had been wiping out sixteen years of English 
humiliation : the loss of the Sudan, the massacre of 
Baker's levies, the annihilation of Hicks Pasha's 
force, the death of Gordon. He had taken heavy 
vengeance at the Atbara, crushing Mahmud's army, 
and capturing the redoubtable Mahmud himself. 
Now he had penetrated to the stronghold of the 
Khalifa, who still had 50,000 fanatical desert Bag- 
gara foUowers (Eapling's **Fuzzy-wuzzy," the only 
one who ever ^^bruk a British square"), all eager 
to die in this holy war against the infideL 

The following night, the British camp lay along 
the Nile beside the little village of Agaiga, seven 
miles below Omdurman; and by the first streak of 
dawn the cavalry was abroad, the gunboats lay in 
the river with steam up, and the troops, who had 
spent the night under arms, were in pogition for the 
culminating act of the drama. 

m 
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Q. W. SteevenSy the correspondent of a London 
newspaper on this campaign, saw what followed : 

^^Liight stole qnietly into tiie sky behind ns; there 
was no sonnd from the plain or the hills before ns; 
there was hardly a sonnd from onr own line. Every- 
body was very silent, bnt very curions. Wonld they 
be so mad as to come ont and run their heads into 
onr fire? It seemed beyond hoping for; yet cer- 
tainly they had been fidl of war the day before. 
Bnt most of ns were expecting instantly the order 
to advance on Omdnrmao. 

^'A trooper rose ont of the dimness from behind' 
the shonlder of Gebel Snrgham, grew larger and 
plainer, spnrred violently np to the line and inside. 
A conple more were silhonetted ^across onr front. 
Then the electric whisper came racing down the line ; 
they were coming. The Lancers came in on the left ; 
the Egyptian monnted troops drew like a curtain 
across us from left to right. As they passed a 
flicker of white flags began to extend and fill the 
front in their place. The noise of something began 
to creep in upon us ; it cleared and divided into the 
tap of drums and the far-away surf of raucous war* 
cries. A shiver of expectancy thrilled along our 
army, and then a sigh of content. They were com* 
ing on. Allah help them! they were coming on. 

^^It was now half -past six. The flags seemed still 
.very distant, the roar very faint, and the thud of 
our first gun was almost startling. It may have 
startled them too, but it startled them into life. 
The line of flags flung forward, and a mass of white 
flying linen swung forward with it too. They came 
very fast, and they came very straight; and then 
presently they came no farther. With a crash the 
bullets leaped out of the British rifles. It began 
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with the Guards and Warwicks — section volleys at 
2,000 yards ; then, as the Dervishes edged rightward, 
it ran along to the Highlanders, the Lincolns, and 
to Maxwell's Brigade. The British stood up in 
double rank behind their zariba; the blacks lay 
down in their shelter-trench ; both poured out death 
as fast as they could load and press trigger. Shrap- 
nel whistled and Maxims growled savagely. From 
all the line came perpetual fire, fire, fire, and shrieked 
forth in great gusts of destruction. 

**And the enemy t No white troops wbuld have 
faced that torrent of death for five minutes, but the 
Baggara and the blacks came on. The torrent swept 
into them and hurled them down in whole companies. 
You saw a rigid line gather itself up and rush on 
evenly; then before a shrapnel shell or a Maxim 
the line suddenly quivered and stopped. The line 
was yet unbroken, but it was quite still. But other 
lines gathered up again, again, and yet again ; they 
went down, and yet others rushed on. Sometimes 
they came near enough to see a single figure quite 
plainly. One old man with a white flag started with 
five comrades; all dropped, but he alone came 
bounding forward to within 200 yards of the 14th 
Sudanese. Then he folded his arms across his face, 
and his limbs loosened, and he dropped sprawling 
to earth beside his flag. 

^^It was the last day of Mahdism and the greatest. 
They could never get near, and they refused to hold 
back. By now the ground before us was all white 
with dead men's drapery. Bifles grew red-hot; the 
soldiers seized them by the slings and dragged them 
back to the reserve to exchange them for cool ones. 
It was not a battle, but an execution. 

^*In the middle of it all we were surprised to find 
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that we were losing men. The crash of onr own fire 
was so prodigious that we could not hear their bul- 
lets whistle ; yet they came and swooped down and 
found victims. The Dervishes were firing at their 
extreme range, and their bullets were many of them 
almost spent ; but as they always fire high they often 
hit. So that while you might have thought you were 
at a shoot of rabbits, you suddenly heard the sharp 
cry, * Bearer party there, quick, ^ and a man was 
being borne rearward. Few went down, but there 
was a steady trickle to hospital. Bullets may have 
been spent, and Captain Caldecott, of the Warwicks, 
was one of the strongest men in the army ; but that 
helped him nothing when the dropping ball took him 
in the temple and came out through the jugular. 
He lay an hour unconscious, then opened his eyes 
with *For God's sake, give me water I' and died as 
he drank. All mourned him for a smart officer and 
a winning comrade. Most of all the two Highland 
battalions dropped men. The zariba behind which 
they were tmwisely posted obliged them to stand, 
besides hampering them both in fire and when it 
came to movement ; a little clump of enemy gathered 
in a hole in front of them, and by the time the guns 
came up to shell them out, the Camerons had lost 
some twenty-five and the Seaforths above a dozen. 
**But loss on this scale was not to be considered 
beside the awftd slaughter of the Dervishes. If 
they still came on our men needed only time and 
ammunition and strength to point a rifle to kill them 
off to the very last man. Only by now — small won- 
der — ^they were not coming on. They were not driven 
back ; they were all killed in coming on. One section 
of fire after another hushed, and at eight o'clock 
the village and the plain were still again. The last 
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shell had burst over the last visible group of Der- 
vishes; now there was nothing but the unbending, 
grimly expectant line before Agaiga and the still 
carpet of white in front. 

**We waited half an hour or so, and then the sud- 
den bugle called us to our feet. * Advance/ it cried ; 
*to Omdurmanl^ added we. Slowly the force broke 
up, and expanded. The evident intention was to 
march in echelon of brigades — ^the Second British 
leading along the river, the First British on their 
right rear, the Maxwell's, Lewis's, and Macdonald's, 
with Collinson's still supporting. Lewis and Mac- 
donald had changed places, the latter being now out- 
ermost and rearmost ; at the time few noti<3ed that. 
The moment the Dervish attack had died down the 
21st Lancers had slipped out, and pushed straight 
for the Khalifa's capitaL 

^'Movement was dow, since the leading brigade 
had to wait till the others had gone far enough in- 
land to take their positions. We passed over a cor- 
ner of the field of fire, and saw for certain what 
slaughter we had done. The bodies were not in 
heaps — bodies hardly ever are; but they spread 
evenly over acres and acres. And it was very re- 
markable, if you remembered the Atbara, that you 
saw hardly a black ; nearly all the dead had the Ugh 
forehead and taper cheeks of the Arab. The Bag- 
gara had been met at last, and he was worth meeting. 
Some lay very composedly, with their slippers placed 
under their heads for a last pillow ; some knelt, cut 
short in the middle of a last prayer. Others were 
torn to pieces, vermilion blood already drying on 
brown skin, kUled instantly beyond doubt. Others, 
again, seemingly as dead as these, sprang up as we 
approached, and rushed savagely, hurling spears at 
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the nearest enemy. They were bayoneted or shot. 
Once again the plain seemed empty, bnt for the 
advancing masses and for the carpet of reddened 
white and broken bodies xmderf oot. 

^*It was now twenty minutes to ten. The Brit- 
ish had crested a low ridge between Gebel Snr- 
gham and the Nile; Maxwell's brigade was just 
ascending it, Lewis's just coming up tmder the hill. 
Men who could go where they liked were up with 
the British, staring hungrily at Omdurman. Sud- 
denly from rearward broke out a heavy crackle of 
fire. We thought perhaps a dozen men or so had 
been shamming dead; we went on staring at Om- 
durman. But next instant we had to turn and gal- 
lop hot-heeled back again. For the crackle became 
a crashing, and the crashing waxed to a roar. Der- 
vishes were firing at us from the top of Gebel Sur- 
gham, dervishes were firing behind and to the right 
of it. The 13th Sudanese were bounding up the hUl ; 
Lewis's brigade had hastily faced to its right west- 
ward, and was volleying for life; Macdonald's be- 
yond, still facing northward, was a sheet of flashes 
and a roll of smoke. What was itf Had they come 
to life again f No time to ask; reinforcements or 
ghosts, they were on us, and the battle was begun 
all over again. 

**To understand, you must hear now what we 
only heard afterwards. The dervish army, it ap- 
peared, had not returned to Omdurman on the night 
of the 1st, but had bivouacked-— 40,000 to 50,000 of 
them — ^behind Gebel Surgham, southwestward from 
Agaiga. The Khalifa had doubtless expected a sud- 
den attack at daybreak, as at Firket, at Abu Aamed, 
on the Atbara ; as we marched by night to our posi- 
tion Ibefore Omdurman, he must have designed to 
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spring on our right flank. When day broke and no 
enemy appeared he divided his army into three 
corps. The first, nnder Osman Azrak, attacked the 
village; the second, with the green banner of Ali 
Wad Helu— with him Abdnllc^'s eldest son, the 
Sheik-ed-Din, moved toward Kerreri Heights to 
envelop our right ; the third, nnder Abdnllahi him- 
self and his brother Gaknb, remained behind Snr- 
gham^ ready, as need might be, to envelop our left, 
or to act as reserve and bar our road to Om- 
durman. 

^^What befell the first you know; Osman Azrak 
died with them. The second spread out toward our 
right, and there it fell in with the Egyptian cavalry, 
horse-battery, and camel-corps. When Broadwood 
Bey fell back before the attack, he sent word of its 
coming to the Sirdar, and received orders to remain 
outside the trench and keep the enemy in front, in* 
stead of letting them get around the right. Accord- 
ingly, he occupied the Heights of Kerreri. But the 
moment he got to the top he found himself in face 
of Wad Helu^s unsuspected army corps — ^12,000 to 
15,000 men against less than 2,000 — ^and the moment 
he saw them they began swarming up the hill. There 
was just a moment for decision, but one moment is 
all that a bom cavalry general needs. The next his 
galloper was flying with the news to the Sirdar, and 
the mounted troops were retreating northward. The 
choice lay between isolation, annihilation, or retreat 
on Agaiga and envelopment of the right. Broad- 
wood chose the first, but even for that the time was 
short enough. The camels floundered on the rocky 
hillside; the guns dragged; the whole mass of der- 
vishes pursued them with a pelting fire. Two guns 
lost all their horses and were abandoned; the camel- 
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corps alone had over sixty men hit. As for the cav- 
alry, they went back very hard pressed, covering 
their comrades' retreat and their own by carbine 
fire. If the Egyptian army but gave Victoria 
Crosses, there were many earned that day. Man 
after man rode back to bring in dismounted officers, 
and would hardly be dissuaded from their endeavor 
when it was seen that the rescued were plainly dead. 
It was the great day of trial — ^the day the pick of 
our cavalry officers have worked for through a weary 
decade and more — ^and the Fayum fellah fought like 
a hero and died like a man. One or two short of 
forty killed and wounded was the day's loss; but 
they came off handsomely. The army of the green 
flag was now on Kerreri Heights, between them and 
the camp; but with Broadwood's force unbroken be- 
hind it, it passed from the meditated attack on the 
Egyptian right. In the pause three of the five gun- 
boats caught it, and pepper-castered it over with 
shell and Maxim fire. It withdrew from the river 
towards the centre again; the instant a way was 
cleared the outpaced camel-corps was passed back 
to Agaiga. The cavalry hung upon the green flag's 
left, till they withdrew clean westward and inland ; 
then it moved placidly bick to the infantry again. 

* * This much for the right ; on the left the British 
cavalry were in the stress of an engagement less 
perfectly conducted, even more hardily fought out. 
They left the zariba, as you heard, the moment the 
attack burned out, and pricked eagerly off to Om- 
durman. Verging somewhat westward, to the rear 
of Gebel Surgham, they came on 300 Dervishes. 
Their scouts had been over the ground a thousand 
yards ahead of them, and it was clear for a charge. 
Only to cut them off it was thought better to get a 
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Utile west of them, then left wheel, and thns gallop 
down on them and drive them away from their sup- 
ports. The trumpets sang out the order, the troops 
glided into squadrons, and, four squadrons in line, 
the 21st Lancers swung into their first charge. 

**Knee to knee they swept on till they were but 
200 yards from the enemy. Then suddenly— then in 
a flash — they saw the trap. Between them and the 
300 there yawned suddenly a deep ravine; out of 
the ravine there sprang instantly a cloud of dark 
heads, and a brandished lightning of swords, and 
a thunder of savage voices. Malmied smiled when 
he heard the tale in prison at Haifa, and said it was 
their favorite stratagem. It had succeeded. Three 
thousand, if there was one, to a short four hundred ; 
but it was too late to check now. Must go through 
with it now! The blunders of British cavalry are 
the fertile seed of British glory; knee to knee the 
Lancers whirled on. One hundred yards — ^fifty — 
knee to knee 

**Slap! *It was just like that,^ said a captain, 
bringing his fist hard into his open palm. Through 
the swordsmen they shore without checking — ^and 
then came the Khor. The colonel at their head, 
riding straight through everything without sword 
or revolver drawn, found his horse on its head, and 
the swords swooping about his own. He got the 
charger up again, and rode on straight, unarmed, 
through everything. The squadrons foUowed him 
down the fall. Horses plunged, blundered, recov- 
ered, fell ; dervishes on the ground lay for the ham- 
string cut ; officers pistoled them in passing over, as 
one drops a stone into a bucket ; troopers thrust till 
lances broke, then cut ; everybody went on straight, 
through everything. 
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"And through everything clean out the other side 
they came — ^those that kept up or got up in time. 
The others were on the ground — ^in pieces by now, 
for the cruel swords shore through shoulder and 
thigh, and carved the dead into fillets. Twenty-four 
of these, and of those that came out over fifty had 
felt sword or bullet or spear. Few horses stayed 
behind among the swords, but nearly 130 were 
wounded. Lifeutenant Eobert Grenfell^s troop came 
on a place with a jump out as well as a jump in; 
it lost officer, centre guide, and both flank guides, 
ten killed and eleven wounded. Yet, when they 
burst straggling out, their only thought was to rally 
and go in again. *Eally, No. 21^ yelled a sergeant, 
so mangled across the face that his body was a cas- 
cade of blood, and nose and cheeks flapped hideously 
as he yelled. *Fall out, sergeant, you^re wounded,' 
said the subaltern of his troop. *No, no, sir; fall 
in ! ' came the hoarse answer ; and the man reeled in 
his saddle. *Fall in, No. 2; fall in. Where are the 
devils f Show me the devils I ^ And No. 2 fell in — 
four whole men out of twenty. 

**They chafed and stamped and blasphemed to go 
through them again, though the colonel wisely for- 
bade them to face the pit anew. There were gnash- 
ings of teeth and howls of speechless rage — ^things 
half theatrical, half brutal to tell of when blood has 
cooled, yet things to rejoice over, in that they show 
the fighting devil has not, after all, been civilized 
out of Britons. Also there are many and many 
deeds of self -abandoning heroism; of which tale the 
half will never be told. Take only one. Lieutenant 
de Montmorency missed his troop-sergeant, and rode 
back among the clashes to look for him. There he 
found the hacked body of Lieutenant Grenf ell. He 
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dismoTintedy and put it np on his horse, not seeing, 
in his heat, that Uf e had drained out long since by 
a dozen channels. The horse bolted under the slack- 
ened muscles, and de Montmorency was left alone 
with his revolver and 3,000 screaming fiends. Cap- 
tain Kenna and Corporal Swarbrick rode out, caught 
his horse, and brought it back; the three answered 
the fire of the 3,000 at fifty yards, and got quietly 
back to their own line untouched, 

** Forbearing a second charge, the Lancers dis- 
mounted and opened fire ; the carbines at short range 
took an opulent vengeance for the lost. Back, back, 
back they drove them, till they came into the fire of 
the 32nd Battery. The shrapnel flew shrieking over 
them ; the 3,000 fell all ways, and died. 

**A11 this from hearsay; now to go back to what 
we saw. When the Sirdar moved his brigades south- 
ward he knew what he was doing. He was giving 
his right to an unbeaten enemy ;< with his usual dar- 
ing he made it so. His game now was to get between 
the dervishes and Omdurman. Perhaps he did not 
guess what a bellyful of beating the unbeaten enemy 
would take; but he trusted to his generals and his 
star, and, as always, they bore him to victory. 

**The blacks of the 13th Battalion were storming 
Gebel Surgham. Lewis and Macdonald, facing west 
and south, had formed a right angle. They were 
receiving the fire of the Khalifa's division, and the 
charge of the Elhalifa's horsemen; behind these the 
Khalifa's huge black standard was flapping raven- 
like. The Baggara horsemen were few and ill- 
mounted — ^perhaps 200 altogether — ^but they rode to 
get home or die. They died. There was a time 
when one galloping Baggara would have chased a 
thousand Egyptians, but that time is very long past. 
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The fellaheen stood like a wall, and aimed steadily 
at the word ; the chargers swerved towards Macdon- 
ald. The blacks, cool as any Scotsmen, stood and 
aimed likewise ; the last Baggara fell at the muzzles 
of the rifles. Our fire went on, steady, remorseless. 
The Bemington btillets piped more and more rarely 
overhead, and the black heads thinned out in front. 
A second time the attack guttered and flickered out. 
It was just past two. Once more to Omdurman. 

"Two minutes* silence. Then once more the 
howling storm rushed down upon us; once more 
crashed forth the answering tempest. This time it 
burst upon Macdonald alone — ^from the northwest- 
ward upon his right flank, spreading and gathering 
to his right rear. For all their sudden swiftness of 
movement the Dervishes throughout this day never 
lost their formation ; their lines drove on as rigidly 
as ours, regiment alongside regiment in lines of six 
and eight and a dozen ranks, till you might have 
fancield the Macedonian phalanx was alive again. 
Left and front and right and rear the masses ate 
up the desert — ^12,000 unbroken fast and fearless 
warriors leaping round 3,000. 

*'Now began the fiercest fight of that fierce day. 
The Khalifa brought up his own black banner again ; 
his staunchest die-hards drove it into the earth and 
locked their ranks about it. The green flag danced 
encouragement to the Allah-intoxicated battalions of 
Wad Helu and the Sheik-ed-Din. It was victory or 
Paradise now. 

*'For us it was victory or shredded flesh and bones 
unbuuried, crackling imder the red slippers of Bag- 
gara victors. It was the very crux and crisis of the 
fight. If Macdonald went, Lewis on his left and 
Collinson land the supporting camel-corps and the 
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newly returned cavalry, all on Ms right or rear, 
must all go too. The Second British and Second 
Egyptian Brigades were far off by now, advancing 
by tie left of Surgham Hill; if they had to be re- 
called the Khalifa could walk back into his strong- 
hold, and then all our fighting have to begin anew. 
But Hunter Pasha was there and Macdonald Bey 
was there, bom fighting men both, whom no danger 
can flurry and no sudden shift in the kaleidoscope 
of battle disconcert. Hunter sent for Wauchope's 
first British Brigade to fill the gap between Mac- 
donald and Lewis. The order went to General Gat- 
acre first instead of to the Sirdar: with the soldier's 
instinct he set the brigade moving on the instant. 
The khaki columns faced round and edged right- 
ward, rightward till the fighting line was backed 
with 3,000 Lee-Metfords, which no man on earth 
could face and live. Later the Lincolns were moved 
farther still on to Macdonald 's right. They dispute 
with the Warwicks the title of the best shooting 
regiment in the British army ; the men they shot at 
will dispute no claim of the Lincolns for ever. 

^'But the cockpit of the fight was Macdonald 's. 
The British might well avenge his brigade ; it was 
his to keep it and kill the attack. To meet it he 
turned his front through a complete half-circle, fac- 
ing successively south, west, and north. Every tac- 
tician in the army was delirious in his praise: the 
ignorant correspondent was content to watch the 
man and his blacks. 'Cool as on parade' is an old 
phrase ; Macdonald Bey was very much cooler. Be- 
neath the strong, square-hewn face you could tell 
that the brain was working as if packed in ice. He 
sat solid on his horse, and bent his black brows 
toward the green flag and the Remingtons. Then 
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he turned to a galloper with an order, and cantered 
easily up to a battalion-conunander. Magically the 
rifles hushed, the stinging powder smoke wisped 
away, and the companies were rapidly threading 
back and forward, round and round, in and out, as 
if it were a figure of a dance. In two minutes the 
brigade was together again in a new place. The 
field in front was hastening toward us in a whity- 
brown cloud of dervishes. An order. Macdonald's 
jaws gripped and hardened as the flame spurted out 
again, and the whity-brown cloud quivered and 
stood stUL He saw everything; knew what to do; 
knew how to do it ; did it. At the fire he was ever 
brooding watchfully behind his firing-line; at the 
cease fire he was instantly in front of it: all saw 
him, and knew that they were being nursed to 
triumph. 

''His blacks of the 9th, 10th, and 11th, the historic 
fighting regiments of the Egyptian army, were 
worthy of their chief. The 2nd Egyptian, brigaded 
with tiiem and fighting in the line, were worthy of 
their comrades, and of their own reputation as the 
best disciplined battalion in the world. A few had 
feared that the blacks would be too forward, the 
yellows too backward; except that the blacks, as 
always, looked happier, there was no difference at 
all between them. The Egyptians fiprang to the ad- 
vance at the bugle; the Sudanese ceased fire in an 
instant silence at the whistle. They were losing 
men, too, for though eyes were clamped on the 
dervish charges, the dervish fire was brisk. Man 
after man dropped out behind the firing-line. Here 
was a white officer with a red-lathered charger; 
there a black stretched straight, bare-headed in the 
sun, dry-lipped, imcomplaining, a bullet through his 
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liver ; two yards away a dead driver by a dead bat- 
tery mnle, his whip still glued to his hand. The 
table of loss topped 100— 150— nearer 200. Still 
they stood, fired, advanced, fired, changed front, 
fired — ^firing, firing always, deaf in the din, blind 
in the smarting smoke, hot, dry, bleeding, blood- 
thirsty, enduring the devilish fight to the end. 

**And the Dervishes? The honor of the fight 
must still go with the men who died. Our men were 
perfect, but the Dervishes were superb— beyond per- 
fection. It was their largest, best, and bravest army 
that ever fought against us for Mahdism, and it died 
worthily of the huge empire that Mahdism won and 
kept so long. Their riflemen, mangled by every kind 
of death and torment that man can devise, clung 
round the black flag and the green, emptying their 
poor, rotten, home-made cartridges dauntilessly. 
Their spearmen charged death at every minute 
hopelessly. Their horsemen led each attack, riding 
into the bullets till nothing was left but three horses 
trotting up to our line, heads down, saying, *For 
goodness' sake, let us in out of this.' Not one rush, 
or two, or ten — but rush on rush, company on com- 
pany, never stopping, though all their view that was 
not unshaken enemy was the bodies of the meti who 
had rushed before them. A dusky line got up ond 
stormed forward : it bent, broke up, fell apart, and 
disappeared. Before the smoke had cleared, an- 
other line was bending and storming forward in the 
same track. 

**It was over. The avenging squadrons of the 
Egyptian cavalry swept over the field. The Elhalif a 
and the Sheik-ed-Din had galloped back to Omdur- 
man. Ali Wad Helu was borne away on an angareb 
with a bullet through his thigh-bone. Gakub lay 
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dead under his brother's banner. From the green 
army there now came only death-enamored des- 
peradoes, strolling one by one toward the rifles, 
taming aside to recognize a corpse, then, canght 
by a sndden jet of fury, boimding forward, check- 
ing, sinking limply to tiie ground. Now nnder the 
black flag in a ring of bodies stood only three men, 
facing the three thousand of the Third Brigade. 
They folded their arms about the staff and gazed 
steadily forward. Two fell. The last dervish stood 
up and filled his chest ; he shouted the name of his 
God and hurled his spear. Then he stood quite still, 
waiting. It took him full ; he quivered, gave at the 
knees, and toppled with his head on his arms and 
his face toward the legions of his conquerors/' 



CHAPTEB IX 

THE MISSIONAEY WHO SAVED A OITT 

A MissiONABY to savago or semi-civilized lands 
would not get very far without courage ; and every 
religion has sent out men who considered their own 
safety as naught beside their work. John C. Lam- 
bert tells the story of a Scotch Presbyterian in 
China, A. Macdonald Westwater, whose deeds im- 
pressed the soldiers of several nations. 

''The Boxer madness had swung up to Manchuria 
from the south, and had raged across the country 
with the swift destructiveness of a prairie fire. 
Hordes of Chinese soldiers joined the anti-foreign 
movement, and everywhere there was *red ruin and 
the breaking up of laws.' Christian ndssions and 
native Christians suffered most, for they had to bear 
the full brunt of the savage hatred stirred up against 
the 'foreign devils.' But the rioters did not stop 
short with massacring Christians and destroying 
native property. Boxerism soon turned to indis- 
criminate brigandage. And by and by the great city 
of Mukden, the capital of the three provinces of 
Manchuria, was looted, while for a distance of 500 
miles the marauders marched along the railway 
lines, tearing up the rails, destroying stations, plun- 
dering and burning houses and villas on either hand. 

"But the avengers were soon on the trail. Rus- 
sian troops were poured into Manchuria, and a 
terrible work of reprisal was begun. Advancing 
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simultaneonsly from south and north, the Russians 
simply wiped ont any village in which they found 
any railway material, and left the country behind 
them black and smoking on either side of what had 
once been the railway line. 

**The terror of their name traveled before them. 
As they drew near to Hai-cheng the people fled en 
masse, though the better-off among them, in the hope 
of securing some consideration for their property, 
took the precaution of leaving caretakers behind in 
their houses and shops. But the troops of the Czar 
treated Hai-cheng as they had already treated many 
a meaner place. Of the numerous caretakers left 
in the city only six escaped from the pitiless mas- 
sacre that followed the military occupation. Hai- 
cheng itself was looted and left absolutely bare. 
And then the Russians moved onwards, still de- 
stroying as they went, and making their way now 
towards the important city of Liao-yang.* 

*^In Liao-yang, previous to the Boxer outbreak, 
a splendid work had been carried on for years by 
Dr. Westwater, an agent of the United Presbyterian, 
now the United Free Church, of Scotland. His 
^Free Healing Hall,' as the name of his mission 
hospital ran in Chinese, had become a place of note 
in Uie city. In this hall, as one of the citizens, not 
himself a Christian, expressed it, Hhe blind saw, 
the lame walked, the deaf heard ; and all were coun- 
seled to virtue.* 

** Compelled by the Boxer fury to lay down his 
work in Liao-yang for a time, the doctor sought and 
obtained permission to accompany the Russian puni- 
tive field force as a member of the Russian Red 
Cross Society with General AlexandrovsM at its 
head. He was present in every battle fought during 
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the campaign, and immensely impressed the Bussian 
officers by his surgical skill, which quite surpassed 
that of any doctor of their own. In this way he 
gained the good opinion and respect of the general 
in command, and was able to do something towards 
checking the frightful excesses of which, at first, 
the army was guilty. 

'^When the advancing troops reached Liao-yang, 
a small engagement was fought in which the Chi- 
nese were defeated. Following up their victory, the 
Bussians were just about to enter the suburbs, when 
they were fired upon from the city walls and so 
brought to a halt Meanwhile from the Korean 
Gate the inhabitants were pouring out in crowds, 
endeavoring to make good their escape before the 
Bussians should take the city. Numbers of people 
were trampled to death in the panic-stricken rush, 
many were pushed into the river and drowned. To 
crown the horror of the scene, the Bussian gunners 
got on to this black mass of struggling fugitives, 
and began to throw shells into the thick of it. 

**It now seemed certain that Liao-yang would 
share the fate that had already befallen Hai-cheng 
— ^the fate of being deserted by a terrified popula- 
tion and given up to massacre and loot at the hands 
of native brigands as well as of Bussian troops. 
Only one man stood between it and destruction, but 
that man had the soul of a hero, and proved himself 
equal to the occasion. 

** Before the general had ordered an assault upon 
the city, Dr. Westwater had obtained an interview 
with hun. His words were brief but to the point. 

** *I undertake,' he said, *to enter Liao-yang by 
myself, and to persuade the people to surrender 
peacefully, but upon one condition.' 
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** *What is that!' asked the general 

" *That I have your solemn word of honor that 
no harm shall be done to the person of man or 
woman mthin the walls, and that there shall be 
absolutely no looting/ 

'^To a Russian commander this was a new way 
of dealing with an obstinate Chinese town. But Dr; 
Westwater's personality by this time had made a 
strong impression on him^ and he at once gave his 
word of honor to observe the stipulated terms. The 
doctor then mounted his pony, and rode on all alone 
toward the walls of this lately Boxerized city — 
which, you will remember, he had been compelled 
to leave even when it was comparatively orderly and 
when there was no besieging army to rouse the fierce 
hate of any but the fanatics against foreigners. 

^^ Obtaining entrance by one of the gates, and 
riding on through the streets, he could see no sign 
of any living creature. It looked at first as if the 
whole population had vanished, though most of 
them, he afterwards found, had simply shut them- 
selves up within their houses. At last a Christian 
schoolboy approached, who had recognized him and 
come out to meet him. From this boy Dr. West- 
water learned that at that very time the members 
of the Guild — the City Fathers of Liao-yang, as 
they might be called— were gathered together to 
take counsel regarding the city's fate. 

'^Riding on, he came to their hall of meeting, and 
introduced himself, as one whom most of them knew 
as a Christian doctor, but who was now come as an 
ambassador of peace from the head of the Russian 
army. And when he went on to inform them that 
the general had passed his deliberate word of honor 
to hhnself to do no harm to the place if it was quietly 
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surrendered, a fhrill of astonishment and relief ran 
through the meeting. The word was quickly carried 
through the streets, and the confidence of the city 
was restored as if by magic. The people no longer 
thought of abandoning Liao-yang to its fate, but 
prepared with perfect calmness to receive their 
conquerors. 

'^The Russian general, on the other hand, was 
absolutely loyal to his word. To secure that his 
promises should be observed to the letter he ap- 
pointed, not sergeants merely, but commissioned of- 
ficers to go about the streets with the patrols. And 
this was the altogether unexampled result. During 
the whole of the Bussian occupation of Liao-yang 
there was not a single instance of crime committed 
by the soldiery against the person or property of 
any inhabitant of the city. 

* * This gallant deed of the Scotch missionary doc- 
tor has been described by Mr. Whigham, the well- 
known Eastern traveler and war correspondent, as 
'a fine thing done by a white man all alone,' and as 
the bravest deed of which he knows. And it was 
this that gained for Dr. Westwater from the people 
of Manchuria his enviable name of 'The savior of 
Liao-yang.* ** 

When he went home to Scotland on a furlougli 
a year later the whole city turned out to honor him 
with a triumphal procession : with banners and bands 
the dignitaries escorted him to the railway station 
and bade him farewell. 

When the great struggle between Russia and 
Japan convulsed the East, Dr. Westwater remained 
in Liao-yang with his family and witnessed that 
memorable week of battle from its walls. Presently 
his hands were fulL A military correspondent de- 
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scribes him in these tense days: ** Brave as a lion, 
Dr. Westwater went abont alone, regardless of shell- 
fire and bullets, succoring the wounded and doing 
good'* — sheltering the homeless, feeding the starv- 
ing, performing scores of critical operations, yet 
always ready to help any fresh case which came 
to him. 

**I saw the doctor just after he had completed 
seven amputations, and a score or more of cases 
remained to be dealt with. ... He had no assistant 
— ^his only helpers a few Chinese who served as 
nurses.'* 

No wonder that his name became a password of 
safety even with the wild bandits — ^who released at 
least one traveler and gave him back his money 
upon hearing that he was associated with Dr, West- 
water of Liao-yang. 



CHAPTER X 

THE WOMAN WHO TRIED FOR LHASA 

Bemote, high and inaccessible; guarded by the 
"Abodes of Snow," where tower the loftiest moun- 
tains of the globe, as well as by a rigorously en- 
forced policy of isolation, the city of Lhasa has ever 
been a lodestone to adventurous spirits. 

Italian monks reached it at the beginning of the 
17th century ; a Boman Catholic legate got there in 
1732 — ^but was promptly sent back; Manning made 
his way in from India in 1811, and two French 
Abbes, Hue and Gabet, had a brief glimpse of it 
in 1845. The veil was lifted again for a moment 
when Younghusband's expedition crossed the Karo- 
la Pass and were received at the capital in 1904. 

But the marvels described by these adventurers 
— ^the amazing mountains, the state of the Dalai 
Lama (the /^Priest Ocean," Buddha reincarnate), 
the incredible cliffside monasteries, some having 
7,000 mosks in a single group, the strange customs 
— ^all these romantic tales have been so fragmentary 
as merely to whet the world's appetite for more 
facts about this unique land, which shares perhaps 
with Abyssinia the distinction of containing the 
most picturesque race in all the world. 

Especially has the missionary zeal of every de- 
nomination been aroused by the thought of these 
five million mountaineers, priest-ridclen to such an 
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extent that in some parts one man in seven is a 
monk, deluded by pretended miracles, supporting 
in ignorance and poverty a horde of hungry mon- 
asteries. 

To be sure, there must be another side: witness 
that altogether lovable figure of *' Kim's** lama 
searching for his arrow, who would surely not 
suffer by comparison with the priests of any re- 
ligion. But enough remains to make the strongest 
appeal both to religious fervor and secular curiosity. 

Yet it is an odd fact that no Protestant mission- 
ary has ever set foot in Lhasa; and the one who 
came nearest to it was a woman, quite alone, except 
for a couple of Chinese attendants. 

In 1884, Miss Annie R. Taylor was the represen- 
tative of the China Island Mission in Tau-chau, far 
up in the northwest of China and close to the border 
of Tibet. She did her work with quiet effectiveness, 
giving no outward sign of the larger ideas growing 
in her mind, which would have seemed absurd had 
they not sprung from such childlike confidence. 

These crystallized three years later when she paid 
a visit to the celebrated Lama monastery of Kum- 
bum, where Father Hue nearly half a century be- 
fore had spent some months learning the Tibetan 
language. She gazed out to the westward into that 
mountain chaos, behind which lay Lhasa. It was, 
by all the dictates of common sense, impossible to 
reach that centre of this benighted land ; trebly im- 
possible for a woman, alone and without influence. 
But there is something in that boyish definition of 
**faith'* as ^'believing things you know ain't so*': 
she experienced that impelling sense of being called 
upon to meet an emergency, which has ever urged 
human beings to achieve the impossible. From tibat 
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day she resolved to devote herself to the attempt to 
penetrate to the ** Forbidden City/^ 

^^Her first idea was to make Lidia her point of 
departure, for Lhasa lies much nearer to India than 
to China, though the comparative shortness of this 
route is balanced by the fact that it leads right over 
the Himalayas. She went accordingly to Bar jeeling, 
pressed on into Sikkim, which had not yet passed 
under British rule, and settled down near a Tibetan 
fort called Kambajong, with the view of mastering 
the language thorougUy before proceeding any far- 
ther. From the first the Tibetan suspicion of all 
strangers showed itself. The people would often 
ask her, in an unpleasantly suggestive manner, 
what they should do with her body if she died. Her 
answer was, that she had no intention of dying just 
then. The intentions of the natives, however, did 
not coincide with her own, and they next resorted 
to a custom they have of Spraying people dead.' 
Their faith in the power of prayer did not hinder 
them from giving Heaven some assistance in getting 
their prayers answered. One day the chief's wife 
invited Miss Taylor to dinner, and set before her 
an appetizing dish of rice and eggs. She had not 
long partaken of it when she fell seriously ill, with 
all the symptoms of aconite poisoning. On her re- 
covery she wisely left this district, and settled down 
to live the life of the natives themselves in. a little 
hut near the Tibetan monastery of Podang Gumpa. 

'^ After a year spent in this way, for ten months 
of which she never saw the face of a white person, 
she realized the impracticability of making her way 
to Lhasa by the Himalayan route, which is far more 
jealously guarded than the one from the frontiers 
of China. She decided, therefore, to return to China, 
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and to make it her starting-point. Her time in Sik- 
Irinfi had not been wasted. In the first place, she had 
not only learned Tibetan thoroughly, bnt had ac- 
quired it in its purest form as spoken at Lhasa. In 
tiie next place, she had gained a friend and attend- 
ant who was to prove of invaluable service to her 
in her future wanderings. A young Tibetan named 
Fontso, a native of Lhasa, had met with a serious 
accident while traveling on the frontiers of India. 
Some one directed him to the white lady for treat- 
ment. He had never seen a foreigner before, but 
the kindness and care with which Miss Taylor 
nursed him in his sufferings completely won his 
heart. He became a believer in the religion which 
prompted such goodness to a stranger, devoted him- 
self thenceforth to the service of his benefactress, 
and justified the trust she placed in him by his un- 
failing courage and fidelity. 

*^ Taking Pontso with her, Miss Taylor now sailed 
to Shanghai, made her way up the Yang-tse for 
2,000 miles, and then on to Tau-chau on the Tibetan 
frontier. By way of preparing herself still fur- 
ther for her projected march into the interior, she 
visited a number of lamaseries in that region, made 
friends with the lamas, and learned everything she 
could about the Tibetan religion and ways of life 
and thought. 

** About a year after her return to Tau-chau the 
opportunity came for which she had been waiting. 
Among her acquaintances in the town was a Chi- 
nese Mohammedan named Noga, whose wife, Er- 
minie, was a Lhasa woman. Noga was a trader, who 
had several times been to Lhasa, and on his last 
journey had brought away this Lhasa wife. Ac- 
cording to a Tibetan custom, he had married her 
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only for a fixed term, and as the three years named 
in the bond were now fully up, Erminie was anxious 
to return to her native city, and Noga quite willing 
to convey her back. The only question was one of 
ways and means, and when they found that Miss 
Taylor wished to go to Lhasa, Noga made a proposal. 
He would himself guide her all the way to the capi- 
tal, provided she supplied the horses and met all 
necessary expenses. Miss Taylor at once agreed to 
his terms, which, if the Chinaman had been honest, 
would have been advantageous to both parties. But 
Noga was a deep-dyed scoundrel, as Miss Taylor 
soon discovered to her cost. 

'^It was on the 2nd of September, 1892, that this 
brave Englishwoman set out on her heroic enter- 
prise. She was accompanied by five Asiatics — ^Noga 
and his wife, her faithful attendant Fontso, a young 
Chinese whom she had engaged as an additional 
servant, and a Tibetan frontiersman, Nobgey by 
name, who asked permission to join the little com- 
pany, as he also was bound for Lhasa. There were 
sixteen horses in the cavalcade, two mounts being 
provided for most of the travelers, while there were 
several pack-horses loaded with tents, bedding, cloth 
for barter, presents for chiefs and provisions for 
two months. 

**They had not proceeded far into the wild coun- 
try which begins . immediately after the Chinese 
frontier is left behind, when their troubles com- 
menced. They came suddenly upon a group of eight 
brigands who were haunting the moxmtain track for 
the express purpose of relieving passengers of their 
valuables. Fortunately the brigands had not no- 
ticed their approach, and were seated round a fire 
enjoying the favorite Tibetan meal of tea — a meal in 
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more senses than one, for Tibetans thicken the be^* 
erage with a handful of barley-meal^ so that it be- 
comes a kind of graeL Moreover, the robbers were 
armed with old-fashioned matchlocks, the tinder- 
boxes of which it took some time to light, and as 
Miss Taylor ^s party, though weaker in numbers, 
were better armed, they succeeded in beating ofE 
their assailants. 

"Three days later they overtook a caravan of 
friendly Mongols traveling in the same direction as 
themselves, and in view of their recent experience, 
thought it wise to amalgamate their forces. Their 
satisfaction at being thus reinforced was not long- 
lived. Almost immediately after, a band of brig- 
ands, 200 strong, swept down upon the caravan, en- 
tirely surrounded it, and began firing from all sides. 
Two men were killed and seven wounded ; resistance 
was hopeless, and the whole company had to sur- 
render. The Mongols and Nobgey were robbed of 
everything and had to turn back, but as the brigand 
code of honor forbids war upon women. Miss Taylor 
and her four attendants were allowed to pass on 
their way, not, however, without being deprived of 
two of the horses and a good part of the luggage. 

*^The next stage of the journey lay through the 
land of a strange people known as the Goloks. This 
is a fierce and warlike race, bearing some resem- 
blance both in habits and dress to the Scotch High- 
landers of other days. They draw up their sheep- 
skin garments by a girdle so as to form a kind of 
kilt, and leave their knees bare, while covering the 
lower part of their limbs with cloth leggings fas- 
tened with garters of bright-colored wool. Like the 
Highlanders of long ago, they have a great contempt 
for law and authority, and acknowledge neither 
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Tibetan nor Chinese rale. The chief delight of their 
lives is to engage in forays upon people of more 
peaceful tastes and habits than themselves. Issuing 
in large bodies from their mountain glens under 
some fighting chieftain, they sweep down upon the 
people of some neighboring tribe, and carry off as 
booty their cattle, horses, sheep, tents, and other 
belongings. Among the Goloks Miss Taylor would 
have fared even worse than she had already done 
at the hands of the brigands but for the fact that 
the part of the tribe with which she first came in 
contact was ruled by a chieftainess, a woman named 
,Wachu Bumo. On discovering that this white trav- 
eler was also a woman, Wachu Bumo took quite a 
fancy to her, and not only saw to it that she was 
treated courteously so long as she remained in the 
Oolok valleys, but insisted on furnishing her with 
an escort of two Oolok horsemen to see her safely 
on her way for some distance after she had left 
the country of these marauders. 

**It is characteristic of Miss Taylor that in her 
little book, Pioneering in Thibet, she says hardly 
anything about her own hardships and sufferings in 
that long march through one of the wildest regions 
of the world. For a great part of the way, it must 
be remembered, the route ran among mountains cov- 
ered with perpetual snow. Bivers had to be crossed 
which knew neither bridge nor ferry nor ford. Win- 
ter, too^ was coming on, and they had often to ad- 
vance in the teeth of blinding storms of sleet and 
snows. In England Miss Taylor had been consid- 
ered delicate, but a brave spirit and a strong will 
carried her through experiences which might well 
have broken down the strongest physique. Shortly 
after they had left the land of ttie Ooloks the cold 
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and exposnre proved too mnch for her Chinese serv- 
ant, a tall, powerful yonng man. Miss Taylor does 
not dwell upon the circumstances of his death, but 
a glimpse like the following is suggestive by its very 
reticence: *We buried him at noon. A bright sun 
lightened up the snow-clad hills when the men dug 
up a few hard sdds in some swampy ground close 
by, laid down the body in its shroud of white cot- 
ton cloth, and covered it as best they coxdd with 
the frost-boujad earth. At night the wolves were 
howling round the grave. This was in the Peigo 
country.' 

**In a little mountain town called Gala, Miss Tay- 
lor made the interesting acquaintance of a couple, 
Pa-tegn and Per-ma, whose marriage had a flavor 
of romance unusual in Tibet From infancy Pa-tegn 
had been dedicated to the priesthood, and had been 
brought up accordingly in a lamasery. But when 
about twenty years of age he suddenly fell in love 
with Per-ma. The course of his true love could not 
possibly run smooth, for celibacy is as binding on 
a BudcUiist lama as on a Eomish priest. But ^one 
fine day,' as Miss Taylor puts it, *this Tibetan Abe- 
lard disappeared, and in company with Per-ma made 
his way to Lhasa.' Here he discarded his priest's 
robe and became a tailor. After a child had been 
borne to them they decided to return to Gala, and 
by means of a judicious present succeeded in sooth- 
ing the outraged feelings of the local chief. In the 
house of this couple Miss Taylor stayed for some 
time to rest from her fatigues, and when bhe was 
setting out again persuaded Pa-tegn, who was an 
experienced traveler and knew Lhasa well, to come 
with her in place of the Chinese attendant she had 
recently lost. It was fortunate for her that she 
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secured his services. He proved a capable and de- 
voted follower, and it woxdd have gone ill with 
her, as she soon f onnd out, but for his presence and 
help. 

**They were now in the very heart of the moun- 
tains, and Noga, the Chinese guide, feeling that Miss 
Taylor was thoroughly in his power, began to ap- 
pear in his true character. Both he and his wife had 
behaved very badly from the first, but it now became 
evident that his real purpose all along had been to 
rob and murder his employer before reaching 
Lhasa. More than once he made deliberate attempts 
on her life, but on each occasion the vigilance of 
Pontso and Pa-tegn defeated his villainy ; and at last 
he contented himself with deserting her altogether, 
carrying off at the same time, along with his wife, 
a horse, a mule, and the larger of the two tents. 

**The little party of three — ^Miss Taylor and two 
Tibetans — ^was now reduced to such straits for lack 
of food that the only remaining tent had to be bar- 
tered for the necessaries of life ; and though it was 
now the middle of December in that awful climate, 
they had henceforth to sleep in the open air. When 
night fell they looked about for holes in the ground, 
so that they might have a little shelter from the 
high and piercing winds which in those elevated 
regions are constantly blowing. A march of several 
days brought them to the Dam-jau-er-la Pass, one 
of the loftiest and most dreaded passes in Tibet. 
Here the cold is so paralyzing that it is not uncom- 
mon for some travelers in a caravan to be completely 
overpowered by it, so that they drop down helpless 
by the wayside. There they are simply left to per- 
ish, since any halt on their account might mean 
death to others of the party. 
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** At length the waters of the Bo-Chu were crossed, 
the boxmdary of the sacred province of tJ, in which 
Lhasa stands, and the goal of their journey seemed 
almost in sight. But alas for their hopes! In the 
middle of a deep gorge through which the path ran, 
two fully armed Tibetan soldiers sprang out from 
behind the rocks, ordered them to halt, and took 
them prisoners. This was on January 3, 1893. Miss 
Taylor soon learned to what this arrest was due. 
Noga, after deserting her, had hurried on in front 
for the purpose of lodging information that he 
had met two Tibetans conducting a European lady 
toward Lhasa. Guards were accordingly placed at 
all the approaches, and Miss Taylor had walked into 
a prepared trap. For several days she was kept a 
prisoner, surrounded by about twenty soldiers, and 
having no better shelter by day or night than a 
narrow coflSn-shaped hole in the ground. At last 
she and her two attendants were brought before 
some chiefs who had been summoned from Lhasa, 
and a trial was entered into which lasted for days, 
communication with the capital being kept up all 
the while by special messengers. Word came from 
Lhasa that the white lady was to be treated cour- 
teously, and this injunction was carefully attended 
to. But the issue of the trial was never in doubt. 
When only three days' march from the Sacred City, 
nearer than any of tiie later European travelers had 
succeeded in getting, Miss Taylor had to turn back 
and retrace every step of the weary way from the 
frontiers of China. 

**The return was even more trying than the ad- 
vance, not only because hope was now turned to dis- 
appointment, but because winter in all its rigor now 
lay upou the land. The Tibetan authorities, though 
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firm, were not unkind, ,and supplied Miss Taylor 
with provisions, some money, and two horses. But 
the Tibetan climate noade up for any gentleness on 
the part of the Lhasa chiefs. The cold was almost 
unspeakable, and the food they tried to cook over 
their dung fires had often to be eaten half raw and 
little more than half warm, since at the great ele- 
vations of the mountain passes water boiled with 
very little heat. For twenty days at a stretch they 
had to sleep on the groxmd in the open air, the snow 
falling around them all the while ; for tent they had 
none and there was no sign of any human habita- 
tion. Their greatest difficulty, however, was to keep 
their horses from starving in that frozen land. In 
Tibet the emergency ration for horses in winter is 
raw goat's flesh, which they eat greedily; but Miss 
Taylor could not afford to buy goats. All that could 
be spared to the poor steeds was a little tea with 
cheese and butter stirred into it, with the result that 
the animals ate the woolen clothing of their riders 
whenever they got a chance." 

After a frightful journey lasting more than seven 
months. Miss Taylor reached China^ safely. She 
had put six years of effort into her attempt to reach 
the Forbidden City, with such pluck as few women 
have ever displayed. And she had failed. 

But instead of repining, she at once took advan- 
tage of a new trading treaty between England and 
Tibet. Associating with her two women friends, she 
went up into the Chumbi Valley of the Himalayas, 
and established at Yatung a station where her trad- 
ing gives her a regular status xmder this treaty and 
enables her to heal and teach among the Tibetans 
to whom she determined so long ago to devote 
herself. 



PART III 

VALOR AND MAGNANIMITY 



Among the Cheyenne Indians {and probably the 
Arapdhoes) there was a custom which had been bind- 
ing from times immemorial.* If a brave were not 
prepared to accept this obligation, he declined his 
election to the position of chief. If he failed to live 
up to it, he might stiU be the nomvndl leader, but his 
influence and prestige were gone: he was a true chief 
no longer. 

This unwritten code prescribed that a chief must 
care for the widows and orphans, that he must act 
as peacemaker in his own tribe, and that his dig- 
nity FOBBADE HIM TO TAKE FEBSONAL VENGEANCE FOB 
ANT INJT7BT GOMBCITTED AGAINST HIMSELF. He might 

be abused, or even struch, but until this had hap- 
pened four times he could not even show resentment. 
If a brave stole his wife, it was disgraceful to re- 
ceive the usual payment. He was a chief. 

I have found no other case of what might be called 
enforced magnanimity — the formal obligation, be- 
cause of official rank, to be great-minded — though an 
undefined noblesse oblige was a very real impulse 
among the aristocracy of Europe. 

And magnanimity, of course, has marked the fine 
spirits of the world in all ages, and in the most un- 
likely surroundings. 

Autocrat as he was, and descendant of bloody 
Tamerlane and Genghis Khan' the '^Scourge of 
Asia,*^ — Akbar, the Mogul conqueror of India, had 
it: he used his boundless power to win for himself 

* George Bird Grinneirs original studies of the Cheyennes. 
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the title of ^'Guardian of Mankind^ ^; he abolished 
slavery as a result of war; he galloped on his swift- 
est charger to forbid personally the sacrifice of a 
luckless widow by the fiery Suttee; he erected a 
splendid memorial to his vanquished enemy. 

This great-mindedness is the expression of a large 
nature which contains strong, lofty places not ac- 
cessible to pettiness, jealousy or egotism. Such a 
man is apt to he valiant because he is impelled by 
some high conviction that grips him. Whatever he 
is thinking about, it is not chiefly his own safety, 
glory or profit. There is no room in the mind of a 
Bayard or a Mishitch for personal tremors. 

And since it is surely the source of a m^n's driV" 
ing impulses which give form and character to his 
courage, as they do to every other expression of him- 
self — there is a particularly impressive quality 
about the acts of those who live on this plane of 
loftiness. 

Robert E. Lee had this Olympian elevation of 
feeling. A brilliant and audaxiious general, skilfully 
contending for years against overwhelming odds, his 
desperate case never produced in him that secret 
panic which lies at the root of most cruelty and re- 
prisal. He could, issue to his ragged army that mem- 
orable General Order when, in June, 1863, they 
crossed into enemy territory: 

^^The Comm,a/nding General considers that no 
greater disgrace could befall the army, and through 
it our whole people, than the perpetration of the 
barbarous outrages upon the innocent and defense- 
less that have marked the course of the enemy in 
our own cov/ntry. Such proceedings not only dis- 
grace the perpetrators and all connected with them, 
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hut are subversive of the discipline and efficiency of 
the army, and obstructive to the ends of our present 
movements. It must be remembered that we make 
war only on armed men, and that we cannot take 
vengeance for the wrong our people have suffered 
without lowering ourselves in the eyes of all whose 
abhorrence has been excited by the atrocities of our 
enemy, and offending against Him to whom ven- 
geance belongeth a/nd without whose favor and sup- 
port our efforts must all prove in vain J ^ 

In these tales of the Cid, Bayard, Napier — and in 
dozens not printed here — the special deed narrated 
may be less significant in itself than for what it im- 
plies. It surely must make a reader feel: ^^That is 
ii man to have known, to have reverenced, to have 
followed.'^ 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE NOBLE CHAMPION OF SPAIN 

About a hundred and fifty years before stout 
Bishop Absalon to the north was herding his 
heathen flock with sword and crosder,* and just 
about the time when Northmen who had sailed to 
far-off Greenland were following their home folk 
in forsaking Odin for the White Christ, — ^the Chris- 
tian land of Spain lay under the paynim's heel. 

Many generations grew up to own the Moor their 
master, after a dxance raid by Tarik, from Africa 
across to Tarik's Rock {Djebel Tarik — Gibraltar) 
had grown, through the overthrow of Boderick, 
^^Last of the Visigoths,*' into the conquest of a 
whole nation. But always there had been a sturdy, 
unsubdued remnant of mountaineers up in the Pyre* 
nees, the nien of Asturia, Cantabria, Navarre and 
Aragon; and while these fought each other almost 
as fiercely as they did the Mohammedan invaders, 
when the Mussulman central power broke up in wars 
of rival caliphs, the chance came for a warrior-king 
of the ancient blood. 

In 1037 Ferdinand became King of Castile and 
of Leon, thus laying a foundation in the building of 
Spain. To his east was fair Navarre and four otiier 
little states. Southward, more than half of the Pen- 
insula was split into independent Emirates — Sara- 
gossa, Toledo, Valencia, Cordova, Grenada, Bada- 

*See **Three Musketeen of the North/' Part II, page 67. 
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joz, Seville — where Moorish chieftains still held 
sway. It was a time when the Spanish knight did 
not need to look toward the east to find incitement 
to a crusade. The enemy of centjiries was in his 
own habitation. The Moorish govermnents which 
hemmed him in on the south made stout men-at-arms 
as surely as an abundance of game makes good 
hunters. 

**In those days arose Bodrigo of Bivar, who was 
a youth strong in arms and of good customs; and 
the people rejoiced in him, for he bestirred himself 
to protect the land from the Moors. '^ 

Descended on one side from one of the two judges 
chosen by the people to rule them when the counts 
of Castile were deposed, and on the other from the 
ancient line of the counts of the Asturias, he had 
the true Spaniard's pride in his lineage. He soon 
showed that as a young man he had also the old 
Spanish idea of family honor. 

There was strife between Diego, Bodrigo 's father, 
and the Lord of Gormaz ; and the latter insulted his 
neighbor and gave him a blow. 

**Now Diego was a man in years and his strength 
had passed from him, so that he could not take ven- 
geance, and he retired to his home to dwell there in 
solitude and lament over his dishonor. And he took 
no pleasure in his food, neither could he sleep by 
night, nor would he lift up his eyes from the ground, 
nor stir out of the house, nor commune with his 
friends, but turned from them in silence as if the 
breath of his shame would taint them. 

** Bodrigo was yet but a youth, and the Count was 
a mighty man in arms, one who gave his voice first 
in the Cortes, and was held to be the best in war, 
and so powerful that he had a thousand friends 
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among the mountains. Howbeit all these things ap- 
peared as nothing to Bodrigo when he thought of 
the wrong done to his f ather, the first which had 
ever been offered to the blood of Layn Calvo. He 
asked nothing but justice of Heaven, and of man he 
asked only a fair field ; and his father seeing of how 
good heart he was, gave him his sword and his bless- 
ing. This sword had been the sword of Mudarra 
in former times^ and when Bodrigo held its cross 
in his hand, he thought within himself that his arm 
was not weaker than Mudarra 's. 

^^And he went out and defied the Count, and 9lew 
him, and smote off his head and carried it home to 
his father. The old man was sitting at table, the 
food lying before him untasted, when Bodrigo re- 
turned, and pointing to the head which hung from 
the horse 's coUar, dropping blood, he bade him look 
up, for there was the herb which should restore to 
hhn his appetite. The tongue, quoth he, which in- 
sulted you is no longer a tongue, and the hand which 
wronged you is no longer a hand. And the old man 
arose and embraced his son and placed him above 
him at the table, saying, that he who had brought 
home that head should be the head of the house of 
Layn Calvo. 

** After this, Diego being full of years fell asleep 
and was gathered to his fathers. And the Moors 
entered Castile, in great power, for there came with 
them five Bangs, and they passed above Burgos, and 
crossed the mountains of Oca, and plundered Car- 
rion, and Vilforado, and Saint Domingo de la Cal- 
zada, and Logrono, and Najara, and all that land; 
and they carried away many captives, both male and 
female, and brood mares and flocks of all kinds. 

"But as they were returning with all speed, Bod- 
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rigo of Bivar raised fhe country, and came np with 
them in the monntains of Oca, and fell npon them 
and discomfited them, and won back all their booty, 
and took all the five Kings prisoners. 

**Then he went back to his mother, taking the 
Kings with him, and there he divided the whole spoil 
with the hidalgos and his other companions, both 
the Moorish captives and all the spoil of whatever 
kind, so that they departed right joyfully, being well 
pleased with what he had done. And he gave thanks 
to God for the grace which had been vouchsafed to 
him, and said to his mother, that he did not think 
it good to keep the Kings in captivity, but to let 
them go freely ; and he set them at liberty and bade 
them depart. So they returned each to his own 
country, blessing him for their deliverance, and 
magnifying his great bounty; and forthwith they 
sent him tribute and acknowledged themselves to be 
his vassals." 

Later there came messengers from these five 
Kings. And they came before Don Bodrigo, he being 
with King Ferdinand, and called him Cid (Seyd), 
signifying Lord, and would have kissed his hand in 
token of fealty; but he bade them first kiss the hand 
of his sovereign, and he rendered to King Ferdi- 
nand a fifth of tiie tribute they brought. 

The monarch would not accept it, but commanded 
that from that time Buydiez should be called the Cid. 
And as his fame grew the people dubbed him el 
Campeador (because his duty was to select the en- 
campment for the host) ; wherefore Cid Campeador 
is his name to this day. 

Now there came to King Ferdinand, Ximena, the 
beautiful youngest daughter of that Lord of Gor- 
mez whom the Cid had slain in his father's quarreL 
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She prayed the sovereign to grant her Don Bodrigo 
as husband, that the blood fend might thus be blot- 
ted out, avowing her love, honor and faith for this 
young champion. 

The Cid received the suggestion gladly. With two 
hundred of his peers in arms, he came to Valencia 
in festival guise; the Bishop united him and Dona 
Ximena in the solemn old cathedral; and the King 
did them great honor, and showered upon him noble 
gifts, ad^g to his lands more than he had before 
possessed. Moreover, '^he loved him greatly in his 
heart, because he saw that he was obedient to his 
commands, and for all that he heard him say," — as 
well as for his deeds against the invaders. 

Bodrigo brought his young bride home. His very 
love for her drove him to an act of knight-errantry. 
Delivering her into the care of his mother, he vowed 
a vow that he would never again see her till he had 
won five battles in the field. And with that he de- 
parted for the Moorish frontier. 

First he overcame in the lists the champion of the 
King of Aragon, with whom his own monarch was 
contending for tlxe city of Calahorra. Though Don 
Martin Gonzalez was esteemed the best knight in all 
Spain, and boasted that his opponent woi^d never 
again see his fair lady Ximena, Bodrigo first 
woimded him shrewdly as they ran with lances, and 
then despite his own sore hurts, hewed him from his 
horse, maintaining Ferdinand's right to Calahorra. 

Envy bred enemies as his renown increased. The 
Counts of Castile secretly plotted with the Moors 
to engage in battle on the day of the Holy Cross, 
and contrive that Bodrigo should be slain. But the 
Moorish kings who were his vassals betrayed the 
treason to him. King Ferdinand empowered him to 
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carry out sentence of banishment against these false 
noblemen, chief among whom was Connt Don Garcia, 
and himself went on a pilgrimage to Santiago. 

There came before the Cid, Dona Elvira, wife of 
this Garcia, and fell upon her knees. 

Rodrigo took her by the hand and raised her np, 
declaring he would not hear her till she was arisen. 

**I beseech you, cousin,'* said she, rising, ** since 
you have banisheji me and my husband, that you 
would give us a letter to some king who is one of 
your vassals, enjoining him to befriend us, and give 
us something for your sake whereon we may live.*' 

So the Cid gave her a letter to the King of Cor- 
dova, who received her and her husband well for 
the love of Rodrigo, and gave Don Garcia the city 
of Cabra that he and his people might dwell therein. 

The people of Estremadura sent to Rodrigo pray- 
ing that he would come to their aid against the 
Moors who were ravaging their land. Not only did 
he smite the invaders and recover booty, including 
a thousand horses, worth a hundred thousand mara- 
vedis — ^^^ dividing the whole among his people with- 
out covetousness*' — but he carried sword and fire 
into the heart of the enemy's country, storming the 
strong city of Visen after an eighteen-day siege, in 
face of fierce resistance, and adding tiiat town, 
Lamego and, after a mighty struggle lasting five 
months, the stronghold of Coimbra to the dominions 
of King Ferdinand. 

In the great mosque of Coimbra, now consecrated 
to Saint Mary, the Cid received his reward for these 
valorous achievements. 

With his own hands, the King girded upon him 
the sword of knighthood, and welcomed him to the 
Order by a kiss. To heighten the honor, the Queen 
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presented him with his charger; and the Infanta 
fastened on his golden spurs. Then, at the King's 
bidding, the new knight, ndw called Buydiez, knight- 
ed nine noble squires. And finally before the high 
altar King Ferdinand took his naked sword and be- 
stowed upon him the accolade. 

The German Emperor complained to the Pope 
that the King of Spain did not acknowledge his 
sovereignty and pay him tribute as did all other 
kings ; and Pope Victor 11, being a German, rebuked 
King Ferdinand, admonishing him that if he did 
not submit, he would proclaim a crusade against 
Spain and turn loose France, Germany and all other 
Christian countries against her. 

Overawed by this prospect, E[ing Ferdinand *s 
honorable counselors advised him there was no help 
for it but to submit, bitter as this alternative was. 
The Cid had not been present at this Council : hav- 
ing performed his vow, with battles to spare, he had 
hastened as a bridegroom to his home and his young 
wife. When he heard what had passed, he was 
grieved to the heart. 

He came to King Ferdinand in the midst of his 
nobility : 

**In an ill day. Sir, were you bom in Spain,*' 
quoth he, *^if it be in your time to be made tributary, 
which it never was before ; for all the honor which 
God has given you, and whatever good he hath done 
to you, is lost if it should be so. 

**And, Sir, whoever hath given you this counsel 
is not a true man, neither one who regardeth your 
honor nor your power. But send to defy them, 
since they will have it so, and let us carry the war 
home to them. 

You shall take with you five thousand knights. 
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all of whom are hidalgos, and the Moorish Kings 
who are your vassals will give you two thousand 
knights ; and, Sir, you are such a one as God loves, 
and he will not that your honor should perish." 

Whereat the Spanish monarch swore he was well 
counseled by him, ^*for the King was of a great 
heart/' 

So letters were despatched His Holiness praying 
him not to launch the thimders of the Church, but 
stating stoutly that Spain and her sons who had 
conquered the land had never been tributary, and 
rather would every man die than be so ; others went 
to the Emperor and his vassal kings, defying them 
to commit this gross injustice : if it were attempted 
the Spanish knights would not await their coming 
but would go seek them where they were. 

Whereupon they set forth, eight thousand and 
nine hundred knights with th^ Cid leading the ad- 
vanced guard ; and they harried the hostile land of 
Aspa so that all men trembled. 

Then there came against them Coimt Baymond 
of Savoy, with twenty thousand knights of France. 
Advancing beyond Tolosa, he made ready to block 
the road against the Spanish Eong. But the Cid, 
going ahead to prepare the royal lodgings, attacked 
him with his advance fragment of the force, utterly 
defeated the great army and took Count Baymond 
prisoner. The Savoyan Lord besought his captor to 
release him, offering as ransom his daughter **the 
which was right fair.*' The Cid granted his prayor, 
and set him free, handing over the maiden to King 
Ferdinand. 

Stirred by this defeat, the whole mighty power of 
France swept down upon them. Again without wsit- 
itig for the main army, the Cid charged at the head 
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of his knights against these overwhelming numbers, 
driving them in headlong rout from the field* 

The German Emperor had no taste for more of 
this sort of tribute. His Imperial Council, daunted 
by the tales of the irresistible Campeador, ^^tha 
conqueror of battles," once more appealed to the 
Pope — ^this time to intercede for them, and to beg 
the Spaniards to turn back as they ''did not require 
tribute'* any longer. 

By the Cid's counsel, Ferdinand replied that if 
the Pope would send a Cardinal empowered to cov- 
enant that this demand should never again be made 
upon Spain ; and if ambassadors from the Emperor 
and his subject kings would come and ratify this 
solemn covenant, he would consent. Meanwhile, he 
would remain with his victorious army beyond To- 
losa. His Holiness was much dismayed, but his 
good and honorable councilors advised him he must 
submit, ''for none was so hardy as to fight against 
the good fortune of the Cid.*' 

So there came Master Boberto, and representa- 
tives of all the Christian monarchs, and signed this 
treaty, which was presently confirmed by the Pope 
and the Emperor and the other Kings "and sealed 
with their seals.'* 

Whereat the King of Spain returned with great 
honor to his own land* "And from that time he 
was called Don Ferdinand the Great, the Emperor's 
Peer." And the pillar of his greatness was the Cid 
Campeador. 

There came a day when the great King waxed 
old. His building up of the kingdom, his wars upon 
misbelievers, his foundings of churches and monas- 
teries, his honorings of saints and martyrs, were at 
an end. And he devised within himself how to so 
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dispbse of his realm as to avoid contention among 
his sons when he was gone. 

It seemed to him best to divide the kingdom — 
most of Castile and part of Navarre to his eldest 
son Sancho ; Leon, Asturias, and Campos to Alfonso 
the next ; and Galieia and Portugal to the youngest, 
Garcia, Even the two daughters received each a 
portion of the realm. 

So, commending his soul to God, and the Cid his 
bulwark to the Infante Don Sancho, he died, and 
was buried with his fathers in the Church of St. 
Isidro. 

But this which Ferdinand the Great had thought 
best "proved to be the worst, and great evil came 
thereof/' For contention bred speedily betwixt the 
three rival young kings. 

King Don Sancho of Castile had speedy need of 
the Cid. Under this irresistible leader his army 
soon defeated his namesake of Navarre, who had laid 
claim to a part of his dominions, subdued the Moor- 
ish Emir of Zaragoza, and completely conquered the 
King of Aragon, establishing that land as tributary 
and bound to appear at the Cortes. 

**In all these wars did my Cid demean himself 
after his wonted manner; and because of the great 
feats which he performed the King loved him well, 
and made him his Alferez; so that in the whole 
army he was second only to the Bang." 

But the young sovereign's proud heart was in- 
flamed by these conquests, and he cast covetous eyes 
upon his brother's dominions, so recently united 
with his own under his father. 

A pretext came soon. His youngest brother 
Garcia seized by force the greater part of the lands 
bequeathed to one of the sisters. That helpless lady 
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lamented aloud over this injustice and prophesied 
an evil end to the oath-breaker. 

King Sancho assembled his Bicos-omes (gran- 
dees) and knights. From his throne he addressed 
them: 

^^The King my father divided the kingdom which 
should have been mine, and therein he did unjustly ; 
now King Don Garcia my brother hath broken the 
oath and disherited Dona Urraca my sister. I be- 
seech ye therefore counsel me what I shall do, and 
in what manner to proceed against him, for I will 
take his kingdom away from him." 

The Cid and other honorable noblemen urged 
him not to forswear himself, but he vowed that noth- 
ing in the world should prevent him but death. 
Alfonso of Leon refused to join him, but permitted 
his forces to pass through those dominions. His 
first thrust was defeated by the Knights of Portu- 
gal; he gathered a great army, and taking the Cid 
with him, met Don Garcia 's force before Santarem. 
Through the valor of Don Bodrigo Frojaz, **one of 
the worthy knights of the world,'* King Sancho 's 
immediate host was defeated and he was captured, 
but a sally of a small body released him. Then in 
this crisis, while his excellent brother was chasing 
the flying Castilians, up came the Cid, who had been 
in the battle, with three hundred knights. 

When the anxious monarch with his handful of 
foUowers saw that green pennon advancing, his 
heart rejoiced. 

**Now let us descend into the plain," he cried, 
**for he of good fortune cometh. 

**Be of good heart, for it is the will of God that 
I should recover my kingdom, for I have escaped 
from captivity, and seen the death of Don Bodrigo 
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Frojaz who took me, and Buydiez the fortunate one 
Cometh." 

So they spurred down to meet the green banner, 
and the King welcomed him right joyfully : 

**In happy times you are come, my fortunate Cid; 
never vassal succored his Lord in such season as 
you now succor me, for the King my brother had 
overcome me/' 

"Sir," replied the Campeador, **be sure that you 
shall recover the day, or I will die ; for wheresoever 
you go, either you shaU be victorious or I wiU meet 
my death." 

Upon the victorious Don Garcia, returning from 
pursuit and singing full joyfully, the knights behind 
the green banner fell like a thunderbolt ; the Portu- 
guese knights were cut to pieces or routed ; King 
Garcia was captured and imprisoned; and Sancho 
added to his realm Galicia and Portugal. 

No scruples could stay him now. He called upon 
Alfonso to deliver up Leon to him. Upon his re- 
fusal he attacked him; and on the second attempt 
my Cid and his green pennon again snatched victory 
from defeat when Sancho had fled the field. Bid- 
ding the dismayed Eang take heart since "to fail 
or to prosper is as God pleases," he rallied the 
panic-stricken fugitives and early in the morning 
surprised the Leonese in their boastful security, 
destroying the army before it could fairly arm 
itself. 

Alfonso was taken. But a rally of his men re- 
sulted in the capture also of King Sancho. Thirteen 
Leonese knights took him in ward, and galloped off 
to secure their prize which might balance all they 
had lost. 

The Cid beheld his master's plight. Alone and 
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having no lance, since his had been broken in the 
meliSey he set spurs to his charger and galloped after 
them. His impetuous pursuit presently brought 
him up to them. 

"Knights,'' he called, **give me my Lord and I 
will give you yours.'* 

**Euydiez,'' they replied (all knew those arms), 
** return in peace, and seek not to hinder us, other- 
wise we will carry you away prisoner with him." 

At that the Campeador waxed wroth: 

"Give me but a lance and I will, single as I am, 
rescue my Lord from all of ye : by God's help I will 
do it." 

In scorn of his single effort against them all, they 
gave him a lance. . But so fierce was his onslaught, 
that presently he had laid eleven of the thirteen low, 
had subdued and granted mercy to the remaining 
two, and had changed Don Sancho from a captive 
to a conqueror, the ruler of all the kingdoms held 
by Ferdinand, though "his beard was but just com- 
ing." 

Alfonso was permitted to become a monk. He 
seized his chance and fled to the Moors of Toledo. 
The ambitious young Sancho was still not satisfied : 
he sent the Cid to demand of his sister Urraca her 
town of Zamora, offering her various possessions 
in exchange, and threatening to take it by force if 
she refused. The ambassador returned with the 
reply that she would rather die with the men of 
Zamora than give up the town for price or exchange. 

The King was exceeding wroth. 

**You have given this counsel to my sister," he 
raged, "because you were bred up with her." 

"Faithfully have I discharged your bidding, and 
as a true vassal, ' ' declared the Cid proudly. * * How; 
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belt, King, I will not bear arms against the In- 
fanta, your sister, nor against Zamora, because of 
the days which are past ; — ^and I beseech you do not 
persist in this wrong.'* 

King Sancho swore a mighty oath: **If it were 
not that my father left you commended to me, I 
would order you this instant to be hanged. But 
for this which you have said I command you to 
quit my Mngdonx in nine days. ' ' 

The Cid went to his tent in anger, and made ready 
to depart. But all the grandees and counts pro- 
tested to the King at the sentence of banishment, 
and pointed out what might happen if the Cam- 
peador should take his green pennon to the deposed 
Alfonso among the Moors. 

Repenting his unwisdom, Sancho despatched Don 
Diego Ordonez to overtake the Cid and beg him to 
forget the words spoken in temper. 

Taking the counsel of kinsmen and friends, who 
thought it far better to remain in their own land 
than go among the Moors, the Cid turned back. 
King Sancho met him with five hundred knights, 
confirmed all his messenger had promised, and re- 
stored his Alferez to his dignities and power as his 
right hand — ^to the loud rejoicing of the army and 
the open sorrow of them at Zamora, who had 
coxmted themselves safe when they heard of his 
banishment. 

** Nevertheless, my Cid would not bear arms 
against the Infanta, nor against her town of Za- 
mora, because of the days which were past.'* 

King Sancho attacked Zamora hotly. So des- 
perate was the resistance that when over a thousand 
were slain in a three-day assault, he drew oflf and 
laid siege. Famine did surer work. When it was 
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decided by those within that the city must submit 
in nine days more, one Vellido Dolf os went to Dona 
Urraca and undertook to relieve the city. 

**I do not bid thee commit any evil thing, if such 
thou hast in thy thought/' said the hard-pressed 
Princess; **but I say imto you that there is not a 
man in the world to whom, if he should reUeve 
Zamora and make the King my brother raise the 
siege, I would not grant whatsoever he might 
require." 

Secretly Vellido went forth, rode straight to King 
Sancho, and offered to show him how to gain the 
town. So securely did he gain Sancho 's confidence, 
by having had an altercation with his own leader 
just before leaving, in which he had urged surren- 
der, that open warnings of his treachery failed to 
shake his position. Presently taking the King alone 
imder pretext of pointing out the secret postern by 
which his forces might enter, Vellido suddenly thrust 
him through from behind with the gilded royal hunt- 
ing spear. 

The Castilians found him wounded unto death. 
They brought him back, not daring to withdraw the 
spear lest he die instantly. But a master of Burgos, 
well skilled in these things, sawed off the ends of the 
spear, and bade the attendants call a confessor, as 
his time was short. 

**Sir," said the formerly exiled Don Garcia de 
Cobra, *Hhe curly-haired one" of Granon, ** think of 
your soul, for you have a desperate wound." 

** Blessed be you. Count," said the dying ruler, 
**who thus <30unsel me, for I perceive that I am 
slain ; the traitor Vellido has killed me, and I well 
know that this was for my sins, because I broke the 
oath which I made unto the King my father." 
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The Cid came forward and knelt beside him. 

**I, Sir/' said he, ** remain more desolate than any 
of yonr vassals, for, for your sake, have I made yonr 
brethren my enemies, and all in the world who were 
against yon, and against whom it pleased yon to go. 
The King yonr father commended me to them as 
weU as to yon, when he divided his Kingdom, and I 
have lost their love for yonr sake, having done them 
great eviL Now then. Sir, remember me before you 
depart." 

And King Saneho bade his grandees and Counts 
and Bishops and Archbishops to present the matter 
to King Alfonso and assure him that if he would 
ever listen to the Campeador he would be well 
advised. 

Then they all kissed his hand, and he advised 
them to beg Alfonso to forgive him the wrong. 
^' And when he had said this he asked for the candle, 
and presently his soul departed.*' 

Don Alfonso came to Zamora, and the subjects 
of Saneho received him for their Lord and King on 
condition that he would swear he had not plotted 
his brother 's death. All kissed his hands in homage 
save only Buydiez, my Cid. 

** Since now ye have all received me for your Lord 
and given me authority over ye,'' demanded Al- 
fonso, "I would know of the Cid Buydiez why he 
will not kiss my hand and acknowledge me; for I 
would do something for him, as I promised unto my 
father King Don Fernando, when he commended 
him to me and to my brethren." 

At that the Campeador arose. 

**Sir," said he, **aU whom you see here present 
suspect that by your coxmsel the King Don Saneho 
your brother came to his death ; and therefore, I say 
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nnto you that, unless you clear yourself of this, as 
by right you should do, I will never kiss your hand, 
nor receive you for my Lord/' 

**Cid,'' replied the King, **what you say pleases 
me well ; and here I swear to God and to St. Mary 
that I never slew him, nor took cbunsel for his death, 
neither did it please me, though he had taken my 
kingdom from me. And I beseech ye therefore all, 
as friends and true vassals, that ye tell me how I 
may clear myself 

So it was settled that he and twelve of the knights 
who had come with him from Toledo should take 
this oath before the high altar of the Church of 
Si Gadea in Burgos. 

Thither rode they all. Upon the ap|)ointed day 
King Alfonso heard mass in St. Gadea. Before his 
sisters, his knights and all the nobility of the land, 
he came forward on a high stage that the people 
might see. 

Taking the book of the Gospels, my Cid opened it 
and laid it upon the altar. The King laid his hands 
upon it. 

**King Don Alfonso, you come here to swear con- 
cerning the death of King Don Sancho your brother, 
that you neither slew him nor took coxmsel for his 
death ; say now, you and these hidalgos, if ye swear 
this.'' 

And the King and the hidalgos answered and said : 
**We swear it." 

The Cid continued: **If ye knew of this thing, or 
gave command that it should be done, may you die 
even such a death as your brother the King Don 
Sancho, by the hand of a villain whom you trust; 
one who is not a hidalgo, from another land, not a 
Castilian." 
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'^Ameiiy'' said the King and the knights. But 
the King's color changed. 

A second time the Cid repeated the oath. In like 
manner the King and the twelve knights said 
''Amen." And again the King's countenance 
changed. 

For the third time the Cid pressed the oath upon 
him. A third time the King and knights repeated 
**Amen.'' But the wrath of the King was exceed- 
ing great: 

**Bnydiez, why dost thou thus press me, maul 
To-day thou swearest me, and to-morrow thou wilt 
kiss my hand.'' 

And from that day forward there was no love 
towards my Cid in the King's heart. 

For some years, nevertheless, the Campeador 
was the King's right hand as he had been to the 
Kings his father and brother. Always, however, 
there lurked in the monarch's mind that scene of 
humiliation; and there were not wanting envious 
enemies among the Counts, ever working against 
my Cid. 

King Alfonso had befriended the Moorish Emir 
of Toledo. It chanced that Buydiez, in driving back 
a great power of Moors who were laying Gormaz 
waste, pursued them right to Toledo, taking seven 
thousand prisoners. The grandees who hated him 
for his good fortune told the King his vassal had 
broken the royal oath, and with design to stir tip the 
Moors against them. Alfonso went with all speed 
to Burgos and summoned him to appear before him. 
Answer came that Buydiez would meet him between 
Burgos and his own castle of Vivar. 

They met on the road. The Cid approached, and 
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would have kissed his hand, but the King withheld 
it, 

^^Ruydiez/' he broke out, hotly, **quit my land.^' 

At that the Cid clapped spurs to his mule and 
jumped into a field of his own inheritance. 

**Sir, I am not in your land, but in my own.'^ 

"Go out of my kingdom without delay, '^ com- 
manded the King, beside himself. 

**Give me then thirty days' time, as is the right 
of the hidalgos.*' 

But the King swore he would not ; and that if he 
were not gone in nine days, he would come and look 
for him. 

The people of the land were exceeding sorrowful 
at these happenings; but the Counts rejoiced. 

The Campeador summoned his friends and kins- 
men and vassals, told them of his banishment, and 
asked who would follow him. Up spoke Alvar 
Fanez : 

"Cid, we will all go with you, through desert and 
through peopled country, and never fail you. In 
your service will we spend our mules and horses, 
our wealth and our garments, and ever while we live 
be unto you loyal friends and vassals.'' 

All confirmed these words. Thanking them, the 
Cid made ready to depart. The Lady Ximena and 
his two daughters he placed in the Monastery of 
St. Pedro. All else that was his which could be 
taken he carried with him into exile. 

As he left his ancient home, he turned and looked 
back. The doors were open, the hall deserted; 
there were no cloaks hanging up, nor seats upon 
the porch — ^nothing but empty, gaping chests; the 
hawks' perches were bare. Tears came into his 
eyes: 
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**My enemies have done this, ^Vsaid he. . . . "God 
be praised for all things/' Praying to Holy Mary 
Mother that he might have strength to subdue the 
paynim and wrest from them enough to requite his 
faithful followers, he set forth. 

When the Cid entered Burgos with sixty stream- 
ers in his company, the folk wept at their windows 
to see him going ; but the King had forbidden them 
to give him so much as a lodging, on pain of losing 
all their gear and their eyes as well; so that none 
dared even to speak to him, or reply to the calls of 
his people when they knocked upon the fastened 
door of the inn. 

The Cid rode up to the door, took his foot from the 
stirrup, and gave it a kick. Still there was no sign 
of life within. 

A little girl of nine years came out of a house 
near by. 

"0 Cid,'' said the chUd, "the King hath forbidden 
us to receive you. We dare not open our doors to 
you, for we should lose our houses and all that we 
have, and the eyes in our head. Cid, our evil would 
not help you, but God and all his Saints be with 
you." 

With that she disappeared again inside the silent 
house. 

The Cid turned away. He rode to St. Mary's 
Church, alighted, fell on his knees, and prayed 
fervently. 

Then he who had been its buckler against the 
Moors rode out of Burgos, the chief city of his 
native Castile, to the lonely sands by the River 
Glera. The Bang's right hand, the Campeador who 
chose the encampment for the host, pitched his tent 
m this solitude, since there was no Spanish roof to 
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shelter his head Only by a stratagem did he obtain 
money from two usurers with which to purchase food 
and to pay the Abbot of St. Pedro's for the care of 
his wife and Uttle children. 

He set his face southward. Crossing the wild 
ridges of the Sierra, he sought what fortune and 
his right arm would bring him among his enemies 
the Moors. 

Better had it been for the paynim of those lands 
had a pestilence been loosed upon thenu Across the 
country ruled by the Emirs of Toledo and Valencia 
he fought his way, taking vast spoil of captives, 
horses, flocks and apparel ; and there was none might 
say him nay. Every foot soldier received his due 
share in the silver into which this booty was trans- 
formed by sale to Moorish merchants. All were 
rich. The banished leader sent back word to King 
Alfonso that he and his companions would yet do 
him service upon his heathen foes. Alcala on the 
Henares he took, and the strong town of Alcocer. 
And when Alcamin of Valencia sent three thousand 
horsemen under two kings to take him alive and 
bring him to make atonement for these conquests, 
his koights Spurred after his banner into the press 
of the followers of Mahound and smote half of them 
to death, while the Campeador, crying **I am Euy- 
diez, the Cid of Bivar !'' cut through many a cuirass 
and wounded King Fariz with the last of three 
ndghty strokes, so that he fled, nor drew rein till 
he reached, his mountain castle of TerueL 

Thirty horses of the best of the famous Arabian 
steeds, being a fifth of what he had taken, each sad- 
dled and bridled with a sword hanging from the 
saddle-bow, the Cid sent back by the faithful Alvar 
Fanez to King Alfonso in Castile ; and a wealth of 
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captured banners to hang in the cathedral at Bnrgos 
with a great bag of gold and silver to pay for a thou- 
sand masses; also fifty marks to the Abbot of St. 
Pedro 's, besides much to Dona Ximena, with a mes- 
sage that if he lived she and their daughters should 
be rich. 

**This coxmtry is all spoiled/* were his parting 
words to his messenger, **and we have to help our- 
selves with sword and spear. You are going to 
gentle Castile; if when you return you should not 
find us here, you will hear where we are." 

A broad trail he blazed. While Alfonso was re- 
marking that it was ** betimes in the morning for 
a banished man to ask favor of his Lord'' — ^but ac- 
cepting the thirty caparisoned steeds, because they 
were won from the heathen, he gave back Alcocer to 
King Fariz upon payment of three thousand marks 
of silver ($10,000), and went forth to carve himself 
a new dwelling-place with his sword. 

They of Zaragoza knew but too well where he was. 
When Alvar Fanez returned to him at the high knoll 
above Monte-Real, ever after known as the Knoll 
of the Cid, Medina and Daroca and Molina and all 
the country along the river Martin paid him tribute. 

**God, how joyful was my Cid with the fleecy beard 
that Minaya had purchased the thousand masses, 
and had brought him the biddings of his wife and 
daughters! God, what a joyful man was he I'' 

Half of all the kingdom of Zaragoza was placed 
under his protection, and he held it against Moors 
and Frenchmen; and presently his own King had 
to call upon him. For Alfonso 's castle of Rueda far 
to the west was taken from him by treachery, and 
his son the Infante Don Sancho, with fifteen faiights 
and grandees, foully murdered. 
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He sent for his banished Alf erez, and told him he 
might return from exile. 

The Cid replied he wonld only accept this favor if 
the King wonld swear in future to give a banished 
hidalgo the full thirty days which were his right, 
and to proceed agamst none till he had been lawfully 
heard, and to honor the privileges and charters of 
the towns and impose no tax against their rights. 

Alfonso assented to all. Then Ruydiez said he 
would never return to Castile until Rueda was taken 
and justice done upon the traitors. Which he did. 
Also he crushed the King of Aragon who had allied 
himself with the Moors. Then he went back to Cas- 
tile, and the King granted him many lands and 
honors, and confirmed all his Moorish conquests, 
present and future, as his and his children's forever. 

For him he fought many enemies. For him he cap- 
tured Toledo, in the year of Christ 1085, and became 
the first Christian Alcayde of that famous city. And 
after many mighty deeds, he besieged even Valencia, 
far down on the eastern sea-coast, and brought the 
people therein **into the waves of death'' from fam- 
ine, and took the great city for his own, having as 
sovereign only King Alfonso. / 

Wisely and firmly he ruled it, **my Cid Campea- 
dor. Lord of Valencia. ' ' He brought from the Mon- 
astery of St. Pedro Dona Ximena his wife, and his 
daughters Dona Elvira and Dona Sol, now tall 
maidens whom grandees were, shortly to seek in 
marriage, sending gteat sums to the Abbot, and to 
provide fitting splendor for the ladies. 

With a great and glittering retinue of knights they 
crossed the mountains and came to Valencia. When 
they were within three leagues, the joyful tidings 
were brought to the Cid. 
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**Two htuidred knights did he order out to meet 
ijiem, others he bade ^o keep the Alcazar, and the 
other high towers, and all the gates and entrances. 

^^And he commanded that they should bring him 
Bavieca. It was but a short time since he had won 
this horse ; my Cid, he who girt on sword in a happy 
hour, did not yet faiow if he was a good goer, and if 
he stopt well. The Bishop Don Hieronymo, he 
pricked forward and entered the city. He left his 
horse and went to the Church, and collected all the 
clergy ; they put on their surplices, and with crosses 
of sUver went out to meet the ladies, and that good 
one Minaya (Alvar Fanez). 

'*He who was bom in happy hour made no tarri- 
ance ; they saddled him Bavieca and threw his trap- 
pings on. My Cid wore light armor, and his surcoat 
over it : long was his beard. He went out upon this 
horse and ran a career with him; Bavieca was the 
name of the horse, and when he was running all 
marveled at him : from that day Bavieca was famous 
all over Spain. 

'*At the end of the course my Cid alighted and 
went toward his wife and his daughters. Who can 
tell the joy that was made at their meeting? They 
fell at his feet and their joy was such that they could 
not speak. And he raised them up and embraced 
them, and kissed them many times, weeping for joy 
that he saw them alive. 

**You dear and honored wife, and ye my daugh- 
ters, my heart and my soul : enter with me into Va- 
lencia; — ^this is the inheritance which I have won 
for you.'* 

Many and great were the rejoicings of that winter 
day, '* throwing at the board and killing bulls.'' 

^^My Cid led them to the Alcazar, and took them 
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np upon the highest tower thereof, and there they 
looked around and beheld Valencia, how it lay before 
them, and the great Garden with its thick shade, and 
the sea on the other side; and they lifted np their 
hands to thank Gpd/' 

With spring the Lord of Valencia had to defend 
his title. King Ynssuf, son of the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco, came against him with an army of fifty thou- 
sand Moors. 

The Cid made aU ready like a carefnl general. 
Then he took Dona Ximena by the hand and led her 
and his daughters up to that same highest tower 
of the Alcazar. **And they looked toward the sea 
and saw the great power of the Moors, how they 
came on and drew nigh, and began to pitch their 
tents round about Valencia, beating their tambours 
and with great uproar. 

^^And Ximena 's heart failed her, and she asked 
the Cid if peradventure God would deliver him from 
these enemies. 

" *Fear not, honored Lady,' said he; *you are but 
lately arrived, and they come to bring you a present, 
which shall be a marriage portion for your daugh- 
ters. Fear not, for you shall see me fight by the 
help of God and Holy Mary Mother ; my heart kin- 
dles because you are here I The more Moors the 
more gain!'* 

**The tambours sounded now with a great alarum^ 
and the sun was shining. 

** * Cheer up,' said my Cid. *This is a glorious 
day.* 

**But Ximena was seized with such fear as if her 
heart would have broken ; she and her daughters had 
never been in such fear since the day that they were 
bom. 
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I 

*^Then the good Cid Campeador stroked his beard 
a:nd said: 

** *Fear not; all this is for your good. Before 
fifteen days are over, if it please God, those tam- 
bours shall be laid before you, and shall be sounded 
for your pleasure, and then they shall be given 
to the Bishop Don Hieronymo, that he may 
hang them up in the Church of St. Mary, Mother 
of God.' '' 

This Vow he made, and kept with many days to 
spare. From that tower the very next morning the 
trembling Donas watched the green pennon, as, cry- 
ing *'God and Santiago T' the Cid charged the foe 
at the head of his knights, mounted upon Bavieca 
**in whom he had great pleasure.'* Four thousand 
lacking thirty were they against fifty thousand ; but 
their spirit was that of the Bishop Don Hieronymo, 
who prayed of his lord : ** A boon, Cid Don Eodrigo ; 
I have sung mass to you this morning : let me have 
the giving the first wounds in this battle!'' 

Such mortality did the Campeador himself make 
among the Moors ** that the blood ran from his wrist 
to his elbow"; three times he came up with King 
Yussuf as they pursued the fleeing Moors ; and while 
the thrice-wounded Saracen escaped at last to the 
castle of Gueyra, three-fourths of his host lay dead 
upon the field or were made captive, and the frag- 
ment that remained fled away in the ships. 

**And the ^poil was so great that there was no 
end to the riches, in gold and in silver, and in horses 
and in arms, so that men knew not what to leave 
and what to take." 

Back into Valencia galloped the conqueror with 
a hundred knights. 

^*His wrinkled brow was seen, for he had taken 
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off his helmet, and in this manner he entered, npon 
Bavieca, sword in hand. 

'^ Great joy had Dona Ximena and her daughters, 
who were awaiting him, when they saw him come 
riding in; and he stopt when he came to them, and 
said: ^ 

** * Great honor have I won for yon, while you kept 
Valencia this day I God and the Saints have sent 
us goodly gain, upon your coming. Look, with a 
Moody sword, and a horse all sweat, this is the way 
that we conquer the Moors ! Pray God that I may 
live yet awhile for your sakes, and you shall enter 
into great honor, and they shall kiss your hands." 

Two hundred horses and Tussuf 's royal tent went 
to Alfonso this time from his vassal ; and the sight 
of this wealth at court brought two of the proudest 
princes of Spain as husbands for the conqueror's 
daughters. 

Then after three years of peace came Bucar, 
brother of Yussuf, who had died of chagrin over his 
defeat, to perform the oath he had made to take 
vengeance on the Lord of Valencia. Twenty and 
nine Kiags were among th(3 captains of his host, so 
vast was it. The Cid was glad of their coming. 

A messenger from King Bucar, after a long si- 
lence of fear as he looked upon his dreaded counte- 
nance, bade him surrender Val^icia and return to 
Castile, else would he, his wife and his daughters 
be taken by the Emperor's son and his nine and 
twenty Bangs, and so tormented that Christians 
should whisper thereof f orevermore. 

**Go tell tiiy Lord King Bucar,'' replied the Cid, 
^^I will not give him up Valencia: great labor did 
I endure in winning it, and to no man am I behold- 
ing for it in the world, save only to my Lord Jesus 
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Christy and to my kinsmen and friends and vassals 
who aided me to win it. 

^^Tell him that I am not a man to be besieged, 
and before he expects it he shall meet me in the field; 
and would that even as he has brought with him 
twenty and nine Kings^ so he had brought all the 
Moors of all Pagandom, for, with the mercy of God 
in which I trust, I should think to conquer them all. 

**Bear this answer to your Lord, and come here 
no more with messages, neither on this account nor 
on any other/' 

Hardly had the messenger left when the Cid or- 
dered the great assembly bell to be sounded, and 
bade his kniights to be in readiness to attack the 
enemy at the first cockcrow in the morning. 

Confessed and having taken the communion, they 
sallied forth at dawn, two thousand horsemen in 
coats of mail and five thousand five hundred foot 
soldiers. * * That honorable one of the shaven crown,** 
Bishop Don Hieronymo, was, as before, at his own 
prayer foremost in the fray. He pricked forward; 
**two Moors he slew with the first two thrusts of the 
lance ; the haft broke and he laid hand on his sword. 
God, — ^how well the Bishop fought I two he slew with 
the lance and five with the sword; the Moors came 
round about him and laid on a load of blows, but 
they could not pierce his armor. 

*■ He who was bom in happy hour had his eyes 
upon him, and he took his shield and placed it before 
him, and lowered his lance, and gave Bavieca the 
spur, that good horse. With heart and soul he went 
at them, and made his way into their first battle; 
seven the Campeador smote down, and four he slew, 

**In short time they joined battle in such sort that 
many were slain and many overthrown, on one side 
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and on the other, and bo great was the din of strokes 
and of tambours that none conld hear what another 
said, and they smote them cruelly, without rest or 
respite/' 

Twenty and nine Bangs were all too few to stand 
against these paladins. Soon the Moorish bodies 
were so piled about the field that the horses could 
scarce make their way among them. Bight through 
their camp the Cid 's knights chased the flying enemy. 

"Seven full miles did the pursuit continue. And 
while they were thus following their flight, the Cid 
set eyes upon Eang Bucar and made at him to strike 
him with the sword ; and the Moorish king knew him 
when he saw him coming. 

** *Tum this way, Bucar!' cried the Campeador. 
*You who come from beyond the sea, to, see the Cid 
with the long beard. We must greet each other and 
cut out a friendship ! ' 

** *God confound such friendship,' cried King Bu- 
car, and turned his bridle, and began to fly towards 
the sea, and the Cid after him, having great desire 
to reach him. 

"But King Bucar had a good horse and a fresh, 
and the Cid went spurring Bavieca who had had 
hard work that day, and he came near his back ; and 
when they were nigh unto the ships, and the Cid 
saw that he could not reach him, he darted his sword 
at him, and struck him between the shoulders ; and 
Ejng Bucar being badly wounded rode into the sea, 
and got to a boat, and the Cid alighted and picked 
up his sword." 

The poorest man among the Christians was made 
full rich that day upon the Campo del Quarto. The 
fifth share of the spoil that fell to the Cid was six 
hundred horses, twelve hxmdred prisoners, great 
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numbers of stimpter beasts and camels, and gold, 
silver, i>earls and precious stones of which no man 
conld give f nil account. 

Even in Morocco across the sea the Moors trem- 
bled at his name. The lord of Valencia went long 
unmolested. The Great Soldan of Persia sent 
messengers with rare gifts of myrrh and balsam in 
golden caskets, and wrought vessels of gold and 
silver, and cunning stuffs, and a chess-board "which 
was one of the noble ones in the world: it was of 
ivory riveted with gold, and with many precious 
stones round about it ; and the men were of gold and 
silver''; and he prayed for his friendship and aid. 

At the end of five years, Bucar, now Emperor of 
Morocco and still smarting under his disgrace, 
stirred up the whole paynimry of Barbary, even as 
far as Montes Claros to cross the sea and take ven- 
geance upon Valencia. A vision came to the Cid id 
the night, telling him he must leave the world in 
thirty days, but that being dead he should still win 
the coming battle. 

And he sickened of a fatal malady. On the twenty- 
ninth day he gave his commands to Bishop Don 
Hieronymo and Alvar Fanez and to other trusty 
knights. 

He died; and they anointed and embalmed his 
body. 

Three days afterward arrived King Bucar, with 
thirty and six Kings and a Negro Amazon Queen, 
besides an innumerable host, ringing the city about 
with fifteen thousand tents. 

As they had been commanded, the Cid's knights 
fastened his body securely upon the saddle so that 
it sat upright on Bavieca. So cunningly had it been 
embalmed that his conntenanoe looked natural, his 
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eyes were open, and no man who saw him and knew 
not the fact would have thought him aught but alive. 
His shield was hung round his neck, and his good 
sword Tizona was fastened to his hand, even as he 
had wielded it. 

With his green banner fluttering, these hidalgoes. 
charged upon the Moors, their leader's body riding 
Bavieca into the thick of the mSlee. And they shat- 
tered the enemy, and killed twenty and two of those 
thirty-siz Kings, and slew the Negro Amazon Queen, 
and tens of thousands besides. ^^And Bang Bucar 
and those who escaped with him hoisted sails and 
went their way, and never more turned their heads." 

Ten years did the dead Cid sit in tljie royal ivory 
chair, clad in Persian purple, the sword Tizona in 
his hand, before the altar of San Pedro of Cardena. 

Then, seated as he was, they placed him in a vault, 
dug before the altar, beside the grave of Dona Xi- 
mena, and his shield and green banner they hung 
upon the walls. 



CHAPTER Xn 

WITHOUT FEAR AND WITHOUT REPROACH 

Fob four centuries one Frenchman has been known 
to the world as **The Chevalier, without fear and 
without reproach.'' And there was something about 
Pierre Terrail, Seigneur de Bayard, which makes 
him stand out to-day even as he did to the chron- 
iclers of his own time. There were many knights 
without fear: small chance had the coward in the 
Middle Ages, save in the cloister. But the combi- 
nation of personal daring, cool, skilful leadership, 
and generous magnanimity which the Chevalier Bay- 
ard displayed, render him a sort of embodiment of 
the best in the age of chivalry. 

His Loyal Servitor, who wrote the **Very Joyous, 
Pleasant and Refreshing History'* of his master's 
** Feats, Exploits, Triumphs and Achievements," 
thus summed up the object of his devotion: 

"He loved and feared God^bove all things; he 
never swore or blasphemed; and in all his affairs 
and necessities he ever had recourse to Him; being 
fully persuaded that by Him and His infinite good- 
ness all things are ordered; nor did he ever leave 
his chamber without recommending himself to Him 
in prayer. He love^ his neighbor as himself, and 
never possessed a crown but it was at the service 
of the first who needed it. He was a great alms- 
giver, and gave his alms in secret; he succored 
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widows in distress, and during Ms life had given in 
marriage a hundred poor orphan girls, gentlefolk 
and others. If a gentleman under his command was 
dismounted, he remounted him, and in a manner 
not to offend his delicacy, often exchanging a Span- 
ish charger worth two or three hundred crowns for 
a nag worth but six, and giving the gentleman to 
understand that the latter was just the horse to suit 
himself • So graciously did he confer his gif ts. He 
was a sorry flatterer ; and never swerved from speak- 
ing truth, were it to the greatest of princes. 

**He looked with contempt upon this world's 
wealth, and was at his death no richer than at his 
birth. 

**In war none excelled him. In conduct he was 
a Fabius Maximus ; in enterprise a Coriolanus ; and 
in courage and magnanimity a second Hector. 
Dreadful to the enemy; gentle and courteous to his 
friends. Three qualities marked him for a perfect 
soldier : he was a greyhound in attack, a wild boar 
in defense, and a wotf in retreat.*' 

Let us follow this generous, kindly, large-minded 
warrior through one of his most noted adventures 
—his defense, single-handed, of the bridge over the 
Garigliano River. This happened about fifteen years 
before he threw himself into the little town of Me- 
zieres with 1,000 men, successfully beat off the Em- 
peror's army of 35,000, and saved France which lay 
defenseless; but his saying on the latter occasion 
well expressed the man himself from the beginning 
of his career: 

**No place is weak," he declared to those who said 
M6zieres must be abandoned, ** which has good sol- 
diers to defend it.'* 

That one stout heart made strength he showed 
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on the present occasion, during the endless Italian 
Wars. 

William Gihnore Simms gave the story from the 
old chronicles: 

The troops of the French were posted somewhat 
i^sadvantageoasly on the marshy banks of the Gari- 
glianoy over which they had succeeded in throwing 
a bridge, which would facilitate their marching upon 
Naples. This being passed, it was calculated that 
the whole intermediate tract of country between 
them and the capital would lie open to the invaders, 
with no greater obstacles in tiieir way than the 
presence of Gonsalvo. 

This itself was something of an obstacle. He 
with the Spanish forces lay in waiting, the river only 
separating the opposing armies. His troops were 
in high spirits from recent and continued successes. 
The French from the same cause were doubtful and 
dispirited. Besides, they lacked confidence in their 
leader, the Marquis of Mantua, who was a foreigner 
of small talents and no enterprise. Gonsalvo was 
not unwilling to give his enemy battle. 

There were two ways of crossing the river: by 
the bridge which the French had raised, and of 
which they were in possession, and by a ford at 
some distance from it, which they also guarded. It 
was determined that a feint should be made at the 
ford, while a strong body of men should attempt the 
bridge. 

The passage of the ford was entrusted to one 
Pedro Paz. This was, in several respects, a very 
remarkable person. Though one of the most fear- 
less and sagacious warriors, he was yet scarcely 
jftpr^ thpn half the height of an ordinary man; a 
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hunchback to whom Richard Crookback was a model 
of manly beauty ; of whom, when, he was mounted on 
horseback, yon conld see little above the saddle save 
an enormous head and pair of shoulders. But never 
did character more completely give the lie to out- 
ward seeming. Don Pedro could use his lance and 
steed with any of his comrades; and, admitted to 
council, it was acknowledged that none surpassed 
him in the exhibition of a judgment at once bold 
and circumspect, adventurous and sage. 

This doughty warrior, the preparation of the coop- 
erating parties being all completed, proceeded some- 
what ostentatiously to effect the passage of the river 
by the well-known ford. He had under him a couple 
of hundred horsemen, each of whom carried a foot- 
soldier behind him. The ruse was so far successful 
as to draw upon Senor Pedro the attention of the 
whole French army. At the first alarm— on the first 
wild intimation that the van of the whole Spanish 
army was about to cross the river at the ford — ^the 
French, turning out simultaneously, hurried to pre- 
vent the passage. They apparently succeeded in 
doing so, and, satisfied that no further danger was 
to be apprehended from this quarter, they retired 
to their tents, fully believing that they would be 
vexed with no more alarms this day. 

Bayard alone was wary and suspicious. He knew 
and felt, quite as painfully as any other person, the 
inferior abilities of the generals by whom the French 
troops were sacrificed rather than conunanded. For- 
tunately he was well armed, moxmted, and near the 
bridge when the more serious attempt was made in 
that quarter by the Spaniards. 

He had with him but a single companion, one 
Pierre de Tardes, sumamed ie Basque, an equerry 
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to the King of France; and not a single follower. 
These two, hearing the tread of horse, looked forth 
to the Spanish side of the river, and discovered 
about two hundred horsemen making directly for 
the bridge. 

The danger was imminent, for the loss of the 
bridge at that moment involved the safety of tl;ie 
whole army. To sound the alarm and fly would have 
been the probable course, under such circumstances, 
with nine hundred and ninety-nine men out of a thou- 
sand. To dream of arresting the torrent by the 
single will and resistance of one man would scarcely 
be thought of by one person in the million. Yet such 
was the instinct of our chevalier. It does not seem 
to have been a matter of reflection with him. It was 
a thing of course that he should keep the post at all 
hazards. 

** Speed you, my friend,'' he said to the equerry, 
* *and gather some of our men to maintain the bridge, 
or we are all ruined. I will endeavor to keep the 
enemy in play till you return ; but hasten, for there 
is no time to be losf 

The equerry disappeared on the instant ; and Bay- 
ard, crossing the bridge, upon the other end of which 
the Spaniards were about to pass, chose his position 
with care. 

Putting his lance in rest, he charged the head of the 
advancing colunm at the very threshold, tumbling 
two of them headlong into the river, from whence 
they never emerged, and two more upon the banks, 
at the very first thrust of his weapon. This brought 
upon him a host ; but their very numbers, impeding 
their progress in the narrow gorge which he de- 
fended, contributed somewhat to his security. Never 
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He charged the head of the advancing column, , 
of them headlong into the rivei 
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were charges more desperate or more successful than 
those which he made that day. 

Great was the surprise of the Spaniards to behold 
one man thus furiously darting upon their squad- 
rons. At first they regarded him as one delivered 
up and devoted to destruction ; but not so when they 
sank beneath his assault, and wete hurled, by his 
adroit exercise of horse and lance, by threes and 
fours, headlong into the stream. 

Astounded, ahnost appalled at first, they recoiled 
before him; but soon recovering, they gave him 
enough to do. With his back to the railing of the 
bridge, so that they might not assail him from be- 
hind, he confounded them by the rapidity, the dex- 
terity, and the force of his movements. As many 
as might do so assailed him at the same moment. 
These he not only had to encounter and resist as 
well as he was able, but he had to do this and keep 
his position at the same time, so that none of them 
might contrive to get between him and the bridge. 
This was no easy performance. But Bayard was not 
only a brave and skilful warrior — skilful beyond his 
time — but he was one of those wondrous horsemen 
whose powers of managing the steed is a mystery, 
such as the Arab possesses but ordinary riders can- 
not understand. 

With an eye that seemed to look out from every 
part of his body at the same time, and a hand and 
weapon that seconded his every glance, he beheld, 
and foiled his assiailants, crowding in on every side. 
The powerful, but docile and well-trained animal 
that bore his weight, seemed imbued with his own 
spirit; and the two together wrought so admirably 
and so successfully that the Spaniards were per- 
suaded of a miracle — such as they themselves so f re- 
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quenily beheld wrought in their own behalf on the 
field of battle, when their patron saint took up the 
cudgels of war, and came to their rescue at the lucky 
moment They could make no impression on our 
chevalier---could advance no footstep; and, looking 
upon him as a fiend rather than as a mortal, were 
compelled to admire the sMll and courage which 
promised still to baffle their best attempts. 

How long a conflict so unequal might have been 
maintained, it is not easy to conjecture. Beason as- 
sures us that it must terminate at last in the ex- 
haustion and overthrow of the single champion, 
however gloriously endowed with ability and 
strength. In sheer desperation and shame the 
baffled host would press upon him and bear him for- 
ward as a leaf borne by the storm, by the very^ 
impulse of their headlong weight and movement 
But he was relieved before it was too late. 

Smiting fiercely with his sword (his lance having 
long since been shivered) he heard the approaching 
gallop of his companions. The war cry of his faith- 
ful men-at-arms rose behind him, and crowned his 
defense with triumph. As they came thundering 
down across the bridge, he assxmied the offensive; 
the Spaniards yielded before him; and, leading hia 
comrades, the exulting chevalier pressed fiercely 
upon them in pursuit 

This was an error. The party that caine to the 
relief of Bayard, and which Pierre de Tardes had 
hastily collected in the emergency, consisted of only 
a hundred men. They were soon encountered by a 
large body of the Spanish horse, seven or eight htm- 
dred in number, hurrying forward to support their 
comrades, or to make secure the post which it was 
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Bupposed they had acquired. At sight of these, 
Bayard arrested the pursuit. 

'^We have done enough, my comrades/' said he, 
**in having saved the bridge. Let us now retire, 
keeping as close together as we can.'' 

But they were not permitted to retire so quietly. 
The retreat was begun in an orderly manner, but 
soon became a flight. Bayard, who usually led into 
action, in a retreat always brought up the rear. Such 
was his position now. But, in taking it, he had not 
allowed for the hard service which his horse had 
already endured that day. The faithful animal soon 
showed signs of distress and exhaustion, and the 
knight presently found it impossible to keep up with 
his companions. 

As the Spaniards pressed more closely upon them 
they began to scatter, and a concentrated rush of 
their battalions tumbled several of the Frenchmen 
from their saddles, and drove the survivors out of 
sight — ^all but Bayard. 

His steed was the first to falter. He had wheeled 
about to do battle as the enemy drew nigh, and was 
forced backward in the shock, his horse sinking up 
to his haunches in a ditch. Surrounded by twenty 
or thirty assailants, fettered as it were by tiie situa- 
tion of the animal, the chevalier continued to bear 
about him bravely, giving hard blows, and never 
thinking of surrender. 

** Yield, Senorl" was the cry of the Spaniards. 

**I fear I cannot choose but yield," replied Bay- 
ard, *' since alone I cannot well withstand you all." 

They deprived him of the battle-axe with which 
he had been fighting, leaving him in possession of 
his sword. Had they conjectured the name and qual- 
ity of their prisoner^ they would not have been guilty 
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of this error. But he had kept his secret. His face 
concealed by his visor, his person in armor, — ^they 
only knew that they had captured a very powerfid 
and valiant knight, but had no idea that he was the 
man of all others whom they most desired to make 
captive. Bayard knew the danger to himself, to his 
life probably, of letting his name be known. He had 
long been the terror of their cavalry, and had no 
reason to think that his life would be spared when 
he fell into their hands in the heat of battle. When 
questioned of himself, accordingly, he gave them an- 
other name for his own — ^then considered a perfectly 
proper ruse de guerre. 

They never thought to exact from him his parole 
of honor. Secure of their prize and confident in 
their numbers, they scorned to betray any doubts 
that they could keep him safe among them, and rode 
slowly away with their captive on their return to 
camp. The party having him in charge brought up 
the rear of tiieir battalion, the greater body having 
withdrawn from the ground after the dispersal of 
the French, and when they learned that the advance 
force had failed to secure the bridge. 

But the good knight was not abandoned by his 
comrades. When they reassembled at the bridge, 
and found that he was not among them, the alarm 
was given instantly. The first to speak was the 
Chevalier Guiffray, a gentleman of Dauphiny and 
near neighbor of Bayard. 

**Ah, gentlemen," said he, **we have lost every- 
thing since the good Captain Bayard is not with us. 
He is either slain or taken. -Aiid shall we, whom 
he hath led so well, and for whom he hath won such 
honor this very day, — shall we not see what has 
become of himf I vow to God that I will have tid- 
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ings of him^ at all hazardSi though I return alone 
to seek them!*' 

The resolve of the knight Gniffray was that of alL 
All were equally afflicted and equaUy resolute. * * We 
will all return r* was the cry, and each man alighted 
to tighten the girths of his horse. They were soon 
remounted and speeding away at a great gallop after 
the Spaniards who were carrying away the flower 
and perfection of all gentility. 

They were successful in overhauling the retiring 
enemy before they had regained the camp. Their 
first cry, as they rushed upon them, informed them 
of that which the wary Bayard had kept secret : 

**Tum ye, Spaniards, turn; and think not thus to 
carry off with ye the flower of all/ knighthood P' 

The Spaniards did face about, and being still nu- 
merous, received the shock of the assault with spirit 
and firmness. But in this shock several of them were 
dismounted. In the moment of rush and struggle 
which followed. Bayard freed himself from his 
guards and threw himself from his jaded steed to 
the ground. 

At that fortunate moment, the equerry, Le Basque, 
succeeded in tumbling out of his saddle a brave 
Spaniard, named Salvador de Borgia. This man 
had been well mounted. To seize upon the bridle 
of the freed horse — to leap into the seat without 
touching the stirrup— to draw his sword and lay 
about him among the enemy, was for the chevalier 
the work of a single moment and impulse. 

His well-known battle-cry, ** France I Bayard I 
Bayard who was late your prisoner I** struck terror 
into the Spaniards, and sufficiently taught them who 
had been their captive. They lost heart as the 
French gained it, by this discovery. 
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'^Let us away to camp/' was fhe cry among them. 
"We shall do nothing great to-dayl'' 

This cry struck a panic through their ranks. They 
fled shamefully from a contest in which their num- 
bers and previous successes should have insured 
them a complete victory. 

The approach of night f oimd the French safe in 
eampy overjoyed at having helped to extricate their 
"guidon of honor" from the hands of the enemy. 
Here, for a week, nothing was spoken of but the 
prowess of the chevalier. 

It was at this period and because of his defense 
of the bridge that he received for his device a porcu- 
pine with &e appropriate motto : 

. "One alone is equal to an army.'* 

This gallant chevalier fell before the stone bullet 
of an arquebus while g^erously striving to extri- 
cate the army from the dangers of which he had 
warned his unheeding gener^d. 

"My life is my country's/' said he, as he went to 
certain death. "My soul I commend to Gtod." 

His sorrowful men-at-arms thus apostrophized the 
cruel Death which had claimed the best of their time 
as they left him by his command : 

"Yet, though thou hast deprived him of life, and 
we of him as our shepherd, faaow from us, Death I 
that thou canst not play thy part so cunningly as 
to take from him the glory he hath won. 

"Thy stroke which hath taken him from this life 
hath but rendered his memory safe through all suc- 
ceeding ages. 

"He shall survive to the satisfaction and delight 
of the valiant and true men that shall come here- 
afterl" 



CHAPTER Xm 

THE OONQUEROR OP THE UNHAPPY VALLEY 

The sun rose red and hot over the desert of Scinde. 
The golden douds floating npon a crimson sky lost 
their snperb heralding colors. As far as the eye 
conld reach there was naught but sand— -calm and 
level like the sea, or wrinkled into waves like the sea, 
or leaping high into steep ridged hillocks as doed 
the sea when scourged by a mighty hurricane. 

Here and there the bkmkness was broken by the 
whitened bones of camels or horses that had perished 
in this baking waste; and there was something in- 
exorable and overwhelming about the monotonous 
repetition that met eye and mind. Even the wilder- 
ness of naked, blistering rocks, haunted by the Giant 
Face whose eyes of terror no traveler might escape, 
seemed preferable to the man who gazed southward : 
and as for the forlorn cracked earth and straggling 
stunted mimosas bordering the last difficult stream- 
bed, — ^those seemed like a garden of delight by 
comparison. 

He looked again over his straggling company, 
whose novel aspect became grotesque in the long 
shadows that bobbed and jerked over the sand in 
the level rays of the threatening sun. The mirage 
played monstrous tricks : those in advance were dis- 
torted into hugeness; bodies and loads seemed to 
float in air; a shining blue lake appeared where all 
was parched and dry. 
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There were nearly two hundred camels, most of 
them carrying a pair of soldiers apiece. The natives 
who led the padL beasts were in pictnresqae costmnes 
of every shape and hue. Fifty horsemen plodded 
along in the lig^t bine of the British cavalry. And, 
most incongmons of aU, there were two field how- 
itzers, which a clnster of men were straining to hanl 
np a steep blnff, where the binding sand held the 
wheels as in a vise. It all seemed far more unreal 
in that desert solitude than the mysterious Giant 
Face itself, at thought of which the Sdnde herdsmen 
or even the swashbuckling Afghan raider cowered 
in fear. 

But one look at this leader's face would have con-* 
vinced the most ignorant observer that there was a 
very definite purpose in this seemingly mad excur- 
sion into the desert land of Scinde. He was about 
sixty years old; his hair was iron-gray; he wore 
spectacles; every line of his body showed the wear 
and tear of many years of hard work and hard 
knocks. In point of fact, it was a third of a century 
since he had been left for dead on the battlefield of 
Corunna, with five terrible wounds; he had added 
to these scars at Busaco the following year ; and only 
a few months before this desert expedition he had 
received a severe injury to his leg while reviewing 
his troops. 

There was no suggestion of weakness or frailty 
about him, however. The dark eyes behind those 
spectacles were alert, piercing, resolute. His hawk 
nose, and his whole lean frame had an expression 
of tense nervous energy. He was not only a com- 
mander but a man, ready for a man's utmost. 

This English officer was Sir Charles James Na- 
pier, and in this first week of January, 1842, he was 
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engaged in what the Duke of Wellington pronounced 
one of the most remarkable military feats on record. 
This was the situation. 

There was trouble in the border state of Scinde, 
and with an army penetrating into Afghanistan, 
England could take no chances there. So after ten 
years of inaction and suppressing Chartist riots, the 
veteran general had been, sent out to this northwest 
comer of India to meet whatever might develop. 
Arriving at Kurrachee after a perilous voyage on 
a cholera-scourged vessel, with victims dying by 
scores, to be instantly tossed overboard amid the 
storm— he had soon obtained a clear view of his dif- 
ficult task. Three sets of Ameers, descendants of 
the original Beloochee conquerors, ruled Scinde ; and 
they did their part in making it deserve its nickname 
of the Unhappy Valley. The million or so mixed 
natives of this forlorn and fever-poisoned land were 
virtually slaves, pitilessly taxed, delivered over to 
venal officers, forced to act as beaters for their sport- 
loving rulers, who valued their great hunting pre- 
serves, or shikargahs, as much as their wives and 
children. 

There had been bad feeling for some years between 
the Ameers and the British authorities; and after 
the English, disaste^ to the north at Cabul, these 
princes began active intrigue with their neighbors 
against the foreigners. Napier was a soldier ; he 
found again surging up in him that craving for mili- 
tary glory which he had censured in himself, but he 
had never lost his warm sympathies and generous 
feelings for the weaker. 

**The wild beast only thrives here,^' he wrote, 
*'and the Ameers torment even him : their diversions 
are destruction, their sole business to hoard gold I 
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Their extortions impoverish their own treasnry, they 
kill the goose for the golden eggs ; but the last egg, 
I suspect, is laifl. My object will be to resuscitate 
the goose ; but while doing so the Ameers may go by 
the board ; if so, it is their own fault. Did God give 
a whole people to half a dozen men to torment? I 
will strive to teach the Ameers a better use of their 
power ; and if they break their treaties the lesson 
shall be a rough one/' 

Matters grew worse. The new treaty was not 
signed. Napier beUeved the Ameers were about to 
attack. Feeling in himself '^a spring that defied all 
difficulties,'' this naan of sixty moved swiftly to meet 
the outbreak. 

He reached Khjrrpore, up the Indus, to find that 
the younger Ameera had fled with their followers to 
the impregnable desert stronghold of Emaumghur. 
He coidd get no information about the route, or the 
watering-places; poisoned wells and elusive sharp- 
shooters might well defeat him without the desert 
and the fortress. But he determined to give the 
chiefs a swift example of what they might expect. 

So at midnight of January 5 he had set out into 
the trackless desert with only five hundred men, — 
and had found it necessary to send back three-fourths 
of his handful of cavalry for lack of forage. 

For six nightmare days the little column had toiled 
over rock and sand, undaunted by heat, tibirst, the 
difficulties of travel, the expectation of attack from 
an unseen foe. When the animals failed, they 
dragged their cannon by hand. But always the 
hawk-nosed leader held them straight as an arrow 
for the mysterious citadel. 

He was filled now with the gravest anxieties. They 
were short of water. They must reach Emaumghur 
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soon or combat a worse enemy than the Beloochee 
hordes. And when they did reach it: if it were a 
quarter as formidable as report made out, how could 
he hope to carry it with his two howitzers and his 
tiny force f There was only one answer : they must 
push on ; and they must capture the fort when they 
got there. He had the resolute man's satisfaction 
of having left himself no alternative but the impos- 
sible thing that needed doing. 

A shout weQt up from the leaders of the column. 
The general spurred his tired horse forward. There 
was exultation on those haggard faces, in spite of 
parched lips and bloodshot eyes and tiie grimness 
that comes of grappling with the Indian desert. For 
there ahead, sparkling in the sim's rays, rose a 
cluster of eight round towers from above a massive 
four-square wall. It was Emaumghur, the boasted 
sanctuary of the Ameers. 

Without a moment's delay, Napier formed his 
little troop for the attack and advanced upon the 
citadel. His two cannon were placed in readiness, 
but awaited the result of this recoxmoitring effort. 

Nearer and nearer they drew. And still there was 
no shrill defiance from those walls, no crack of sharp- 
shooters, no murderous volley. 

The ponderous gate stood wide. They marched 
in, wondering, alert, ready for anjrthing. But 
Emaumgfaur was empty and deserted. Overawed 
by the resolute advance of the **Feringhees," the 
Ameer and his followers had abandoned their strong- 
hold a few hours before and fled across the desert. 

When he looked at the great walls and realized 
what would have been his position if the garrison 
had stood a siege, Napier felt his escape had been 
narrow indeed. It was no wonder that the natives 
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bad considered the place impregnable. He deter- 
mined to destroy it, both for the effect npon the 
enemy, and lest some future turn of the conflict 
should require another marcb upon it which might 
have a different ending. Three busy days were spent 
in mining the walls and setting explosives. 

Then one morning the desert silence was shattered 
by an appalling roar. A swirling cloud of smoke 
arose, shot through by leaping flames, while a vol- 
cano of stone and wood fragments filled tbe air. 
Then the wastes without rolled in on what bad been 
Fimaumghur. The refuge of the Ameers was no 
more. 

Hurrying back to the valley of the Indus, Napier 
spent some weeks in negotiations with the Ameers, 
though he did not agree with Major Outram, the 
Besident, that these chiefs were earnestly desirous 
of peace. Finally he felt he could, as the responsible 
officer, delay no longer in breaking up the forces 
which were concentrating against him. Thirty thou- 
sand Beloochees, he heard, were at Meeanee, ready 
to crush his three thousand, two-thirds of whom were 
native troops. 

Adopting a maxim of Wellington's he resolved 
never to retreat no matter what tiie odds. **Not to 
be anxious about attacking such immensely superior 
numbers is impossible; but it is a delightful anx- 
iety," he wrote. He had striven earnestly to de- 
cide, without any thought of himself, what was his 
duty. Now the matter had been settled. After forty 
years' stem service as a soldier he was to fight his 
first battle as an independent commander. The odds 
were more than ten to one, and the result would 
decide his reputation as a general. But he had no 
doubts. 
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'^I am as sure of victory/^ he remarked, **as a man 
who knows that victory is an accident can be/' 

Outram, attacked by the enemy at Hyderabad, had 
joined him, and went ahead to burn the woods on 
the road to Meeanee. Before day Napier's army set 
forth. 

At eight o'clock they sighted the Beloochee camp 
at a great horseshoe of the Fullailee Biver, then dry. 
Their position was strong. Two dense woods (hunt- 
ing preserves or **shikargahs" of the Ameers) 
guarded each wing. On the right was a mud wall, 
lined with matchlock-men. The high river bank made 
a strong rampart for the infantry, and their cannon 
were in two masses in front of this. Behind these 
defenses were thirty-five thousand warriors, drunk 
with bhang and fanaticism, and eager to annihilate 
the foreigner. 

Carefxd study of the ground convinced Napier 
there was but one chance of success — ^a bold, frontal 
attack. 

Forming his baggage in a circle, guarded by the 
Poonah Horse and some infantry companies, he 
drew up his column in battle array within three 
hundred yards of the wall — ^infantry in the centre, 
artillery and sappers on the right, the Scinde Horse 
and Bengal Cavalry on the left. 

Then he moved forward his guns, under a heavy 
cannonade, and silenced the enemy's artillery. Bid- 
ing close to the Shikargah he noticed at an opening 
in the wall that there were neither loop-holes to fire 
through, nor scaffolding on the top. He ordered 
Captain Tew with his 22nd Grenadiers to hold this 
opening at any cost, thus bottling up six thousand 
of the enemy with a few hundred of his own force. 
Hardly had Tew taken his position when he was 
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shot dead ; but the Grenadiers had been told to stay, 
and they stayed. That opening was sealed through- 
out the battle. 

"And now the infantry regiments, advancing, in 
echelon under a galling fire, were approaching the 
enemy 's front. Encouraged by the rattle of the gren- 
adiers ' musketry, the 22nd marched past the wall. 
A hundred yards from the Fullailee they caught 
sight of the fierce, dark faces of the Beloochees above 
the bank, bending over their leveled matchlocks. The 
General gave the word : the bugle sounded ; and with 
a wild yell the British soldiers charged. Up the bank 
they rushed, and were about to leap down, when 
they saw a myriad swaying swords flashing in the 
sunlight before their faces, and in amazement started 
back. But in a moment they pressed on again, and 
with fixed bayonets hurled themselves upon their ter- 
rible enemies ; and now, one after another, the sepoy 
regiments came up and plunged into the thick of the 
fight. Again and again, as the British gims roared 
out, a hail of grape-shot flew down the river bed, and 
hurtled through the dense masses of the Beloochees ; 
yet, heedless of the slaughter, many leaped upon the 
guns only to be blown away, while along the bank 
the shouts of the striving multitudes were mingled 
with the frequent clash of the bayonet and the sword. 
Twice or three times, in spite of tiie example, in 
spite of the passionate entreaties of their officers, 
the sepoy regiments shrank back ; and even the Brit- 
ish swerved before the onset of their desperate foes. 
Officers and men were falling fast; and it seemed 
doubtful if the British could win the battle. 

"Then, conspicuous among the thronging com- 
batants, appeared the eagle face of the British Gen- 
eral; he drove his horse through the ranks of the 
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22iid, and, waving his helmet, called upon the men 
to make one conquering charge. Still it was all in 
vain. The bayonet alone could not decide the battle. 
But soon the British, planting themselves almost on 
the edge of the bank, fired into the striving mass with 
such swiftness that, as their foremost enemies rolled 
over dead or dying, those behind could hardly spring 
clear of the corpses and strike before a f res^ volley 
hurled them back. 

**In the narrow space, barely five yards wide, that 
separated the contending hosts, Napier slowly walked 
his horse up and down, more than once scorched by 
the fire, though never struck, and always at hand 
to rally the wavering. 

"Writhing heaps of bodies were lying close under 
the bank; and still the Beloochees would not give 
way. Moreover, the officer commanding the Bombay 
Grenadiers, misunderstanding his instructions, had 
neglected to storm Katree, the village on the enemy's 
right, and kept his men in a position where they 
were of little use. 

**The crisis had arrived: now or never, Napier 
saw, the battle must be won. Exhorting his men to 
hold on, he sent an order to Colonel Pattie, his sec- 
ond-in-command, to charge with all the cavalry on 
the Beloochee right. But the order had been antici- 
pated. Captain Tucker, of the 9th Cavalry, had 
already persuaded the colonel to allow the cavalry 
to act. While the third squadron drove masses of 
the enemy into and along the river, and the second 
expelled numbers from the village enclosures, the 
first, with the Scinde Horse, rode straight for the 
further bank. As they galloped across the plain 
near the village, some fifty of the Scinde horsemen, 
failing to clear the ditches that intersected it, were 
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jBnng from their saddles ; but the rest, spurring on, 
dashed over the high bimk of the river and across 
its bed; and then, while the Scindees charged the 
camp of the Ameers, the Bengal troopers swept 
down npon the enemy's rear, and threw the whole 
line into disorder. 

'^Distracted by this Tmexi)ected onslaught, the 
Beloochees hesitated; the British infantry saw the 
wavering of their line, and, springing forward with 
a triumphant shout, forced them from the bank, till 
the battle was renewed in the middle of the river- 
bed. Driven out of the wood, the thousands whom 
Tew's grenadiers had held in check joined the left 
of the line. With desperate fierceness the conquered 
Beloochees still fought on, but at last they knew that 
they were beaten, and turning, though still glanc- 
ing grimly around, with a swinging stride they slowly 
stalked away. Large bodies, indeed, still lingered 
near the village, and looked as though they would 
make another rush; and it was not until the whole 
of the British guns had been turned against them 
that they too sullenly dispersed." 

They left over five thousand of their warriors on 
the field of Meeanee. Napier's loss was two hundred 
and fifty-six killed and wounded. 

At midnight, when all his weary men were resting, 
Napier rode alone over the battlefield. His feeling 
was not one of exaltation, but gratitude at having 
avoided defeat. And the finest part of the man de- 
manded an answer to one urgent question as the 
soldier gazed upon the horrible groups, lying stiff 
and cold, of what had a few hours before been reso- 
lute manhood. It got an answer from a conscience 
which never hesitated to face the truth : 

'^This blood is upon the Ameers, not on me." 
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Next morning came messengers asking what terms 
the victor would grant the Ameers. 

**Life and nothing more/' was the reply. **And 
I wish your decision before twelve o 'dock, as I shall 
by that time have buried my dead, and given my 
soldiers their breakfast." 

The foe had had enough. Came presently to camp 
Nusseer Elian, Shahdad^ and young Hoossein of the 
Ameers. They would surrender Hyderabad. They 
were beaten. They were the General's prisoners of 
war. And they laid at his feet the jeweled swords 
which were among their most treasured possessions. 

Now Charles Napier had always burned to achieve 
glory and renown and material recognition. Forty 
years he had waited while spending his utmost 
strength and blood. There was something about 
those gorgeous swords that seemed to typify and 
embody his long-deferred success. They were his, 
by all the rules and customs of war. Only one who 
has been deprived for most of a lifetime of the 
material rewards of honest work can realize how 
tremendous this seems when it does come at the 
eleventh hour. 

Moreover, he detested the whole brood of Ameers 
as one of the main causes of the misery of the Un- 
happy Valley, as well as treacherous enemies to his 
own government. 

Yet his large spirit was touched at the abjectness 
of these who had yesterday been potentates. He 
could not bear to gratify his own triumph at the cost 
of adding even to a defeated enemy's misery. 

Telling them that the Governor General must de- 
cide upon their fate, he assured them that they should 
be treated with respect as befitted princes. 

And for his personal part, he handed them back 
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their jeweled swords, to save them this final humil- 
iatioiL 

For the first tune, too, in the long history of Brit- 
ish wars, Napier's report of his victory personally 
named a number of private soldiers for heroic con- 
duct in the action. Small wonder that his men were 
fond and proud of him I He wrote in his journal the 
day after Meeanee : 

''The Twenty-second gave me three cneers after 
the fight and one during it Her Majesty has no 
honor to give that can equal that/' 



PART IV 

COUBAGE OF MIND AND CHARACTER 



Thoughtful people have always recognized a dif- 
ference between courage of body and that of mind. 
The old myth of *^ primitive hardihood/* the delu^ 
sion which we feel has driven the Teuton race into 
unthinkable crimes against humanity, holds that we 
must preserve something of the unreasoning, fero- 
cious readiness to attach of the cave-m^n in order 
to avoid becoming over-sensitive, weak, cowardly. 

Yet there is a mass of testimony from the Great 
War, as from a myriad other sources, to show that 
even when it comes to physical bravery, it is the men 
of ^* refinement,** the high-strung, sensitive students, 
artists, writers and poets who have particularly 
shown the supreme contempt for danger and death. 

It is true, too, that much of the conspicuous bodily 
courage is due to habit: the particular risk has be- 
come commonplace. Another kind of chance may 
cause the reckless soldier to hesitate. Alan Breck, 
with his feet on the heather and a sword in his hand, 
was ready for a troop: in a storm at sea his fortitude 
vanished. The quality that causes one to contem- 
plate ALL dangers calmly surely comes from the 
mind. 

And this manifests itself in a thousand ways less 
showy than charging a hostile battery. No one who 
beholds Thomas Carlyle resolutely setting out to re- 
write his burned manuscript, Grant conquering his 
besetting weakness, Palissy pursuing his ideal 
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fhrough those hitter years of want and discourage^ 
ment — no one can doubt the result had these men 
been tested in some other way. 

The root of the matter was in them. The tree and 
fruit could be no other. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

A SERBIAN yOIVODE 

Ths whole world marveled during the first months 
of the Great War at the success of little Serbia 
against Austria. The armies of Franz Josef were 
forced to give up the attempt to capture Belgrade. 
Deciding that the Serbian capital was impregnable, 
they concentrated their forces on the nortiiwest and 
advanced proudly into the land, expecting to con- 
quer it completely in a couple of weeks. 

Two attempts were beaten back by the aroused 
mountaineers ; but the superhuman efforts required 
exhausted the defenders, and the invaders captured 
the important centre of Valievo. Convinced now 
that they held Belgrade in the hollow of their hand, 
the Austrians began an enveloping n^ovement 

Though Serbia had won practically every battle 
where the forces were anywhere near equal, many 
of the stoutest-hearted patriots now began to feel 
further resistance was useless. But the headquar- 
ters staff sent a man to meet the emergency— largely 
under the urgency of the man himself. 

He was nearly sixty years old, this General Mis- 
hitch. Bom as the son of a peasant near this very 
town of Valievo, he had gone through the Military 
Academy, fought gallantly in the earlier war with 
Bulgaria, and so distinguished himself in the Balkan 
War of 1912 that he had reached the rank of general 
with an important position on the general staff. 
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Always he had remained a simple man with peas- 
ant virtues. A tremendous worker and fighter, tire- 
less, calm, methodical, he still had in him a fire that 
blazed out fiercely when aroused. And he was nota- 
ble for his confidence even among a people "with 
whom optimism is a national characteristic." Nat- 
urally the soldiers worshipped him and believed 
him invincible. 

Through all the anxious days of that f aU when 
those in authority debated the part of wisdom, he 
had counselled a vigorous offensive as the true pru- 
dence. When things looked most critical and the 
council of war was divided, he turned to the Crown 
Prince : 

**Sire," hie exclaimed, *Mo not seek salvation in 
retreat.'' 

The staff decided to strike as he advised. He 
himself was detached and placed in command of the 
First Army. 

A correspondent saw his setting out. 

**It was a night in late November, 1914. The 
Serbian arsenal town of Kraguievatz was knee deep 
in slush and refuse. Through the darkened streets 
there passed eastward a constant stream of fugi- 
tive peasants, their worldly chattels piled high upon 
creaking oxen wagons. Hospitals had been already 
evacuated, the dismantling of the arsenal had com- 
menced, the air was filled with the xmceasing rumble 
of ever-nearing Austrian guns, and we sat in the 
only passable cafe taking what all the world thought 
would be our last soUd meal in the national Wool- 
wich. 

** Truth to tell, events were going ill for Serbia. 
Fatigued by incessant warfare, almost without 
ammunition, the armies of King Peter had been 
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retreating steadily for six weeks, and now came the 
news that the First Army had lost the impregnable 
mountain range of Suvobor, bringing the enemy 
within cannon-range of onr dinner-table. In the 
circumstances, circnmstaces which afforded justifi- 
cation for pessimism d V entrance, it was a merry 
enough party— you will never quite crush the opti- 
mism of the Serb — and a dose friend of mine, who 
succeeded in forgetting the horrors of the Albanian 
retreat in a couple of days and has since discovered 
a wealth of humor 'neath that tragedy, whispered 
that one never knows one's luck and nodded signifi- 
cantly across the table at General Mishitch. 

'^General Mishitch had then been released from 
his position of sub-chief to the general staff and 
ordered to take command of the First Army. That 
night he was leaving for the front, and I well re- 
member the words with which I bade him adieu: 
*It smacks of mockery to wish you* luck, General, 
but I hope that when next we meet it will be my 
privilege to call you Voivode (Field Marshal)/ 

"In a few days he accomplished wonders. A gen- 
eral with a genius for command, he inspired rank 
and file with renewed courage, and when that re- 
markable (almost impertinent) order to counter- 
attack arrived from headquarters, he sent his men 
forward and stormed and recaptured the heights 
of Suvobor. The whole line then advanced and 
speedily flung the Austrian hordes into a panic from 
which they never recovered until the remnants who 
escaped were miles inside their own frontiers. Thus 
did 200,000 war-worn, hungry, and ill-equipped 
Serbian soldiers — the demoralized of yesterday — ^in- 
flict upon 300,000 Austrian invaders one of the most 
striking and decisive defeats of the World Wan It 
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had taken fhe ^Swabos' a month and a half to reach 
Suvobor from the Drina Biver, It took them ex- 
actly 10 days to get back again. They left behind 
eO^OOO killed and wounded, 40,000 prisoners, and an 
enormous war-booty, and the Austro-Gterman at- 
tempt to join up with Bulgaria and Turkey was set 
back for 10 months. 

**Five days after our farewell at Kjraguievatz, I 
met General Mishitch in the midst of the battle of 
Valievo, half-way to the Drina, and having seen a 
telegram from the Crown Prince at the corps head* 
quarters, I was able to greet him as Voivode (Field 
Marshal) Mishitch. 

*^Our reoccupation of Valievo was touching, if 
not imposing. Some faded flags here and there ; an 
incomplete battalion with one bugler; a group of 
old men representing the municipality — ^this was 
what the victorious general found as he rode in. It 
resembled the return to a bereaved house after the 
funerals The chaos of the roads, although indica- 
tive of the enemy ^s total collapse, finished by being 
depressing. The gleam of bltie uniforms lying in 
the mud amid the countless battered tins of pre- 
served food, made us avert our eyes. We dared 
think of nothing but the immediate work before us. 
Thus we rode past dismantled artillery, broken 
guns, children's photographs strewn in the mud amid 
scraps of shrapnel, half-empty cartridge cases, 
Bibles, broken gourds, and splendid, new top-boots. 
The climax of confusion seems to have been our 
firing on them with their own cannon from Suvobor 
heights. They must have recognized the purple-red- 
white smoke of their own shells. We learned from 
prisoners that the officers pretended we had Greek 
ammunition originally purchased from Austrian f ac- 
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tories; but the men were not deceived. We fonnd 
shovels sticking in their badly dng trenches — 
trenches that were viewed with contempt by our 
practised diggers of three consecutive wars. Their 
graves were better done, and almost each had a cross, 
while sometimes there was one huge cross about 12 
feet high near a crowd of little mounds. We coaxed 
to us easily numbers of stray horses, and Tyrolean 
mules never seen in these parts before. They are 
strong, sturdy animals, better than buffaloes for 
artillery purposes. Cabs, such as we had seen in 
the streets of Trieste and Agram, lay about, their 
shafts pointing desolately skywards. Everything 
had a hoi)eless air. 

'^At Mionitza I saw our general again, after he 
had cleared all the Kolubara district, including his 
native village, Struganik. He was talking with the 
peasants, one of whom, in fustian, fur cap, and san* 
dais, was unmistakably his brother. The two Mis* 
hitches have the same erect carriage, sparse mous* 
tache, and clear blue eyes. At this moment both 
had their hands in their pockets, one in his x>ea8ant 
(chakshir), the otiier in his uniform pantaloons. 
There was nothing to choose between ^e attituae 
of the men. Both were free in speech and move- 
ments, simple, worlbananlike, confident. They had 
not been reared on 'white coffee and yeast rolls,' 
but their easy manner came from love of freedom 
and determination to remain free. Finer types of 
the gentle, manly Southern Slav you could not see I 

** There was a great smashing of crockery when 
the housewives of Valievo regained their homes, and 
a burning of bread-troughs, for the legend ran that 
socks and shirts had been washed in these. Eiiow- 
ing the scrupulous care witl\ which food vessels are 
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kept apart in Serbia — ^in remoter regions the wontien 
are more pedantic on this point — ^it is easy to xm- 
derstand that the country is suffering from lack of 
ware after the invasion/' 

But this well-earned success was followed by dis- 
aster. Allied reinforcements did not arrive. Bel- 
grade fell before the Austrian guns. Food and sup- 
plies were unobtainable : a pair of boots cost sixty 
or seventy dollars ; a poxmd loaf of bread sold for 
eight. 

The leaders of the three Serbian armies were cut 
off from all communication with headquarters. 

''It devolved upon the field commanders to decide 
as to the final abandonment of Serbia. Their con- 
ference lasted two days, and, according to all re- 
ports, was stormy. General Mishitch was for an 
offensive even at that date. With those emaciated 
regiments out there in the frozen fields, killing their 
transport-beasts for food, burning their transport- 
wagons for fuel, and having enough of neither, with 
most of his ammunition gone, together with a great 
part of the very insufficient artillery which the army 
had possessed, he still felt that there was a chance, 
and that is all that is necessary for the Serbian 
soldier. They are not fools, they do not die need- 
lessly, as the Montenegrins are popularly reported 
to do ; but if there is a chance, life counts nothing to 
them. During the months that I lived with them, 
slept with them on the ground, ate their bread, saw 
their battle-lines, I learned this beyond all else: 
soldier for soldier, I believe them to be the best 
fighters in the world. Most soldiers are brave men; 
the Serb is also a marvelous stoic, a rare optimist, 
and buUt of steel. But the odds there were too great. 
The other two generals favored the course which 
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was carried out with a very remarkable degree of 
success — ^a general retreat through the mountains 
with as many of the smaller guns and as much am- 
nmnition as possible. So the evacuation of Ipek 
was announced/' 

As ever, Mishitch accepted the facts. 

Still in command of the First Army, the Voivode 
led his battered regiments in that terrible march 
across the mountains of Albania and Montenegro. 
Even in his most dashing forward movements he 
was never greater than as leader of this heart-break- 
ing march into exile; and his personal example 
through the unspeakable hardships suffered by the 
raggedy hungry, shivering Serbians was an inspira- 
tion to all. 

Nor did he lose heart even then when all seemed 
over. The disorganized army was built up again at 
Corfu. With all his energy Mishitch worked to re- 
store their morale and the fighting spirit which had 
so often disregarded crushing odds. He knew his 
countrymen; it was 'Hhe army that cannot die.*' 

How well he succeeded was shown in the fall of 
1916, when his re-created force, in conjunction with 
the Allies, attacked along the Macedonian frontier, 
and the Serbians by a series of reckless assaults cap- 
tured the city of Monastir — ^the first success of the 
Macedonian expedition in nearly a year. Once more 
the Serbs stood upon their native soil. Through it 
all the peasant field-marshal was the "genius of the 
campaign.'* 

A magnificent fighter and man, this Voivode Mis- 
hitch! And the great spirit he always showed may 
be recognized in a single glimpse of him in the flush 
of victory — ^for that is the moment which often be- 
trays the real man. 
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It was in the earlier^cdmpaign against his ancient 
enemy the Tnrks, so ardently hated by their Balkan 
neighbors. A former military attache at Constanti- 
nople was with General Mislutch as he swept hotly 
forward. 

"A Turkish company held np onr advance on one 
occasion. They held the high ground and fought 
desperately. I do not know how many of our men 
were killed, but when we got into the trench, there 
were but four Turks of the company left alive. 

*'By a miracle the Turkish captain was unhurt 
His clothes had been pierced in seven places by bul- 
lets, but he had not been touched. He was brought 
before Voivode Mishitch. 

'* *Give him his sword,* shouted the Voivode. 
*How dare you bring such a soldier as this before 
me when he is not wearing his sword I' 

**That night we started back for headquarters, 
and General Mishitch called for his car. 

*' *The Turkish captain rides with me,* said the 
general. *No doubt he is tired.' ** 



CHAPTER XV 

A SEABOH THAT LASTED SIXTEEN TEAES 

About the year 1540 a man named Bernard 
Palissy was living in the crooked-streeted town of 
Saintes, in southwestern France. He was a painter 
of glass-windows, when he conld get any to paint; 
a modeller of images and general draughtsman on 
occasion; and when these artistic trades failed to 
produce a living for his young wife and two babies, 
he was glad to exercise his professional skill as a 
land surveyor. 

He had reached the age of thirty. His intensely 
active mind had absorbed all sorts of knowledge 
from his apprentice years of wa^idering : with small 
education, he was a keen naturalist, and an observer 
who combined both the artist's enthusiasm and the 
scientist's love of exact facts. And he was begin- 
ning to feel that there was something in him, calling 
for use, which was being starved by the drudgery 
of making surveys of contested boundaries. Even 
at that he could barely earn enough to pay for the 
food and clothing and poor house on the outskirts 
of town where at night he heard the dogs barking 
on one side and the owls hooting on the other. 

There was less and less demand for the glass- 
painting which did give some scope of expression; 
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he had tried painting portraits, but without influ- 
ence or patronage from the nobility these conunis- 
fiions were few and paid for at starvation wages; 
yet there was a natural buoyancy in the young artist, 
and an unrealized sense of inner power, that kept 
up his hope, and enabled him to cheer his thrifty 
peasant wife when she fell to worrying because they 
were not ** getting ahead. '* 

He came home one day in such a state of excite- 
ment that Madame Palissy at first thought he must 
have received some most profitable order. It was 
something of a struggle for her to sympathize when 
she learned that all this enthusiasm and talk was 
about an ^^ earthen cup" he had seen. But he ex- 
plained it was such a cup, or vase, as one could not 
imagine — shaped so delicately and enameled with so 
wonderful a glazed surface. Never in his travels 
had he beheld such a piece of earthenware ; the man 
did not live in all France who could make enamel 
like that; in Italy, some was produced, to be sure, 
but nothing like this. It must have come from the 
miraculous East, as people said. It was a marvel 
of beauty. If only he could find out how that glazed 
surface on the clay was secured! 

All this did not appeal very strongly to the good 
lady. But when her Bernard explained that if he 
could discover how to make such enamels, he would 
have a secret which would bring all people to him 
for his wares instead of the coarse jars and pipkins 
and Beauvais stoneware vessels which were almost 
the only products of French pottery, — ^the thing be- 
gan to seem a little more worth while. 

As for Bernard himself, he was like a man who 
has met his fate. Here was a scientific secret to 
be solved, a new art to be developed, a bountiful 
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source of fame and money for his family if he suc- 
ceeded. He was a good designer, draughtsman, 
modeller. He had no fear of being able to handle all 
that side. But the glaze I That was the crux of the 
thing. 

** Thereafter/' says he, "regardless of the fact 
that I had no Ibiowledge of clays, I began to seek for 
the enamels as a man gropes in the dark.'' 

In a fever of eagerness he started in that very 
day, without the least knowledge or any suggestion 
as to materials or processes. 

"On that day I poimded up aU the materials I 
could think of, and, having poimded and ground 
them, I bought a quantity of earthen pots, and break- 
ing them to pieces, I covered them with the sub- 
stances I had ground, making a memorandum of the 
drugs I had used in each ; then having built a furnace 
according to my fancy, I put these pieces to bake 
to see if my drugs would give any color. 

"Now, because I had never seen earthenware 
baked, I never could succeed, even when the mix- 
tures were good, because sometimes the work was 
too much heated, and at other times not enough. . • • 
So, being oftentimes thus disappointed, with great 
cost and labor, I was aU day pounding and grinding 
new materials; and buUding new fnmaees at a great 
expense in money, and much consumption in wood 
and time. ... 

"When I had imprudently spent several years in 
these attempts, with much sorrow and sighing be- 
cause I could not succeed in my desire, I again 
bought Several earthen vessels, and, having broken 
them up, covered three or four himdred of the pieces 
with experimental enamels, and carried them to a 
pottery distant a league and a half from my resi- 
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dence, mth a request to the potters to allow me to 
bake these experiments therein. 

^^God willed it that thns^ as I was beginning to 
lose courage, and^ as a last attempt, had gone to 
a glass-house, having with me a man loaded with 
more than three hundred different samples, there 
was found one of these samples which became melted 
within four hours after being in the furnace; the 
which gave me such joy, that I thought I had become 
another creature, and believed that I had then dis- 
covered the perfection of white enamel. But my 
thoughts were still far from the truth, this trial 
being very successful in one point of view, and very 
bad in another : successful, in so far as it gave me 
an insight into the knowledge I have since attained ; 
bad, in that it was not in proper dose or measure. 

'^I was so great a fool in those days, that, as soon 
as I had produced the white, I set about making 
earthen vessels, although I had never learned the 
earthenware manufacture ; and, having spent seven 
or eight months in constructing these vessels, I began 
to build a furnace like a glass-furnace, the which 
I built with unspeakable toil^ for I had to do the 
masonry by myself, and to mix my mortar, and draw 
the water for tempering the same ; also I had to 
carry the bricks on my own back, for that I had no 
means of keeping a man to assist me in the said 
business. 

**I baked my ware for the first firing, but at the 
second firing I had such sorrow and such work as 
no man would believe ; for, instead of resting from 
my past labors, I had to work for the space of more 
than a month, night and day, to grind the materials 
of which I had made this beautiful white at the 
glass*hou8e ; and when I had ground these materials, 
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X covered therewith the vessels that I had made; 
which done, I lighted my furnace at the two doors, 
as I had seen the glassmen do; but it was unfortu- 
nate for me, because, although I was six days and 
six nights at the furnace without ceasing to throw 
wood in at the two mouths, I cotild not make the 
enamel melt, and I was reduced to despair. Yet, 
although I was exhausted with fatigue, I began to 
consider that in my enamel there was too little of 
the material which was to flux the others; which 
seeing, I began to pound and grind the same mate- 
rial, without, however, allowing my furnace to cool ; 
wherefore I had double labor, pounding, grinding, 
and heating the said furnace. 

'^ When I had thus mixed my enamel, I was obliged 
to go and purchase more pots, in order to try the 
said enamel, inasmuch as I had consumed aU the 
vessels I had made; and having covered the pots 
with the enamel, I put them into the furnace, still 
keeping up the full heat of the fire. But thereupon 
I met with another misfortune, which gave me great 
vexation; for, my wood having run short, I was 
obliged to bum the stakes from my garden fence, 
whidi being consumed, I had to bum the tables and 
boards of my house, in order to melt my second 
composition. I was in such anguish as I cannot 
describe, for I was aU shriveled and dried up with 
the work and the heat of the furnace. It was more 
than a month since I had had a dry shirt on. Then, 
for my consolation, my neighbors laughed at me, and 
even those who ought to have helped me reported 
about the town that I burned my flooring*boards, 
and by such means they made me lose my credit and 
pass for a fool. 

'^Others said that I Bought to coin false money, 
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which was an evil report that made me shake in my 
shoes; and I would then walk through the streets 
stooping, like a man that is ashamed. I was in debt 
in several places, and had usually two children at 
nurse, without being able to pay the wages. No 
person helped me, but, on the contrary, they laughed 
at me, saying, ^ Serve him right to die of hunger, for 
he neglects his business.' All these news came to 
my ears when I walked through the streets. Never- 
theless, there remained some hope which encouraged 
and sustained me, inasmuch as the last trials had 
turned out pretty well; and I then thought that I 
knew enough to gain my livelihood at it, although 
I were^ery far therefrom (as thou shalt know 
hereafter); and think it not amiss if I discourse 
thereof at length, in order that thou mayest attend 
to what may be of use to thee. 

**When I had rested for some time, regretting that 
no one had pity upon me, I said to my soul. What 
jsaddens thee, seeing that thou hast thy desire f 
Work now, and shame thy detractors. But, on the 
other hand, my mind would say. Thou hast no means 
of pursuing thy object : how, then, wilt thou keep thy 
family, and buy the things necessary for the four 
or five months that must pass before thou canst enjoy 
the fruits of thy labor! 

*^Now, while I was in such sadness and hesitation 
of spirit, hope gave ine a little courage ; and, having 
thought that I should be far too long in making the 
whole charge for the furnace with my own hands — 
in order to gain time and bring out more quickly 
the discovery which I had made of the secret of this 
enamel — ^I hired a common potter, and gave him 
some drawings for him to make vessels from, to my 
order; and while he was doing this, I worked at 
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some medallions. But it was a wretched affair ; for 
I was obliged to keep the said potter at a tavern on 
credit, because I could not have him in my house. 
When we had worked for the space of six months, 
and the work we had got through was ready to be 
fired, it became necessary to build a furnace and 
dismiss the potter, to whom, for want of money, I 
had to give some of my clothes by way of payment. 

**Now, as I had nothing with which to build my 
oven, I set to work pulling down the one that ^ had 
naade after the fashion of a glass-furnace, that the 
materials might serve for the new one ; but whereas 
the said furnace had been so very hot for six days 
and nights, the bricks and mortar thereof had fused 
and vitrefied in such manner that, in breaking it 
down, my fingers were cut and gashed in so many 
places that I was obliged to eat my porridge with 
my hands wrapped in a cloth. When I had pulled 
down the furnace, I had to build the other, which 
was not done without great trouble; and the more 
80, because I had to carry the stones and mortar 
without any assistance or rest. 

**This done, I gave the aforesaid work the first 
firing, and then, by borrowing and otherwise, I found 
means to procure the materials for the enamels to 
cover it, as it had borne the first firing well. But 
when I had bought these materials, there remained 
a work which had wellnigh made me give up the 
ghost ; for, after having tired myself during several 
days by poundhig and calcining my ingredients, I 
had to grind them, without any assistance, in a hand- 
mill, which usually required two powerful men to 
turn it. The desire which I felt to succeed in my 
undertaking made me do thiags which I should have 
otherwise thought impossible. 
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''When the colors were ground, I covered all my 
vessels and medallions with the enamel; then, hav- 
ing arranged the whole of it in my furnace, I began 
to heat it, expecting to make a fortune of three or 
four hundred livres by the charge. I continued the 
firing until I had some sign and hope that my en- 
amels had melted, and that the baking was going 
on well. Next day, when I came to draw the 
charge, having first extinguished the fire, my grief 
and sadness were so increased that I lost all com- 
mand, for, although my enamels were good and the 
work sound, nevertheless an accident had happened 
to the furnace which had spoiled all. . . . 

**It was because the nibrtar with which I had 
cemented my furnace was full of pebbles, the which, 
feeling the heat of the fire, split into several pieces, 
making sundry detonations and reports in said oven. 
Now when the splinters of the said stones flew 
against my work, the enamel which had already 
melted and become sticky, held . these stones, and 
fastened them all over the said vases and medallions^ 
which would otherwise have been beautiful. 

"I was more vexed than I could tell thee, and not 
without cause, for my charge cost me more than six 
score crowns. I had borrowed the wood and mate- 
rials, as I also had a part of my household neces- 
saries, while I was doing this work. I had kept off my 
creditors with the hope of payment from the money 
to arise from the sale of the goods, wherefore several 
of them came in the morning when I was going to 
take the goods out of the oven, thereby redoubling 
my vexation, because in taking out the work I gained 
notiiing but shame and confusion; for every article 
was sprinkled with little bits of flint, which were so 
strongly fastened round the vessels, and stuck in 
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by l^e enamel, that when I rubbed my hand over it, 
the said flints cut like razors ; and although the work 
was in this manner spoiled, yet some desired to 
purchase it at a low price. 

^^But because this would have been a disgrace 
and cheapening of my credit, I completely destroyed 
the whole of ttie said articles, and went to bed for 
very sadness, seeing that I had no means of sup- 
porting my family. I met with nothing but re- 
proadies at home; instead of consolation, I found 
curses. My neighbors, who had heard of the busi- 
ness, said I was a madman, and that I might have 
received more than eight francs for what I had 
broken. And all these remarks were added to my 
troubles. 

'^ When I had lain some time in bed and had con- 
sidered with myself that, if a man falleth into a 
ditch, it is his duty to try to get out of it ; such being 
my case, I betook myself to painting, and by several 
means was at pains to earn a little money; then I 
said to myself tiiat all my losses and risks were past, 
and that there was no longer any thing to prevent 
my producing good articles: so I set to work, as 
before, at the former art 

^'I had a great number of earthen crocks made 
by certain potters to inclose my vases when I put 
them into the oven : the idea proved a good one, and 
I have adhered to it up to the present time. But 
I was such a novice that I could not distinguish be- 
tween too much and too little firing: when I had 
learned to guard against one danger another pre- 
sented itself, which I should never have thought of. 
At length I found out how to cover vessels with 
divers enamels mixed like jasper : this supported me 
for some time. But when I had discovered the 
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means of making rustic pieces, I was more troubled 
and confounded than before; for, having made a 
certain number of basins, and fired them, some of 
my enamels turned out beautiful and well fused, 
olJiers badly fused, and others burnt, because they 
were composed of various materials which were 
fusible at different heats ; the green of the lizards 
was burnt before the color of the serpents was 
melted; also the color of the serpents, tortoises, 
cray-fish, turtles, and crabs was melted before the 
white had acquired any beauty. 

^^All these defects caused me so much labor and 
sadness of spirit, that, before I could make my 
enamels fusible at the same degree of heat, I thought 
I should have passed even the doors of the grave ; 
for, from working at such matters, in the space of 
more than ten years I had so fallen away in my 
person that there was no longer any form or ap- 
pearance of calf to my legs or roundness in my arms, 
insomuch that my legs were all one thickness, in 
such manner that, as soon as I began to walk, the 
strings with which I fastened the bottom of my hose 
dropped about my heels, together with my stock- 
ings. 

**I frequently used to walk in the meadow of 
Saintes, considering my vexation and my afflictions ; 
and, above all, that I could meet with no peace in 
my own house, or do any thing that was thought 
right* I was despised and scorned by alL Never- 
theless, I always contrived to make some ware of 
divers colors which afforded me some sort of a 
living. The hope which supported me gave me such 
a manly courage for my work, that oftentimes, to 
entertain persons who came to see me, I woujd en- 
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deavor to langh, although within me I felt very 
sad. . . « ' 

^^I was aU night at the mercy of the wind and rain, 
without having any succor, help, or consolation, un- 
less from the owls screecldng on one side, and the 
dogs howling on the other. Sometimes there arose 
storms and tempests, which blew in such manner up 
and down my furnaces that I was obliged to leave 
them altogether, with loss of my labor. And it has 
happened to me several times, that, having left my 
work, and having nothing dry about me, on account 
of the rain which had fallen, I would go staggering 
about without a light, and tumbling from side to 
side, like one drunk with wine, full of great sorrow, 
inasmuch as, having been long at work, I saw my 
labor lost. Now, going to bed thus dirty and wet, 
I found in my room a persecution worse than the 
first, which now makes me wonder that I did not 
die of vexation.^' 

But in spite of his wife's reproaches and all his 
other bitter trials, Palissy persisted. Nor was he 
satisfied when at tiie end of sixteen weary years he 
had won enough knowledge to make his work sought 
after by the wealthy connoisseurs. He had in him 
an ideal, a passion for perfection, that ever drove 
him on to fresh labors. 

Success and fame came, though he never accom- 
plished what he had set out to do. He had accom- 
plished a greater work: the manufacture of his own 
character. 

What an excellent piece of craftsmanship this was 
was shown when the aged Huguenot (he had for 
many years been a convert to the new faith), after 
passing safely through the terrors of the St. Bar- 
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iholomew massacre, was arrested and sentenced to 
death in a fresh outbreak of religious persecution. 
Though over eighty he faced his f ate cahnly. 
Friends secured a stay of sentence, but for four 
years he remained a prisoner in the Bastille. Then 
one evening he fell asleep and did not wake* 



CHAPTER XVI 

OLIVE'S DUEL 

Ik fhe year 1743 a young Englishman named 
Bobert Olive sailed for India to ti^e a position as 
clerk mth the East India Company. He was in his 
eighteenth year; his school record was that of an 
incorrigible idler at his books, a rebel against au- 
thority, a daredevil delighting in startling the towns- 
folk by climbing the (^nrch steeple, or forming a 
gang of his fellows to levy tribute from the shop- 
keepers on pain of having their windows broken. 

The ship was detained nine months in Brazil, and 
the youngster spent all his money. He landed at 
Madras penniless, and speedily acquired a reputa- 
tion in his small circle as a difficult, insubordmate, 
moody, passionate young man who would never rise 
in the service. He was miserable, homesick, in poor 
health, and took to gaming in desperation. All the 
wise elders predicted he would lose his post presently 
and be sent home in disgrace. Twice he attempted 
to shoot himself. The pistol each time missed fire. 

Yet eight years later, the great Pitt was pronoimc- 
ing him a '^heaven-bom general," and all Europe 
was ringing with his Unparalleled exploit in defend- 
ing Arcot — ^the first real British victory over their 
French rivals in the struggle to control India. In 
another ten years he was Baron of Plassey in com- 
memoration of his dashing victory in this, one of the 
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decisive battles of the world. And in a few more 
years, as governor and commander-in-chief, he prac- 
tically completed the addition of this vast empire to 
the British Crown, established a government which 
justified the conquest, and completely reorganized 
the army there. 

Throughout this ahnost incredible twenty-five 
years, the name of Olive became a synonym for a 
daring personal courage which hesitated at nothing, 
when occasion demanded. He was soldier and leader 
as well as general; and it was largely his flaming 
personal heroism which attached his sepoys to him, 
with a devotion, as Macaulay said, which ^^ surpassed 
anything that is related of the Tenth Legion of 
CsBsar, or of the Old Guard of Napoleon.'' 

It was, however, in a half-forgotten and somewhat 
sordid episode of those early unhappy years that 
Bobert Olive seemed to reach a pinnacle of resolu- 
tion. Browning seized upon the hazy facts for his 
searching poem of the ** unique'' occasion, fit for a 
museum of ** mind-freaks," when Olive felt fear. 

The lonely young ** writer," lacking any proper 
outlet for his energies, had become a devotee of the 
card-tables, wlhere the play, Hiough for compara- 
tively small stakes, was intensely earnest. 

Most of the gamesters were officers, and the arro- 
gant ndlitary caste of that day considered a yoimg 
factor as a hopeless social inferior: since it was 
necessary to have some outsiders in the game he 
was tolerated so long as he kept his place and paid 
his losses ; but these high-colored, domineering cap- 
tains and majors took little pains to hide their feel- 
ing that it was a condescension on their part to 
admit him even thus far to their pastimes. 

This was gaUing enough to an ambitious and re- 
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pressed young man ; and Clive himself had a haughty 
pride which was intensified by his lack of money and 
position* Clashes wonld have been far more fre- 
quent but for the coolness with which the civilian 
met each situation, and his self-possessed smile when 
fortune ran against him. 

One evening he was playing with a ruffling, scarlet- 
clad bully who embodied all the worst f airits of the 
soldier clique. His contempt for Olive was expressed 
in word and manner. Even his anger, as he con- 
tinued to lose, was that of one towards an intruder 
of a lower class. 

The young civilian met everything with a con- 
trolled, sardonic appreciation of the situation. Pres- 
ently, however, as the cards were cut, his alert gaze 
caught a movement of the hand beneath the ruffles 
— ^and sensed the insulting fact that the fellow 
hardly cared whether he were observed or not, 
trusting to his confidence of browbeating this out« 
sider. 

The civilian rose: "Oaptain, you forced a card. 
You cheated, sir!" 

Purple with rage and hardly believing his ears, 
the officer sputtered out: **Just repeat what yon 
said.*' 

"I said you forced a card, and cheated.** 

** Possibly clerks make these jokes to each other," 
remarked the captain in a deadly tone. "You are 
among gentlemen now and even your ignorance can- 
not save you. Down on your knees, sir, and beg my 
pardon this instant — or we shall see if a bullet can 
let some first ideas of manners into you. ' * 

**You cheated," replied Olive, in a voice that car- 
ried through the room. 

The dozen men present sprang to their feet, up- 
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setting tables and crying out at this gross insult to 
the uniform. 

"Here, pistols I That must be wiped out on the 
spot, Captain* Give the scoundrel a lesson hell not 
foi:gef 

Tables and chairs were tossed aside to make a 
dear space. In a few moments the two antagonists 
stood facing each other across the room. They were 
to shoot at will ; when one had fired, the other was 
free, if able, to advance and make sure work. 

Young Clive found himself possessed with a burn- 
ing desire to annihilate the cowardly, swaggering 
ruffian, a hatred which shook him to the centre. In- 
deed, his ainger was so overpowering that it was his 
undoing: a jerk of his nerves caused him to press 
the trigger before he meant to. The ball buried 
itself harmlessly in the wall. 

It was his own death-warrant. No shadow of a 
doubt about that. He was completely at the officer's 
mercy. 

The Captain strode forward with a savage chuckle 
of triumph, claiming his right to make a certain 
thing of it. One step away he halted, and levelled 
his weapon till the muzzle ahoiost touched the young 
man's forehead. 

**Now, you miserable hound of a clerk,— withdraw 
your charge, or I'll blow the lie out of you." 

Clive looked him in the eye. **You know you 
<^heated. You ki^ow it now. Shoot I That will fit 
the rest." 

The man's face became distorted. Twice he 
pressed the pistol actually against the civilian's 
temple, and seemed to try to pidl the trigger— while 
every other man present stood in breathless antici^ 
pation. 
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Then^ to the amazement of his friends, he threw 
the weapon on the floor. **GodI'' he muttered, 
thickly. **I can^t do it. The boy didn't wink an 
eye. Well, then— I did cheaf And he stumbled 
out of the room. 

The thunderstruck company recovered titeir senses 
when he had disappeared. Then there was a chorus. 
The fellow was a disgrace to the service ; he should 
be drunm^ed out to the Rogue's March. As for Mr. 
Clive, the best amends they could make, on behalf 
of the army, was to certify the full facts in public 
with the testimony of all present that no officer could 
have behaved better than had this civilian. 

Young Clive listened to all this, and looked them 
up and down. 

* * One moment, please, * ' came his cold voice. * * Not 
one of you gentlemen suggested, when I made my 
accusation, ^at I might possibly be, not necessarily 
correct, but even mistakenly in goo* faith. When 
that man held my life in his hand, not a voice was 
raised in protest. Whatever he is, he spared me. 

"No living soul but us twelve knows what has 
happened. If it is ever mentioned, I shall know 
from w!hat group it came. K any man here ever 
refers to it, by word or gesture, he has me to deal 
with. And I promise not to show any such mercy 
as your friend did.'* 

That was all. It is said the secret was kept. Even 
the name of the captain was never disclosed. But 
I fancy there was little surprise among that group 
of spectators when, a few years later, the civilian 
Robert Clive proved to the world his power of domi- 
nating circumstance and his fellow-men, and his 
capacity for large-nunded justice even to his enemies. 



CHAPTEB XVn 

THE TESTING OF A WEITER'S COUBAGE 

A HACKNEY-COACH drovo up to an old-fashioned 
brick house in Great Cheyne Eow, near the river in 
Chelsea, London. 

It was well Med by three people, one of whom 
held a bird-cage in her lap, and aU sorts of parcels, 
while the roof was piled high with a miscellaneons 
assortment of battered luggage. 

The passengers got out in this street of flagstones, 
sunk stories and iron rails. It was a damp, cloudy 
day ; but at the fresh June air, and the sight of the 
row of sturdy old pollarded lime trees, the little 
canary in the cage broke into song. The man — ^tall, 
thin, angular, straight — ^turned to his wife at this 
outburst, and a smile lit up his rugged face with 
its resolute chin and projecting lower lip. 

They went inside number 5. Furniture, just 
moved in, was scattered about in wild disorder. 
Seated on two trunks, master and mistress looked 
around with a kind of cheerful solemnity, while 
Bessy the Scotch maid "did*' a fire; and having 
thus ^'raised a reek" and. made formal household 
sacrifice, they presently spreak a towel on a box lid 
and took their first dinner in the new home. 

This man's name was Thomas Carlyle. He was 
Bearing forty years of age. He had just ** burnt his 

854 
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ships l)eliiBd him" and taken the plunge from ^'a six 
years' imprisonment" in a gannt and lonely farm 
house on tiie Dumfriesshire moors to the tumultuous 
activity of London — ^resolved to make here one final 
effort at the literary life which had for fifteen years 
denied him more than a mere skimped existence in 
return for his grinding labor. 

His boyhood had been bare enough, in all except 
family affection and the mental inspiration of books. 
While he was not forced like his father to **scraffle 
for food and clothes," shooting hares with a crazy 
gun to get meals, and skins to barter for a coat, — 
tiiere was little luxury in the two-family house where 
his stone-mason father and uncle lived. They were 
barefoot days, of oatmeal, milk and potatoes, of care- 
ful thrift, in a taciturn family, whose head was a 
stem ** walled in man," inspiring respect, admira- 
tion, fear — but never free intercourse or love. 

School and college brought education, but little 
relief in material matters. He walked a hundred 
miles to Edinburgh University just before his four- 
teenth birthday, and spent nearly five years in 
humble lodgings, receiving food supplies from home, 
managing his life with the utmost economy. At 19 
he was trying to support himself by tutoring at $300 
a year, while continuing at the six years' studies 
remaining before he could be ordained. He had 
taken no prizes, had made few friends, and was con- 
sidered too sarcastic for his years. But he had be- 
gun to read and think far more widely than most 
of his companions. 

There had followed years dreary and disappoint- 
ing. He felt woxk with his hands would be less hate- 
ful than schoolmastering ; yet he plodded along at 
it as the one way of making a living. He had barely 
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reached manhood when he began to suffer wifh tor- 
turing dyspepsia, ^'like a rat gnawing at the pit of 
his stomach," and this disorder made lifers difficul- 
ties the more unbearable. The ministry proved to 
be not for him; he turned to law; he patiently 
drudged through the dull grinding out of encydo- 
X)8edia articles, glad to earn ten dollars a week; he 
translated a geometry and Oerman classics, tried his 
hand at poetry, wrote biography, spent himself on 
articles and essays for the maga2dnes — Shaving no 
inconsiderable success from time to time, yet driven 
to conclude after ten years of it that "magazine 
work is below street sweeping as a trade*'; he had 
tried dozens of times to secure positions in some 
established line of industry, ready to throw all of 
his exceptional powers into anything that would 
afford an honest living— without getting the chance ; 
he had helped both his brothers when rare good 
fortune brought him well-paying pupils, advancing 
a large proportion of his earnings to get them started 
in life. 

He had married, and added to his mental strains 
the intolerable burden of finding himself barely able 
to scrape along, even though his wife, who had had 
all that money could buy, was condemned to slave 
and cook and wash and scour and mend, while the 
hard work and loneliness — ^and his own difficult na- 
ture — seriously affected her spirits and health. 

Sick of hack-writing and scrappy articles, he had 
put his whole heart into a book, ** Sartor Resartus,'' 
which his most exacting critic pronounced a work 
of genius: not a publisher would take the risk of 
issuing it ; and when parts appeared in a magazine, 
the prevailing verdict was that the author was in- 
sane, while people wrote to cancel their subscript 
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tions if any more of that stuff was to be inflicted 
on them. 

Yet in spite of everything, he had kept np cour- 
age and held grimly to work at whatever came to 
mind and hand. Though he saw even his friends 
felt that nothing could be made of him, practically 
speaking; though the failure of his first books and 
his uncompromising radicalism had almost de- 
stroyed the small market for his writings; never- 
tneless he was possessed with the conviction that 
there was in him something large and significant, 
to which the world must hearken. 

All employment seemed closed to him except what 
he could make for himself : he accepted the challenge 
and would offer the world the best there was in his 
mind. Though it looked as if writing would yield 
him "neither bread nor stomach to digest bread,'* 
write once more he would since that was the only 
work in sight. 

So in this June of 1834 he was putting his fortune 
to a final test. He had sold all his belongings at 
Craigenputtock except enough to furnish this Lon- 
don house. The thousand dollars in hand would with 
strict economy keep them going for a year. By that 
time he must finish the book he had decided on for 
his supreme effort, the French Revolution. 

If it succeeded, his years of persistence were 
justified. 

If not, he had resolved to cut loose from it all, 
abandon literature, and with spade and rifle seek 
happier fortune in some frontier region of America. 

In this mood of *^Do or perish^' he plunged into 
the study of his subject. He was a most consciian- 
tious writer and terribly in earnest : every fact must 
be verified, every conclusion sustained. The subject 
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was ^'high and huge.'' Hundreds of books and 
pamphlets, borrowed from friends or at the Museum 
library, had to be studied and digested. Days were 
spent in looking for authentic pictures. 

This relentless and taxing research was carried 
on with almost no relief of friendly intercourse, 
under a crushing sense of the gravity of the situa- 
tion, where not a sixpence was coming in, and each 
week saw their little capital dwindle. 

Months of reading and making notes and thinking 
left his elusive subject still vague and i>erplexing in 
his mind, yet time was flying and he must get ahead. 

In September he wrote that after "two weeks of 
blotching and bloring*' he had actually produced — 
two clean pages of manuscript! 

As he went on he began to "crush the secret" out 
of the facets he had gathered about that "wild tor- 
nado." It loomed larger and more meaningful than 
ever. He threw all his energies, the ripe thoughts 
of many years into the story. Through sickness and 
depression he stuck to it like a bur. 

And in spite of occasional depression, he knew it 
was good, his best so far, without falsehood or triv- 
iality so far as in him lay. His genius recognized 
itself. This was a real thing, a work of true literary 
art that was so painfully shaping itself beneath his 
pen. 

On February 7 the first volume was finished. 
Seven months of his year were gone. Over half his 
capital was spent — ^and for practically two years his 
writings had brought him nothing. 

He had put the chapters of this precious manu- 
script as finished into the hands of a friend, John 
Stuart Mill — "the nearest approach to a real man 
that I find here" — ^for criticism and suggestion. 
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Then, wiping it dean out of his mind, he girded np 
his loins and attacked the second volnme. This in- 
volved a new mood, a new approach. But he suc- 
ceeded in achieving the change from the opening 
book, and, always mindful that he was running a 
race against unfaltering Time, he pressed forward 
with his story. 

A month later Carlyle was sitting with his wife 
one evening in the Cheyne Row house. All day he 
had been working ^^like a nigger,^' in his own words, 
at the ** Feast of Pikes'' in his second volume. As 
was apt to be the case after these hours of fierce 
concentration, his one hope was to get the book done, 
his one satisfaction the thought of completed sec- 
tions. 

They heard a rap at the front door. Hurried 
footsteps came up the stairs. 

The door of the sitting-room was thrust open and 
their good friend Mill entered. Deadly pale, he tried 
to speak, but no sounds came. 

**Why, Mill," said Carlyle, **what ails ye, man! 
What is it!" 

The visitor staggered, and Carlyle supported him 
with his arm. Presently he managed to gasp out a 
request that Mrs. Carlyle would go down and speak 
with someone in his carriage. 

Husband and wife had often discussed a misfor- 
tune they had feared in connection with their friend. 
Thinking this had come to pass, Mrs. Carlyle went 
out. 

Carlyle led Mill to a seat. The picture of despera- 
tion, the latter informed him in broken sentences 
that the manuscript of the first volume entrusted to 
him had been destroyed. Left out in too careless a 
manner, it had been torn up as waste paper by a 
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servant and bnmed: nothing was left bnt four or 
five bits of leaves! 

Buskin once said to Fronde that Carlyle was '^bom 
in the clouds and struck by the lightning.'' 

The literal fulfilment of this expression would 
hardly have been a more terrific shock than this 
news. He had put his very soul into that manuscript, 
months of steadfast, excessive, sickly toiL He had 
used up half of his allotted year, in the face of the 
difficulties briefly referred to. As was his custom, 
even his notes had been destroyed. The whole thing 
was just wiped out. And the end of his money was 
but a little way ahead. 

But irritable as Thomas Carlyle often was under 
the pin-pricks of the daily routine, when it came 
to great matters he had th^ bigness and resistance 
of a mountain. 

His first thought seemed to be of what Mill him- 
self must be going through. He minimized the loss, 
and presently led the conversation to other topics. 

Sending the carriage away, he embarked on one 
of his volcanic and fascinating conversations. Few 
men could listen to his talk unmoved. For two hours 
he kept his distressed friend, as he had often kept 
him before, chatting, philosophizing as if nothing had 
occurred. 

Mill finally left about midnight, still in a pitiably 
relapsed state. 

As they heard the front door close, Carlyle said 
to his wife: 

**Well, Mill, poor fellow, is terribly cut up; we 
must endeavor to hide from him how very serious 
this business is to us.'' 

That was a bad night for Thomas Carlyle. He 
knew only too well that he had forgotten the whole 
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strnctnre of this first section, that it would be im- 
possible to regain the same white-hot spirit that had 
given it birth. He seemed the playthuig of malignant 
powers. Trying to sleep, strange dreams of horror 
hatmted him; something seemed to grip his heart 
tight, with hard, cntting pressure. 

Next day he wrote in his Journal : 

**I have determined so far that I can still write 
a book on the French Revolution, and will do it. 
Nay, our money will still suffice. It was my last 
throw, my whole staked in the monstrosity of this 
life — ^for too monstrous, incomprehensible, it has 
been to me. I will not quit the game while faculty 
is given me to try playing. I have written to Eraser 
to buy me a ^Biographie UniverselW (a kind of in- 
creasing the stake) and fresh paper: mean to huddle 
up the Feast of Pikes and look farther what can 
be attempted.'^ 

Brave words are easy. But he did it. 

Mill, knowing his financial state, insisted on mak- 
ing good the money loss. Carlyle refused his offer 
of two hundred pounds, but finally accepted one 
hundred as a fair valuation of his half year's work. 
He was approximately as well off for money as if 
the accident had not occurred. He drove himself to 
the task of re-creating his lost volume. 

It was even harder than he had anticipated. His 
eyes, his digestion, his ideas suffered from the crush- 
ing toil, labor without joy, threslung over old straw, 
to which he held his thoughts only by sheer will. 

He had to stop work altogether for two weeks at 
a time— an unheard of thing for him. He wore him- 
self *Ho the hue of saffron.'' He felt like a man 
who was ** killing himself in accomplishing zero.'' 

But there was in this homely Scotchman some 
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fibre of those Heroes whom he was to make live 
again for his dazzled readers. 

By September 23 he could write **that imutter- 
able MS/' was finished, and wrapped up to lie till 
the other two volmnes were completed. 

Fifteen months later, on a damp January night, 
the last word of Volume HI was penned. He him- 
self declared that, worth anything or not, for a hun- 
dred years no book had come *^more direct and 
flamingly from the heart of a living man.'* 

And the world confirmed this and more. Mill had 
the satisfaction of hailing the book in his Westmin- 
ster Review as a work of genius, above all rules, 
and a law to itself. Surely the public responded to 
this new prophet. The "History of the French Rev- 
olution" gave Thomas Carlyle at one step his unique 
position in English literature. 

Well had he earned it. And earned a position 
likewise among the truly valiant souls. 

It is such as he thd.t remind men fainting under 
discouragements that no honestly exerted force can 
be utterly lost; that in the ** still death-defiance '* of 
the utmost pressure of ill fortune lies the "most ab- 
solute sovereignty conceivable by the mind.** 






CHAPTER XVm 

A CHAMPION OF THE POOR 

SoMETHiKG less than fifty years ago there was 
riding aronnd San Francisco on a mustang pony a 
little erect man, carelessly dressed, with a full sandy 
beardy a big head, and alert blue eyes looking keenly 
out from beneath a broad and generous forehead. 

His name was Henry George. For a man of thirty- 
two years he had had a varied experience in the stem 
realities of a workaday world. 

Growing up in a Philadelphia home where there 
was close living but no question of some living, he 
had started to work in a store for $2 a week at 
fourteen. At sixteen he had gone to sea, to discover 
in a cruise before the mast to Australia and India 
that sea-sickness and picking oakum and laying out 
on a yard-end in a howling gale were by no means 
the worst of the things that made a sailor's life re- 
semble that of the proverbial dog. Then in 1858 he 
had worked his passage to California, helping to 
jettison coal to save tiie ship in a hurricane off 
Hatteras, and going through an outbreak of yellow 
fever after leaving Rio. 

The Golden Land had not been very kind to his 
young hopes. He had been seaman, miner, prospec- 
tor, pedlar, job .printer, tramp, reporter, and news- 
paper owner — ^folding *Hhis working on a daily 
paper, the hours that we do, harder than digging 
sand or wielding a sledge," yet becoming involved 
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in debt despite his labors, his sleeping on a folding 
cot in the type room, his wearing of clothes till they 
were rags, and of shoes till his toes stuck through 
the holes. 

Harder times still had come when, with the re- 
sponsibilities of a wife and baby urging him on, he 
had made a desperate effort to **get his nose out of 
the space-box'* by cleaning up on a copper mine, 
being cleaned out instead. He had tried to peddle 
clothes-wringers from door to door, and had can- 
vassed for subscriptions — ^failing utterly. He had 
bumped against the bottom of humiliation for a vig- 
orous, hard-working, intelligent, self-respecting man 
one dark morning of January, 1865, when, after all 
sorts of shifts for money, after nearly killing him- 
self through lack of food, with his wife and a new 
baby in bed, he had been told by the doctor: "Don't 
stop to wash the child; he is starving. Feed him I'' 
— ^and wildly walking the streets he had stopped a 
stranger and begged five dollars to save his precious 
three from hunger, feeling in his heart that if the 
man refused he would have to kill him. 

These worst days were past. He was beginning 
to be known as an able newspaper man, a telling 
speaker, a writer of power, a possible member of the 
legislature, and, above all, a fighter for his beliefs. 

But he had developed a burning conviction t^at 
these hard knocks of fate merely served to give 
poignant expression to a message which he must 
blazon before the eyes of the multitude in his loved 
land of democracy, to wit: "7n the long rum, no no- 
Hon can he freer than its most oppressed, richer than 
its poorest, wiser than its most ignorant/^ This 
"fiat of the eternal justice that rules the world" he 
felt compelled somehow to impress upon the self- 
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absorbed and heedless crowd, and to suggest to the 
multitude who alone could do something, the way 
in which to remedy the extremes of grinding poverty 
which seemed to him like foul blotches on the white 
robe .of Liberty. 

It was rather an ambitious plan for an obscure, 
almost penniless, self-educated young newspaper 
man, whose utmost efforts could barely support his 
wife and children. 

But Henry George was a born fighter for the truth, 
especially a truth which appealed so vitally to his 
warm sympathy for his fellows. Moreover, as his 
devoted wife once said in a talk with him, he had 
preeminently that courage '^that impels a man who 
sees his duty to follow it, though it mean to make 
sacrifices — ^to stand up against the world." He had 
shown his mettle when he attacked the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad, then the invisible power that domi- 
nated all California, — banks, courts, press, politics, 
and legislature, — which made men's fortunes with a 
word, or ruined those who protested against its 
secret dictatorship. Not satisfied with its vast sub- 
sidies, this ** Octopus" was scheming to wrest more 
public lands and money from the people. As editor 
of the Sacramento Reporter, George fought this per- 
nicious force tooth and nail. He faiew well that any 
man of ability enough to make himself dangerous 
to the railroad could get some fat position within 
its circle; but he continued to denounce its illegal 
acts and to explain with telling clearness just what 
its coming had meant to the people of California. 
Unable to buy him, the railroad quietly bought the 
Reporter — ^and there was nothing for the powerless 
editor but to resign. 

He had proved himself again in his battle with 
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the monopoly built up by the Associated Press, 
though the owner of his own Herald preferred to let 
the paper die^ and all the other Coast newspapers 
were against him in the hopeless straggle. He had 
faced bitter enmity and abuse for his stand on the 
Chinese question then becoming an acute issue. He 
had antagonized every liquor dealer of the state, and 
seen advertisements and subscriptions melt away, by 
outspoken rebuke of election*time rowdyism around 
the saloons. 

Harder still, he had resolutely faced the naked 
truth about himself and resolved to combat his own 
failings. One of his earliest attempts at writing 
anythLag but news was an essay on ^^The Profitable 
Employment of Time,'^ in which, amid his blackest 
days, he set down his conclusion that ^^I have not 
employed the time and means at my command faith- 
fully and advantageously as I might have done, and 
consequently that I have myself to blame for at least 
a part of my non-success^' — ^and laid out rules for 
improving his habits. 

So the yoimg crusader had at least that primary 
requisite of going in with his head down against 
any odds. 

He had some technical equipment too. If he had 
not studied political economy at college, he had 
studied life at first hand, which is better yet if there 
are eyes to see and a brain to reason. In addition, 
hard pressed for money as he had usually been, he 
had managed to pick up a considerable library on 
subjects of social and political science, history and 
biography, philosophy and science. What's more, 
he had read these hundreds of books and tested their 
conclusions in the light of his own observations and 
experiences. 
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Filially^ lie was possessed with a gentdne moral 
fervor* Losg afterwards in accepting the mayoralty 
nomination of New York City, he said : 

"Years ago I came to this city from the West, 
nnknown, lowing nobody, and I saw and recognized 
for the first time tiie shocMng contrast between mon- 
strous wealth and debasing want. And here I made 
a vow from which I have never faltered, to seek out 
and remedy, if I could, the cause that condemned 
little children to lead such a life as you know them 
to lead in the squalid districts. '^ 

As he confided to a friend, a priest : "Once, in day- 
light, and in a city street, there came to me a thought, 
a vision, a call-^give it what name you will. But 
every nerve quivered.^' 

His nerves had quivered again one day eighteen 
months before the time indicated. 

He loped out on his tough little broncho through 
the suburbs of the rapidly growing city. The last, 
golden spike of the trans-continental railroad had 
been driven only a few months previous. It was 
proposed to extend the line from Sacramento to 
Oakland. A wild scramble for land began in con- 
sequence around the latter town. Speculators mort- 
gaged everything in sight or in prospect to secure 
all the acres they could in anticipation of the rise 
in value. Prices had gone skyward. 

George was as usual absorbed in his problems: 
why does poverty increase with increasing prosper- 
ity! And how to remedy itf 

Urging his lively pony on unconsciously, he gal- 
loped through the Oakland hills till the horse was 
blown. 

A passing wagon brought him to himself. Pull- 
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isg up to rest his broncho, he idly asked the driver 
of the team what land was worth aronnd there. 

The fellow pointed to some cows ' 'grazing so far 
off that they looked like mice'^: 

**I don't know exactly/' said he, thoughtfully, 
''but there's a man over there who 11 sell some land 
for a thousand dollars an acre." 

The incongruity of such a sum in 'that remote 
farming coimtry seemed to light up his puzzled mind 
like a flash of lightning. He had seen this land but 
a few years before when it was almost valueless; 
he had lived through the pioneer days when men 
tacitly acted on the principle that no one should take 
up more land than he could actually use; he had 
witnessed and fought the enormous grants of many 
square miles to the railroad ; now these isxma were 
held at a thousand dollars an acre, removed from 
production^ out of reach of all except speculators. 

Here he felt was the answer that explained the 
city slum and the hopeless laborer : the natural order 
had been set aside — ^nature's generous storehouse 
locked up— it was the taking of the land out of the 
poor man's hands that had made him poorer stilL 

The cure absorbed his thoughts for eighteen 
months. On a March Sunday night in 1871 his ideas 
f ocussed themselves. He sat down in his work room 
in his Stevenson Street house and fired the first gun 
in his life's campaign by beginning to write "Our 
Land and Land Policy." 

He finished it in four months and managed to 
scrape up enough money to put it into fine type and 
print a small edition of a 48-page pamphlet, with 
a folding map of California to show that the state 
had squandered the primal heritage of its sons. 

The book was quiet and unimpassipned; but 
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straight from the shoulder. It showed how the im- 
pelling cause of the settlement of the United States 
had been the "inexhaustible'^ stretches of fertile 
lands; how with such lavish grants as more than 
25,000 acres for each mUe built in the states, and half 
as much in the territories, to the Northern Pacific 
Bailroad, and all the other outpourings of the na- 
tion's holdings, there would be no more arable land 
left of this "inexhaustible" store by 1890 (and, by 
the way, it was just about that time when we had 
to slice off Oklahoma from the territories allotted 
to the dispossessed Indians) ; how huge Calif omia 
with only 600,000 people in all its length and breadth, 
thus no longer offered the immigrant a chance to 
make a living from the soil without paying a tax 
to a middleman ; how the only wealth is the product 
of labor; and how it was the speculative price of 
land, above what it was worth to use, which helped 
to clamp the poor beneath an iron band. 

He maintained that freedom included the right of 
any man to the use of so much of the free gifts of 
nature ad is necessary to existence, and that the 
increasing monopoly of land destroyed this right. 

His remedy was to give what public lands were 
left only to actual settlers and to present them with- 
out charge ; and to crush speculation by raising the 
government's expenses through a tax on land and 
not on the improvements. This he argued would 
cause millions of acres, held idle for a rise, to be 
abandoned, when they could be handed over to those 
who would actually work them. 

About a thousand copies of the pamphlet were 
circulated, but it attracted little attention save as 
a novel and cranky notion. A few letters from east- 
era rejtders eommeAded his idea. Clearly he had 
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failed to produce the revolution he had hoped for. 
His comment was characteristic : 

'^I saw the work must be done more thoroughly." 

Eight years followed of study, of thinking, of ac- 
tive spreading abroad of his ideas through the DaUy 
Evening Post which he and a fellow printer started 
with a total capital of $1,800. In these columns he 
hammered away incessantly at what the other jour- 
nals used to ridicule as ^^ George's fad.'' As was 
inevitable, he speedily found himself a storm centre, 
through his championing of the rights of any un- 
fairly treated class. The Western reformer of those 
days needed nerve. 

Once he attended an investigation of the House 
of Correction, where the manager's brutalities had 
through George's efforts created a scandal. 

**At the gate stood the redoubtable Harris, with 
his hand on his pistol, looking more like a pirate 
than the superintendent of a public institution. 
Without the least hesitation Mr. George walked right 
up to him, looked the burly ruffian in the eyes, and 
passed into the yard without a word. All through 
that investigation Harris avoided the steady, indig- 
nant gaze of the brave little man who pressed Ms 
charges of brutality and drove him from his posi- 
tion and out of the city." 

Again, when a wealthy scoundrel named Tarpey 
had murdered a woman neighbor with whom he had 
quarreled over some land, George stoutly insisted 
tiiat his influential friends must not be permitted 
to save him from punishment, though letters came 
in threatening his life. Presently there appeared a 
big, husky chap named Donnally, demanding menac- 
ingly of George if the previous day's editorial rep- 
resented his sentiments. The editor at once replied 
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that not only did it 4o so, but lie had written it. 
Donnally broke out into abuse, calling him a liar — 
whereat the little reformer went for him and pimi- 
melled him imtil the bystanders had to save the 
bully. 

In 1873 he denounced Crowley, the chief of police, 
for not carrying out the law and closing the gam- 
bling-houses and the vicious dens of Chinatown. In 
a restaurant a former detective named Gannon called 
George aside : 

**Tou let up on Crowley/' he whispered, "or 
there Tl be trouble. '^ 

"What do you meanf demanded the editor. 

At that, Gannon caught hold of his neck with one 
hand and struck him in the face. George struck 
back vigorously. Gannon drew a revolver, and only 
prompt action by friends prevented hife shooting. 

Yet through all these stormy scenes the Post never 
failed to assail lawlessness and corruption, until 
Henry George became much the same sort of power 
as James King of William had been eighteen years 
previous. 

The financial panic of 1875 wrecked the enterprise. 
At the time when the Bank of California had sus- 
pended payment, and money was so scarce that one 
man could get only $1,500 on a gold ingot worth 
$9,000, the holder of the newspaper's notes for 
machinery demanded payment. George lost every 
dollar he'd put in and four years' work. 

But he knew he was beginning to make himself 
felt, and he toiled away at the "doing more thor- 
oughly" task which was the fruit of his first attempt. 
He was made inspector of gas meters ; he gave, lec- 
tures ; he busied himself in public library work ; he 
lost the opportunity of representing the working- 
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men in the Constitntlonal Convention because at 
the last moment he refused flatly to subscribe to 
what he considered the false platform of Denis 
Kearney's doctrines; but always the pile of blue- 
ink manuscript^ revised and rewritten over and over, 
was growing into what he beUeved to be his message 
to the world. 

He was in debt; he couldn't afford to buy a 
parlor carpet : yet he was utterly absorbed by gen- 
erous emotion for his unfortunate fellow-men and 
was spending himself , in every spare hour of the 
day or night, to put their case and its betterment 
before the great public 

When, in the dead of one March night of 1879, 
he finished the last page, he dropped down on his 
knees and cried like a child. 

The ntianuscript was promptly shipped to a pub- 
lishing house whose founder had been associated 
with George's father forty years earlier. In three 
weeks it came back with a few lines saying that 
though written with great clearness and force, the 
book was *Very aggressive": there being little 
chance anyhow for such a book, the publisher must 
decline to risk any money on it. 

For a month he and his friends made the dreary 
round from one publisher to another. Nobody 
would touch the work— unless plates were furnished 
to print from. 

So Henry George, who had no money, decided 
he was going to make plates for somebody to print 
from. 

His old printer-partner declared he had enough 
faith in him to take the risk of setting anything 
he wrote. Again he went over the manuscript, 
altering and revising it, paragraph by paragraph* 
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Then on May 17 he began the tyi>e-setting with 
his own hands. 

By September 15 he was able to send his old 
father in Philadelphia a printed copy of * Progress 
and Poverty/' making enongh from the sale of a 
small '^ author's edition" to pay part of the initial 
cost. Finally Appleton agreed to issue the book 
from his plates. 

A cheering letter came soon from Sir (George 
Grey, in far off New Zealand, expressing fervent 
admiration for the book. Other famous critics and 
economists confirmed presently his hope that this 
time the work had been done more thoroughly. 
Though his own state almost ignored it, in the . 
east and abroad one voice of authority after an- 
other proclaimed it one of those truly great books 
which occasionally have a profound influence on the 
world's thought And after it had been issued a 
little more than a year the Appletons began to 
realize that it had the possibilities of an enormous 
sale, while English publishers, instead of contemp- 
tuously declaring they wouldn't bring it out if the 
plates were presented to them, were clamoring for 
''more copies" and arranging a cable code for 
re-orders. 

To be sure, many scholastic professors sneered 
at this gas-meter inspector and sensational news- 
paper man who was trying to upset the tenets of 
their faith. But people like Francis Shaw (father 
of the Colonel Shaw commemorated by Saint Gau- 
dens) felt compelled to buy a hundred or a thou- 
sand copies and send them around to libraries and 
acquaintances, such a revelation did the book seem 
to them; 

In short, no matter whether Henry George was 
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right in his core for social ills or not— he had done 
the first part of what seemed so impossible. This 
book is still alive and selling to-day, after much 
more than a million copies have been circulated — 
far the most widely read book on economics ever 
published. 

And his valorous championing of the cause of the 
viery poor certainly produced results, even where 
people did not accept his plan for a single tax on 
land and none on improvements. 

In 1897 Henry George was in Brooklyn, after 
going through a severe illness. The chance he had 
long dreamed of came to him: the Independents 
offered him the nomination for the position of 
mayor of New York. He felt he might do great 
things there along the lines of his life-work. He 
had often wished for riches and power, like most 
ardent men; and there had been plenty of oppor- 
tunities for a man of his ability to attain both by 
merely compromising a little *th his convictions. 
Here was the opening of a great office to be at- 
tained honestly, where he could do good. But his 
condition of health was dangerous. 

He walked along the Shore Boad with his doctor. 

"Tell me,'* said he, "if I accept, what is the 
worst that can happen to mef 

"Since you ask, you have a right to be told,'* 
replied the physician. "It will most probably be 
fatal.'' 

"You mean it may kill met" 

"Most probably, yes." 

"Dr. Kelly says the same thing, only more posi- 
tively," remarked George. "But IVe got to die. 
How can I die better than serving humanity t Be- 
sides, so dyiQg will do mor^ for the cause than 
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anything I am likely to be able to do in the rest 
of my Ufe.'* 

So he made his last fight and he made a good 
one. In the very thick of the campaign, after an 
exhausting day, he died suddenly. And a hundred 
thousand people, rich and poor, filed past his coffin 
while he lay in state, like some European monarch, 
in the Grand Central Palace — ^while as many more 
crowded outside in the effort to do honor to his 
memory. 



CHAPTEB XIX 

THE SOLDIEB WHO CONQUEEED HIMSELF 

Thbbb years after the first great gold-rush to 
California there arrived at Fort Vancouver, twenty 
miles from the tiny town of Oregon City, Oregon, 
an officer of the United States army named Grant 

His fellows knew him as Sam Grant, and there 
were some odd incidents in connection with this. 
When he, the first baby, had arrived in his father's 
Ohio home thirty years before, there was a great 
controversy in the family over the name which 
should be given to this new scion of the Grants. 
A devout aunt insisted on Theodore, since it meant 
**gift of God"; Grandpa Simpson vowed Hiram 
was the handsomest name ever; the young mother 
had a longing for Albert, after one of her heroes, 
Albert Gallatin; each member of the clan had a 
positive choice, and did not hesitate to express it 
So fierce waxed the rivalry that some diplomat, 
fearing the baby would have no name at all, pro- 
posed that every contestant should write his or her 
suggestion on a slip of paper, and that the first 
two names drawn blindfold from a hat should be 
taken as of destiny. This was accepted — ^the first 
point on the subject that had been agreed to. 

Now it chanced that Grandma Simpson had been 
reading a translation of F^n^lon's **Telemachus.'' 
With her head full of the romantic adventures of 
the wise Greek hero, she promptly set down TTlysses 

276 
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as her contribution to the lottery. Grandpa stuck 
stoutly to his ** handsome^' Hiram. And Fate or- 
dained that ** Hiram *^ and ** Ulysses'' should be 
drawn first. Hiram Ulysses the baby was chris- 
tened ; to the scorn and ridicule of practical-minded 
neighbors; and **Lys'' and **Lyssus'' or even 
/* Useless'' the boy was to his playmates. 

But when Hiram Ulysses Grant decided at seven- 
teen that his father's tanning business was not for 
him, and in spite of an actual dislike for guns and 
hunting and tales of war, got an appointment to 
West Point Military Academy (to the huge disgust 
of the neighbors, who demanded why **they didn't 
appoint a boy that would be a credit to the dis- 
trict!") — ^he got him a proud new trunk to carry 
his outfit, with his initials studded on the top in 
brass tacks, after the fashion of those days. 

His cousin, Jim Marshall, helped him to carry the 
trunk home from the local maker's shop. They 
looked at the staring letters: H. U. G. 

**I won't have that," declared the embryo cadet. 
**It spells hug. The fellows would plague the life 
oiit of me." 

So the brass tacks were shifted to U. H. G., and 
the new **plebe" registered himself as Ulysses 
Hiram Grant. 

But other folks were still to have a finger in this 
very personal matter. The friendly congressman 
who asked for his appointment, knowing his Grand- 
father Simpson well, and being hurried and unsure 
of the boy's middle name, had applied and secured 
an appointment for Ulysses Simpson Grant. The 
young man asked the authorities if it could not be 
corrected, but was told this was impossible without 
getting the consent of the Secretary ^f War! 
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**Very well,** said he; "I came here to enter the 
Military Academy, and enter I shalL An initial 
more or less doesn't matter." 

So after trying obvious christenings of ^^ United 
States'' and ^' Uncle Sam," the other fellows at 
the Academy promptly settled down to Sam Grant. 

He was a silent, almost sombre, rather awkward, 
imdersized man (only five feet seven, and weigh- 
ing 117 ponnds), with reddish-brown hair and gray 
eyes. He didn't dance, had little conversation, and 
did not ^^show off" well at alL But he had had a 
peculiar understanding and mastery of horses al- 
most since he could toddle^ and could ride anything 
on four legs; indeed people in Detroit knew him 
as the chap who used to race a lightning-fast little 
trotting mare *out Fifth Avenue ; he was resource* 
ful in all practical matters and staunchly persistent 
to a degree which expressed an inner conviction 
that having once tackled a job it was ^^fatal" to 
give it up till it was done ; he could handle a coni- 
pany of men as shrewdly as he could horses; and 
through the Mexican War, as elsewhere, he had 
gained the reputation among his fellows of fearing 
nothing on earth— except having to make a speech I 

Called on at a banquet once for a toast, he rose 
trembling in voice and body and remarked: ^'I 
can face the music, but I can't make a speech." 

A comrade used to tell how they two had lain 
out together one night on the Texas prairie, and 
had been kept awake by the howling of what seemed 
like a whole pack of wolves close to the camp. 

*^ Grant, not used to the ways of these animals, 
was seriously alarmed. His companion smiled, and 
said : 

** *How many do you think there aref* 



His fellows knew him as Sam Grant 
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** *0h, about a dozen.* 

" * Let's go and see/ suggested the other. 

^'They charged upon the fearsome pack, and lol 
bne wolf had made all the noise I 

*^ Grant laid this by in his mind, and when some 
enemy made loud clamor he thought of the solitary 
wolf's manifold yelping/* It was one more reason 
for always ** putting a thing through'* no matter 
how formidable the difficulties or dangers seemed. 

While the few companions who had really become 
intimate with this aloof personality, had a profound 
admiration for his stalwart courage, his relentless 
insistence on absolute truth, his horse sense and 
ability to '^get there/* his almost superstitious 
obligation to **do the job** whatever it was, his 
wise ways with men and horses, even his usually 
concealed sense of fun, — ^it was inevitable from his 
very temperament that he should be a solitary man. 

And there were special reasons why Lieutenant 
Grant should be even more withdrawn and silent 
tiian usual at this outpost in the wilderness of the 
Oregon territory. He had left behind at Sackett*8 
Harbor — as far away then as Africa is to-day — a 
wife whom he loved devotedly, a two-year-old son, 
and a new baby bom since he left on the long, 
)*oundabout, dangerous journey to the Coast via 
Panama — during which thirty-seven men of his reg- 
iment, including the Major, had died of cholera 
in a single day, and Grant, then quartermaster, had 
showed a cool courage and skill equal to that needed 
for a severe Indian campaign, proving himself also 
as one of the sick men declared ^'a ministering 
angel to us all.** 

An army post on the frontier offers a dreary 
life at best. To a naturally reserved man, longing 
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for his little family and unable to solace himself 
with the jesting or brutal diversions so common, 
absorbed in the problem of eking out his scanty pay 
by some outside work which would furnish money 
tio bring his wife and children to him, it becomes 
a sort of nightmare. For months, just when his 
anxiety was greatest, he was cut off from all news 
of his wife, as no letters came through. 

His only amusement was to ride with one friend 
twenty miles to Oregon City, Portland being then 
too small to attract even a bored oflScer. In winter 
this is a *^land of rain, of moss, of dripping trees; 
the mists rise from the sea, float inward, break 
against the Cascade Range of mountains, and faJI 
in unending torrents on the steaming earth; there 
are weeks when the sun is scarcely felt, when the 
glorious mountains are hidden, and the world is 
of the color of gray moss and falling rain.*' 

Few men can resist such gloom of nature, even 
if their personal affairs are smooth and full of in- 
terest. To Lieutenant Grant, lonely, troubled about 
those dearest to him, anxious about money, it was 
a sort of slow torture. His thoughts were shut iij. 
They grew the color of the enveloping fogs. His 
mind became dull, hopeless, morbid. 

Nature appeared determined to thwart his strug- 
gles as well as to depress his thoughts. Potatoes 
were worth eight or nine dollars a busheL Here 
seemed a way to achieve his hopes and bring on 
the wife and son and the new baby he had never 
seen, but the outline of whose little hand, traced in 
a letter by the mother, had brought- tears to his 
eyes. 

With Lieutenant Wallen as a partner. Grant 
rented a piece of ground from the Hudson Bay 
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Company, bought a team from an emigrant, plowed, 
and planted a big patch with potatoes. Earnestly 
the young officers toiled in all their spare time to 
keep down weeds and pests. Their hard work was 
rewarded by a famous crop — ^but alas I everybody 
had gone into growing potatoes and there was no 
sale for the hundreds of bushels of magnificent 
tubers at any price. As a final touch, the gray old 
Columbia River came down in a mighty flood, swept 
over the field, and carried most of the laboriously 
produced crop out to sea. 

Lieutenant Grant took another partner, and 
started in to cut ice and ship it to San Fran- 
cisco. Head winds held up the brig carrying their 
cargo; a whole fleet of ice carriers came in just 
as they finally managed to make port; the price 
of ice went close to zero. That effort too was 
foiled by nature's vagaries. 

He tried buying up cattle and hogs for the San 
Francisco markets. The result was disaster. **We 
continued in this business," said his associate, 
** until both of us lost all the money we had. He 
was the perfect soul of honor and truth, and be- 
lieved every one as artless as himself. I never 
saw a stronger or better man.*' 

His rare quality with men, and his quiet, thorough 
mastery of his job, brought him promotion — ^for, 
as a Detroit business man had remarked, ^^he may 
be no good with papers, but he's h — ^1 with a regi- 
ment.'* 

But this .well-earned captaincy could not dispel 
the gloom that settled down upon him more oppres- 
sively after the successive failure of each ardent 
effort. He wanted his own; he felt that natural 
shame of a man of thirty at not being able to work 
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out his family financial problems ; and neither the 
honor nor the slightly increased pay of a Captain 
conld lighten the disconragement thai spread its 
sable wings of melancholy over his mind. 

Moreover, he was transferred to Fort Hmnboldt, 
near the primitive settlement of Enreka, which con- 
sisted of a sawmill and twenty houses. San Fran- 
cisco was distant two hundred and forty miles of 
wilderness. Mails came by sailing ships and were 
most irregular and uncertain. He was separated 
from the one or two friendly acquaintances he had 
slowly made during his year at Vancouver. His 
usual timidity at going out into the small social 
gaieties of army society was intensified by the 
gnawing mortification at his failures to make money 
in his outside ventures. 

Worst of ally the constant exacting routine de- 
tails of the quartermaster's work were replaced by 
duties of a line captain which left his vigorous 
energies with much more spare time to be occupied 
somehow. And he had no taste for dancing, hunt- 
ing or fishing which formed the main resources. 

The result was natural but tragic. Life began 
to seem futile and hopeless anyhow. He was in the 
constant company of men who found one of their 
chief pleasures in drinking. He had learned in 
the Mexican War to "take his tof like everybody 
else. 

He began more and more to look for that momen- 
tary oblivion of troubles which drinking offers — 
concealing till too late the ruinous price. 

It was the young Captain's peculiar misfortune 
to have a physical organization extremely sensitive 
to the toxic effects of alcohol. A single glass of 
liquor visibly affected him. He drank much less 
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than many a fellow officer who kept his reputation 
for temperance and efficiency spotless ; but his little 
was too much, for him. In fact, this striking sen- 
sitiveness to alcohol had before this brought him 
into warning difficulties; and he knew and recog- 
nized the special danger of his susceptibility. An 
acquaintance reports having heard him in Detroit, 
after the Mexican War, decline to join a party of 
roisterers, saying he had just heard John B. Gough 
lecture and he was convinced there was no safety 
from ruin by drinking except by stopping it alto- 
gether. 

Under the pressure of this lonely frontier life his 
resolutions weakened. Excess became habituaL 
More than once the post Commandant had been 
obliged to reprimand him. Presently his superior 
officer, as a last resort, threatened to report the 
captain's intemperance to the War Department, as 
destructive of discipline and efficiency. 

This meant disgrace— dismissal from the army. 
But the insidious habit had gripped him by this 
time, and he had no wife or children at hand to 
caU upon his affection for a supreme effort at 
self-controL Night sprees, and even the scandal of 
incapacity when on duty, continued, till these finally 
overbalanced the Commandant's friendly interest 
and his realization of the young officer's sterling 
qualities as a soldier. 

The report of censure was drawn up. But before 
it went to Headquarters, friendship prompted the 
Commandant to give the offender a chance at least 
to lessen the open disgrace; word was privately 
passed to Captain Grant that he could o^y avoid 
dismissal by rushing in his resignation before the 
report reached Washington. 
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Accordingly, by an odd and sorrowful chance, the 
following two letters were forwarded to the adjn- 
tant-gen#ral : 

'^CoiiOKEL S. Cooper: I have the honor to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of my conmiission as captain 
in the 4th Infantry, and my acceptance of the same. 
I am, Colonel, 

"Very respectfully, your obt. servt., 

"XJ. S. Grant, 

"Capt. 4th Infantry/' 

"Ft Hnmboldt, Hnmboldt Barracks. 

"April 11, 1854. 
"Colokel: I very respectfully tender my resig- 
nation of my commission as an officer of the army 
and request that it may take effect from the 31st 
July next. I am, Colonel, 

"Very respectfully, your obt. servt., 

"U. S. GRAlrt, 

"Capt. 4th Infantry/' 

This resignation endorsed by his immediate su- 
periors and Major-General Scott, Commander-in- 
Chief, was accepted on June 2 — by Jefferson Davis I 
Little did this Secretary of War dream what re- 
lation he was to bear but a few years later to this 
virtually cashiered and obscure captain. 

Here, then, was Ulysses Grant, at thirty-two, 
barred by his own slavery to an appetite from his 
life's profession, without a hundred dollars in the 
world, with a wife and two children dependent on 
him — and the shocking realization that all men 
looked upon him as an irreclaimable drunkard. 

He walked the streets of San Francisco, striving 
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to collect small sums due him from elusive debtors, 
shmmed by acquaratances, a prey to black despair 
of life and of himself. 

Robert Allen, chief quartermaster on the Coast, 
heard someone speak of his being in the city. He 
at once looked him up. 

^^He found him, at last, in a cheap little miner's 
hotel called the *What Cheer House.' Grant was 
up in a small garret room which contained only 
a cot, a pine table, and one chair. 

** There he sat, a young man of thirty-two, in 
utter misery. His head was bowed, and as his 
friend entered he lifted a haggard and sorrowful 
face. 

« *Why, Grant, what are you doing here!* asked 
Allen of the shattered, gloomy young man. 

" * Nothing,' he replied. *I've resigned from the 
army. I'm out of money, and I have no means of 
getting home.' 

" *Well,' said Allen at once, *I can arrange for 
your transportation without trouble, and I guess 
we can raise some money for you.' " 

Thus aided by friendly charity, and borrowing in 
New York from a former class-mate (afterwards 
General Buckner of the Confederate Army), the 
future national hero managed to make his humil- 
iating way back to his father's Ohio home. Jesse 
Grant showed but too clearly his grim disappoint- 
ment at this shameful failure of the son of whom 
he had boasted ; but the mother played a true moth- 
er's part; and after some weeks of rest, U. S. Grant 
went down to St. Louis to face the bitterest fight 
of his life. 

After ten years of commanding men, he began 
as a common laborer on a farm, without money. 
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tools or horsecL His faiber was a hard and dose 
man, though a just one: it was strictly up to the 
wandering Ulysses to support himself and his f anir 
ily nnaided. He plowed, bound wheat, cut com 
and husked it, did chores, built a cabin in a woods 
clearing made by his own axe. Only four rooms 
had ^'Hardscrabble/' as his dry humor christened 
this dwelling, but it was distincfly better than most 
of the new cabins being put up in that region. 

Presently he got a team and became established 
in hauling, surprising the neighbors by his feats 
with the pair of horses he understood so welL 

^'Captain Grant used to come almost every week 
to my mill," says the local miller, ''to get com and 
wheat ground. The first time I ever saw him was 
at a sale. He was a small man, then, with a close- 
cropped brown beard. He had no overcoat, I re- 
member, and he wore taU boots, quite unlike any 
in the neighborhood. He was living with old man 
Dent at that time, and his cabin had not been built 
I think he was at the sale to buy some hogs." 

People soon got to know that it wasnH safe to 
''start anything" with this insignificant-looking 
little farmer. 

^'A fellow came to a dance one night in his shirt 
sleeves, and set about being noisy and vulgar. 
Orant asked him what he meant by it. He started 
to make back talk. Grant told him to be quiet, and 
when he refused, kicked him out of the door and 
clear out to the gate. He was a little giant physi- 
cally, and a man of no words — ^all action. 

*' Another time he was going to Big River, in 
company with a man by the name of Bowman, with 
a load of props and one of hoop-poles. They met 
a string of Big River teams, whose drivers crowded 
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Bowman and Grant into the ditch. Grant grabbed 
a hoop-pole, and said to Bowman: ^Come on I' He 
was captain of that fight and the Big River fellows 
didn't repeat the trici." 

So he toiled at the narrow ronnd of heavy drudg- 
ery of farming and teaming, till his shonlders began 
to stoop and his hands grew stiff and hard. Suc- 
cessful men looked down on him as a failure. All 
considered him a dreamer, unfit for practical af- 
fairs, always easy to impose on by an appeal to 
his generosity. 

This sordid battle brought a living and a little 
improvement each year under his wife's close man- 
agement. His mother-in-law died and Colonel Dent 
went to St. Louis to live. Grant took charge of the 
larger farm, making none too good a hand at slave- 
driving. 

Many a cord of wood he unloaded with his own 
hands in the back yards of St. Louis aristocrats, to 
whom he was a day laborer. Keen were his pangs 
when in his rough farmer clothes, his jeans tucked 
into old military boots, "with an all-pervading air 
of hard luck and vain regrets," he would pass on 
the street some spruce army officer whom he had 
known as comrade or subordinate in the old dajrs. 

And these meetings had a worse side stilL For 
his grinding battle to make a living was easy com- 
pared with the constant struggle against the fatal 
appetite which had been his downfall. While ex- 
ternally he was a man **who endures and waits," 
within he was fighting the wiliest, deadliest -^nemy 
a man ever meets : his own besetting weakness. And 
while he was yarning over old Mexican campaigns 
with his good friend and future o|5ponent on a 
bloodier field, James Longstreet, he was secretly 
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wifhstanding the insidiotis temptations to join in 
a convivial glass. 

It took a peculiar kind of moral force to be a 
teetotaler in those days. Every gentleman took his 
glass with friends, and was apt to be prond of his 
ability to "put them under the table.'' Especially 
among army men or any adventurous frontier 
workers, it was considered effeminate or canting 
and hypocritical for a man to refuse liquor alto- 
gether. A real man didn't make himself absurd 
by any such fuss over a trifle. A good fellow 
couldn't be a sour kill- joy or spoil-sport when a 
jolly crowd got together. 

The impulse was almost irresistible, under the 
urging of these gay friends of happier days, to a 
man who had once let himself be mastered by the 
appetite. Nor did Grant always succeed in resist- 
ing. But there was in him that dogged quality that 
made it necessary for him to see a thing through. 
He didn't know when he was beaten — ^and that kind 
of man seldom is beaten. Downed he might be; 
but he always came to time again, ** groggy" liter- 
ally perhaps, but never with any notion of throwing 
up the sponge. And his hard muscular labor out- 
doors helped to toughen the physical fibre of his 
resistant nerves, while the home affections which 
chiefly made life worth living, and the sight of his 
staunch wife who made the best of whatever came 
and ever believed in his ultimate victory, were con- 
stantly at hand as backers and seconds to his re- 
solve. 

One success he gained from the start: he man- 
aged to control his lapses so that nobody in the 
neighborhood (and most personal facts are matters 
of current knowledge in a country community) con- 
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sidered him a drinking man. There was no gossip 
or scandal going around concerning his use of 
whiskey. Moreover, his resistance to the imperi- 
ous desire grew steadUy. 

At the end of a few years he had practically 
retrieved his command over himself. 

There seemed no future for him in farming. He 
moved to St. Louis and tried business, real estate, 
a custom-house clerkship— anything that offered. 
He was iinfit by temperaS^t for cMan life. Ee- 
peated failures in spite of earnest, hard work, due 
to the dishonesty of others, politics, lack of fluency 
and pleasing presence, brought him to desperation. 
Moreover, he was against slavery ; and now that the 
North and South were approaching the open conflict, 
St. Louis was an unhappy place for a ** black Re- 
publican Abolitionisf 

**One day in the spring of 1860 he met his friend 
Fishback on the street and stopped him. He was 
shabbily dressed, his beard was imshorn, and his 
whole manner denoted profound discouragement. 

" * Fishback,' said he, *I want to sell or hire one 
of my wife's house-servants. She's an excellent 
woman, and has been in the family for years; but 
she's a slave and I can't take her North.' 

*^ *So you're going North!' 

** *Yes,' he replied with a sigh; *I can't make a 
success of it here, and I'm going to Galena. My 
father has offered me a place in the leather busi- 
ness with my brother, and I've accepted.' " 

Fishback was fighting slavery. He didn't buy 
or hire the woman. Grant made other arrange- 
ments, pulled up stakes, and took his family home, 
once more returning defeated, to work at fifty 
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dollars a month in Jesse Grant's leather store at 
Galena, Illinois. 

As always, he did his best, dmdging away at 
clerical routine with patient accuracy from early 
morning till eight at night. It was as if he had 
never been, nor would ever be, anything but a book- 
keeper and unimportant man-of-aJl-work in a small 
store. Only the worn blue army cloak, seven years 
old, which he always donned on winter Sundays, 
betrayed a deep, carefully hidden longing for the 
profession that was his by training and fitness. 
How sensitive he was about revealing this clinging 
sentiment was shown by his saying to a friend on 
the street one day: 

'^I suppose people think it strange that I should 
wear this old army coat, but the fact is I hctd this 
coat, it's made of good material, and so I thought 
I'd better wear it out." 

Suddenly the storm clouds gathering over the 
nation were rent by a flash of lightning. Fort 
Sumter was fired on. The Civil War, which alone 
could decide the right of the Southern states to 
secede, summoned each side to establish its con- 
tention from the cannon's mouth. 

War meetings in Galena, like everywhere else, 
followed this first gun which had electrified the 
nation. At the second one the almost unknown 
leather-dealer was made chairman. Steps were 
taken to organize an Illinois company of volunteers. 

Chairman Grant knew this job. He gave them 
cold, disagreeable facts about what awaited their 
enthusiasm in the training-camp and on the battle- 
field — ^adding that he himself intended to enlist in 
the service. Having put in four years at West 
Point and eleven as a regular, and knowing him- 
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self fit to command a regiment, lie declined a cap- 
taincy in the volunteer force. 

The orators, job-hnnters, political colonels, and 
incompetent officials whom he fonnd in possession 
of the state capital, when he went to offer his serv- 
ices, discouraged his hopes of active work. The 
best he could get was a maddening repetition of 
regrets and **call again 's.'' His slender supply 
of money ran low. On the evening of the very day 
when he was about to leave in despair and return 
to his hides and leather and accounts, the governor, 
to whom he had applied again and again, chanced 
to pass him on the steps of the hotel. 

'^Captain Grant, I understand you are about 
leaving the city.'* 

**That is my intention." 

**I wish you'd remain overnight, and call at my 
office in the morning.'' 

The result was a desk in the office of the adjutant- 
general, an insurance agent who had no earthly 
fitness for the position. But the military visitors 
who floundered about in this quagmire of incompe- 
tence soon discovered they had firm ground under 
their feet when they trusted their affairs to the 
silent little man doing an office boy's work at a 
three-legged table. He was soon the unofficial mili- 
tary adviser of the whole disorderly state organi- 
zation. 

Then he became muster officer, and ** colonel" by 
compliment. But his effectiveness received no rec- 
ognition. Just as he was again ready to give up 
in despair, and suggesting that he turn army baker, 
in order to live and serve his country, he received 
simultaneously a commission as colonel of the 
Twelfth Ohio, and a telegram from (Jovemor Yates 
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offering him the Seventh District Regiment of his 
own state. 

He foimd the new regiment in a bad way. An 
incompetent commander had permitted nndisci- 
plined disorders till the soldiers were a mutinous 
mob, a terror to officers and to the neighboring 
farmers. As an old sergeant remarked, ** there 
wasn't a chicken within four miles of us.'' 

Grant took charge at Fort Yates, near Spring- 
field. Congressman John A. Logan accompanied 
him to the camp. 

** Colonel," said he, *Hhe regiment is a little 
unruly. Do you think you can manage them I" 

**I think I can," said the new Colonel quietly. 

Logan made the men an impassioned oratorical 
address. They cheered him wildly, laughing at his 
jokes, responding to his patriotic appeals. For 
two hours he thundered forth his periods, while 
the imperturbable little man on the platform beside 
him sat motionless and silent. 

At last the orator wiped his brow, turned to his 
companion, and wound up: 

** Allow me to present to you your new com- 
mander. Colonel U. S. Grant." 

Those thousands of eyes all f ocussed on the un- 
impressive figure, to which nobody had paid the 
least attention. 

**Many of the soldiers observed him for the first 
time. They were astonished and disappointed. 
Logan towered majesticaUy erect, powerful, hand- 
some, with coal-black hair and flashing eyes; by 
his side Grant, in plain citizen's clothes, seemed 
poor and weak. He looked like a grave and thought- 
ful country doctor, who had been weather-beaten 
in storms and saddened by scenes of hxmian suffer- 
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ingy and was lackmg^ in martial bearing. However, 
some enthusiast raised a cheer, and there were loud 
calls for a speech* 

***GrantI Grant!' 

" 'Grant! A speech!' 

^'He walked a step or two toward them, and the 
men became silent. They were accustomed to 
speedies, to bombastic appeals, and were eager 
to test Ids quality. At last he spoke, not loud, but 
clear and calm, and with a peculiar quality and 
inflection which surprised and impressed every 
officer, and gave the whole regiment a new sen- 
sation. 

'/ 'MeK, 00 TO T0T7B QUABTEBS.^ 

''The men sat dazed, astounded. It took time to 
grasp its entire significance. In the clip of this 
man's lips, in the clear-cut utterance of his com- 
noand, and in the subtle inflection of his voice was 
made manifest the natural commander of men. The 
time for oratory was past. The period of action 
had come. 

"As for the veteran of Monterey and Cheru- 
busco, a thrill of exultation ran through his blood. 
He was poor, — ^too poor to buy a uniform,— but he 
was in command again, and serving the United 
States. Everything now took on direction and cer- 
tainty. He knew tibe essentially fine quality of his 
men, and felt confident of his power to bring them 
rmder controL 

"As he stepped to the centre before the regi- 
ment that night, the men looked at one another 
in amusement, and some were so bold as to jest 
in low voices concerning him. He wore nothing 
military save a pair of gray trousers with a stripe 
running down the outside seams, and an old sword. 
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which he had found at the arsenal, such as the 
officers wore in the Mexican War. 

**It had been the habit of Colonel Qoode*' (his 
predecessor) ^Ho seize upon the closing moment in 
daily parade to make a speech, and almost invari- 
ably to end by saying: *I know this regiment, men 
and officers alike, would msLTdi with me to the 
cannon's mouth; but to renew and verify that 
pledge, the regiment will movp forward two paces.' 

**The regiment now expected a speech from 
Colonel Grant. ' He returned the salute of the 
adjutant, and said to the aligned officers: 

** *A soldier's first duty is to learn to obey his 
commander. I shall expect my orders to be obeyed 
as exactly and instantly as if we were on the field 
of battle.' 

^^That was all, but again those who stood nearest 
him felt a little thrill of the blood. His voice had 
certainly precision and command in it. 

^^As the men turned back to quarters, discussion 
broke forth. Rustic jokes were passed upon him, 
and one young fellow made insulting gestures be- 
hind his back.. Another daredevil slipped up behind 
him, and flipped his hat from his head. Grant 
turned and said, * Young man, that's not very po- 
lite,' and walked on to his quarters. 

" *What do they mean by sending down a little 
man like that to command this regiment?' asked 
an indignant private. *He can't pound dry sand 
in a straight hole.' 

" *He may be like a singed cat, more alive than 
he looks,' said another. 

^^ ^Nonsense! He can't make a speech. Look at 
him I Look at the clothes he wears I Who is he, 
anyhowt* 
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** *Boys, let me tell you something,* said a ser- 
geant. 'I stood close enough to him to see his eyes 
and the set of his jaw. I'll tell you who he is: 
he's the colonel of this regiment.* 

**In less than twenty-four hours Colonel Grant 
was called a * monster/ a * fiend.* The picnic, the 
filibustering expedition, had become a military reg- 
iment under military discipline. 

*^A man of action, of discipline, of war, of expe- 
rience, had assumed command. Hi^ lightest word 
was to be considered. He did not threaten, nor 
wheedle, nor persuade; he commanded; and in the 
quiet glance of his blue-gray eyes, in the line of 
his lips, and the quick downward inflection of his 
voice, Ihere was something inexorable. He was 
never angry, never vindictive, but he was master. 

**He stopped all drinking. He made the picket- 
line a reality. He put an end to foraging, arrest- 
ing every insubordinate, and making him under- 
stand that lawlessness was past. Colonel Goode 
appeared that first night in the ranks, and there 
were camp rumors of insubordination brewing ; but 
Grant arrested all that by ordering Goode from the 
regiment, and he slipped away into obscurity, to be 
seen no more. 

**A big, worthless cur Resisted arrest and defied 
the officers. Grant appeared, serene as ever. 

" *What is the matter!* 

" 'This man persists in bringing liquor into 
camp, and refuses to give it up.* 

** *Put him in the guard-house.* 

** *He resists arrest.* 

**The man began to swagger. Grant bore down 
upon him. There was something in his imwavering 
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eyes and in his unfaltering step which noiade the 
bnlly hesitate. 

** Grant seized him by the collar and gave hiTT> 
a quick jerk which made him spin like a top. Be- 
fore he had gathered his faculties together he was 
hustled to the gate and kic]^ed into the road. 

** *Get out of my regiment/ said the ColoneL *I 
don't want yon in it. You're not worth disciplin- 
ing. If you come back ITl have you shot.* 

**The second morning there were nearly a score 
of men tied up for leaving camp against orders, 
and for drunkeimess, among them a dangerous man 
dalled ^Mesdco/ who cursed his commander and 
said: 'For every minute I stand here 111 have an 
ounce of your blood. ' 

*' 'Gag that man/ said Grant quietly. 

*'One by one, as the hours passed, the other of- 
fenders were released by the officers of the guard; 
but Grant released Mexico himself. He considered 
it well to let his men know that the braggart was 
harmless. 

•'This ended all question of Grant's power to 
command both himself and his men. Becalcitrants 
still read books of military regulations, and denied 
his right to do this or that ; but the great majority 
of the regiment, being excellent men and good sol- 
diers, welcomed a colonel who knew his duties and 
the limits of his command.'' 

How this cashiered officer, farm laborer, tanner, 
book-keeper, failure, xmable to collect the money 
due him by the state borrowed money for his per- 
sonal outfit; how he welded the Seventh Illinois 
into a unit ready to charge to death at his word; 
how he lost his first battle at Belmont, after cap- 
turing his objective^ through the uncontrollable 
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disorder of his green troops intoxicated with their 
first taste of victory and loot, though he had his 
aide fire the tents they were plundering; how he 
leaped into national fame and a nation-wide nick- 
name by his brilliant capture of Fort Donelson and 
his curt insistence upon the '^imconditional surren- 
der'' of his old friend General Buckner — ^afterwards 
returning the generous help which the latter had 
given him in his dark days a few years before ; how 
he presently became accepted as the military genius 
the Northern armies had been needing, and was 
given supreme command; how his terrible, simple, 
inexorable '^hammering'' finally overcame the more 
brilliant leader of the Confederate forces and ended 
the war; the superb magnanimity with which he 
met Lee at the surrender and agreed to permit all 
the Southern officers to retain their side arms, the 
cavalry to keep their horses, all to have their pri- 
vate baggage, and all to return in peace to their 
homes; his election to the highest honor of the 
nation as President ; his tour abroad, when foreign 
potentates did him such honor as was never before 
or since vouchsafed to an American; — ^all this is 
an absorbing, but another, story. 

As was inevitable, no sooner had he taken a fore- 
most place on the stage which held every eye than 
his unfortunate past was raked up by scandal- 
mongers. Sceptics sneered at any excuse of his 
peci]diar susceptibility to drink, at the idea of his 
having fought his weakness and virtually con- 
quered it 

The evidence as to how completely he had mas- 
tered this craving during the years of the war is 
conflicting. One of his generals saw him so over- 
come that he fell from his horse while reviewing 
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troops in New Orleans. Bnt one thing is certain: 
he no more gave up this personal fight after any 
one momentary defeat than he abandoned his big 
campaign when Lee foiled his thrusts in the earlier 
bloody struggles of the Virginia Wilderness. 

And of his final victory we have the testimony of 
a witness who saw through human pretences with 
the penetrating gaze of the wise humorist — ^that 
most trenchant of jesters, Mark Twain. 

The famous saying in which Lincoln silenced 
slanderers with an adaptation of the English Duke's 
statement that if Wolfe were mad, as alleged, he 
wished he would bite some of his other generals — 
^^if Grant's a drunkard, I'd like to find out his 
brand of liquor" — ^was more witty than just. 

In 1885, Mark Twain, then deeply interested in 
furthering the writing of Grant's world-read "Per- 
sonal Memoirs," which Mr. Clemens 's Hartford 
publishing firm was to issue as soon as the seriously 
ill ex-President could finish the book, wrote to 
Henry Ward Beecher: 

**The only time General Grant ever mentioned 
liquor to me was about last April, or possibly May. 
He said:^ 

** *If I could only build up my strength I The 
doctors urge whiskey and champagne; but I can't 
take them; I can't abide the taste of any kind of 
liquor.' 

'^Had he made a conquest so complete tbat even 
the taste of liquor was become an offense f Or was 
he so sore over what had been said about his habit 
that he wanted to persuade others and likewise 
himself that he hadn't ever had any taste for it? 
It sounded like the latter, but that's no evidence. 

^^He told me in the fall of '84 that there was 
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something the matter with his throat, and that at 
the suggestion of his physicians he had reduced his 
smoking to one cigar a day. Then he added in a 
casual fashion, that he didn't care for that one, 
and seldom smoked it. 

"I could understand that feeling. He had set 
out to conquer not the Jiahit but the inclination — 
the desire. He had gone at the root, not the trunk. 
It's the perfect way and the only true way (I speak 
from experience). How I hate those enemies of the 
human race who go around enslaving God's free 
people with pledges — ^to quit drinking instead of 
to quit wanting to drink." 

You couldn't fool those keen eyes and that shrewd 
brain of Mark Twain's about a man he'd met and 
studied. 

Grant had won. He had conquered himself — ^in 
the same complete, root-and-branch fashion with 
which he carried through his campaign. 

Every man who has met life faiows how much 
harder it is to apply the principle of ** Thorough" 
to his inner enemies than to external foes — ^as iron- 
handed CromweU did to Ireland. 

Surely this almost unnoticed triumph was a 
greater achievement than the most famous victory 
of the great general. 

For mightier is he who conquereth himself than 
he who taketh a walled city. 



CHAPTEB XX 

A STATESMAN WHO THRIVED ON FAILUEE 

Ak extraordinary Bcene took place in the Elnglish 
House of Commons on the erening of December 7, 
1837. The occasion was commonplace enough: a 
new member, who had been sworn in three weeks 
before, made his maiden speech. Ordinarily that 
occurrence is exciting only for the new member. 
This maiden speech, however, became historic in 
the annals of English politics. 

The new member's name was Benjamin Disraeli. 
Already he had succeeded in attracting a surprising 
amount of attention, such as it was. He had writ- 
ten some novels of society and politics which showed 
an almost insolent brilliance and eccentric disregard 
of public opinion. The conventional men of Lon- 
don thought him beneath contempt as an affected 
and vulgar cad. The brother of Bulwer Lytton, the 
novelist, tells of a dinner party gotten up by the 
latter to introduce young Disraeli to his sceptical 
friends : 

** There was 'my brother, Alexander Cockbum, 
myself and (I thii^) Milnes ; but for a considerable 
time no Mr. Disraeli. Waiting for Mr. Disraeli 
did not enhance the pleasure of meeting him, nor 
when he did arrive did his apj)earance predispose 
us in his favor. He wore green velvet trousers, a 
canary-colored waistcoat, low shoes with^ silver 
buckles, lace at his wrists, and his hair in ringlets* 

"800 
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. . ^ We sat down. Not one of ns was more thaii 
five-and-twenty years old. We were all — ^if you will 
allow me to include myself — on the road to distinct 
tion^ all: clever^ all ambitious, and all with a perfect 
conceit of ourselves. Yet if on leaving the table 
we had been severally taken aside and asked which 
was the cleverest of the party, we should have been 
obliged to say *the man in the green velvet trou- 
sers.* " 

That was the impression made everywhere by 
the young man: he was frightfully clever, but his 
arrogance, his use of perfumes and wearing of 
laces, with rings over his gloves, and a hundred 
other foppish extravagances, were unpardonable 
and un-English. Moreover, he was a Jew, though 
baptized; and in an England ruled by aristocrats 
there seemed small political chance for a ^^vulga^ 
rian'* of that race. 

It had probably taken all of young Disraeli's be- 
lief in his own powers, all Ins fervent and un- 
bounded ambition to land him in the House at all. 
He had made a first attempt in 1832, as a Badical 
candidate for High Wycombe — ^making a charac- 
teristic ** circus parade" entry, much over-dressed, 
in an open carriage drawn by four horses with a 
band and a following crowd carrying banners. He 
had been defeated. A second JEtttempt at the same 
seat brought a second failure-— on top of a dismal 
fiasco in his last literary venture which met with 
ridicule and condemnation everywhere. 

But this young Jew had taken for his motto 
** Nothing is difficult to the strong,'' — ^and he was 
quite convinced that the strong meant himself, no 
matter what evidence came from the rest of the 
world. 
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''I am not at all disheartened," lie said pnblidy 
after this misfortune. '^I don't in any way fed 
like a beaten man. Perhaps it is becanse I am 
nsed to it. I can say atanost with the famous Ital* 
ian general, who being asked in his old age why 
he was always vietorions, replied it was becanse 
he had always been beaten in youth." 

A third and a fourth time he offered himself: 
the electors would have none of him. 

So after five years' earnest effort he could find 
little he had gained except humiliation — plus a cer- 
tain notoriety and some bitter enemies. Chief 
among these was Daniel O'Connell, the *' Libera- 
tor/' head of the Irish party in the House and one 
of the dominating political figures of the time. He 
had sponsored Disraeli's first Badical attempt; but 
when Disraeli later attacked him for his policy, 
O'Connell was filled with indignation and vindic* 
tive anger. He declared in a speech which was 
filled with violent abuse of the young aspirant that 
'^he possesses just the qualities of the impenitent 
thief who died upon the cross, whose name, I verily 
believe, must have been Disraeli" Disraeli chal- 
lenged his son to a dueL This was declined and 
the defeated candidate could only defy his power-^. 
ful enemy. He wound up: 

**I expect to be a representative of the people! 
before the Bepeal of the Union. We shall meet 
again at Philippi; and rest assured that, confident 
in a good cause, and in some energies which have 
not been altogether unimproved, I will seize the 
first opportunity of inflicting upon you a castiga- 
tion which will make you at the same time remem- 
ber and repent the insults that you have lavished 
upon Bebtjamin Disraeli," 
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This was really somewhat ** cheeky'^ from a 
thrice-rejected candidate to the man who headed 
and controlled the whole Irish movement in Par- 
liament. And neither had forgotten the matter 
two years later when Disraeli at last succeeded in 
being elected to the Honse as a Tory member from 
Maidstone — beginning his career exactly at the 
start of the long reign of Qneen Victoria, 

O'Connell was a magnificent popular orator, a 
jgreat, powerful, burly figure, with a tremendous 
voice and an inexhaustible flow of language and 
ready wit. He was at his best in a personal en- 
counter, like most Irishmen who have had to deal 
with the rough-and-ready audiences of that country. 

It happened on this particular night that the 
subject before the House was an appeal for sub- 
scriptions to support the Protestants against the 
Catholics in contested Irish elections. A long and 
bitter debate followed, and one of the Tory speak- 
ers attacked O'ConneU. 

The Irish leader responded with vigor. He was 
to have been answered by Lord Stanley, but while 
O'Connell was talking, Disraeli went to Stanley 
and asked permission to have his maiden speech 
follow the cutting retort of his old enemy. 

Now, the career of many a man has been made 
or marred by his first utterance in Parliament. It 
is a critical moment for the new member: success 
or failure count for ten times as much as on an- 
other occasion. Disraeli felt no doubts, so sure of 
himself was he. There were a dozen influential 
men on the floor whom he had antagonized by his 
writings; O'Connell and his whole **tair^ of Irish- 
men woxild stop at nothing to ruin him, and the 
Celtic blood was up this evening. It was a rash 
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time to choose for a first appearance before this 
most critical audieBce. But in his conceit the 
young Jew had told his sister he could "floor them 
all'^; secure in his sense of mental power he longed 
only for this sort of conspicuous opportunity to 
prove to his sister, his backers and his enemies 
whom they had to deal with. 

He got it. O'Connell sat down, his followers 
<^heering his patriotic eloquence. Up stood the new 
member from Maidstone, to put his fortune to the 
test. 

His appearance would have handicapped even a 
tried speaker. He wore a green coat, a waistcoat 
fairly covered with gold chains, a black neck-scarf 
in folds in place of a collar. His long black hair 
was in careful, oily ringlets about a pallid face 
with pronounced Hebraic features. Altogether his 
get-up, the very man himself, was about as execra- 
ble "bad form'' as could well be imagined; and 
hardly anybody accustomed to "good society" could 
restrain a smile at the sight. It seemed to confirm 
all the gossipy stories characterizing the new mem- 
ber as a poser and charlatan. Those who had no 
animosity against him were quite ready to take him 
as a joke. 

"I hope,'' began Disraeli, — ^**I will even venture 
to believe — ^that the House will extend to me that 
generous indulgence rarely refused to one who so- 
licits their attention for the first time, and for 
which I can say without the slightest affectation, 
that I have already had sufficient experience of the' 
critical spirit which pervades this assembly, to feel 
that I stand much in need of it." 

This seemed to some of his auditors funnier than 
ever, for they felt that he showed the most amazing 
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lack of realization as to jnst how mucli indulgence 
he did need. His voice had an unusual quality and 
the unusual is apt to be ridiculous to us. There 
were ironical cries of **Hear, hear/' from various 
quarters which brought a spot of color to the speak- 
er 's paje cheeks. With characteristic audacity, he 
started straight at his real object of attacking 
O'Connell: 

*'The honorable and kamed member for Dub- 
lin/' said he, ''has taunted the honorable baronet 
the member for North Wilts with having made a 
long, rambling, feeble, wandering, jumbling speech. 
I can assure the honorable and learned gentleman 
that I have paid the utmost attention to the remarks 
which h^ve fallen from him, and I must say, with- 
out intending to make any reflections upon the hon- 
orable baronet by any invidious comparison, it seems 
that the honorable and learned member has taken a 
hint of the style and manner of the honorable bar- 
onet in the oration which he has just addressed to 
the House; for it appears to me that there was 
scarcely a subject connected with Ireland that 
could possibly engage the attention of Parliament, 
that he has not introduced into his oratorical 
rhetoric.'' 

Open laughter broke out at this. The members 
still found Disraeli's appearance and mannerisms 
absurd, and this was certamly not a very happy 
defence of his own colleague or attack on the enemy. 
But the true source of the merriment was the in- 
congruity of the speaker who thus challenged the 
Irii^ leader and O'Coimell himself: the latter sat 
right opposite, looking like some Hercules by com- 
parison, his hat over one ear, a broad grin on his 
face, as if he found his opponent irresistibly funny. 
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It was like a carefully barbered French poodle who 
had ventured to provoke a battered bull terrier with 
a fighting record. Everybody expected O'Connell 
presently to ^*eat him alive/' and the absurdity of 
the challenge was irresistible. 

The Irish leader's adherents at once grasped the 
situation. They saw there was a memorable chance 
to down an opponent and to have some of the fun 
they loved best. When Disraeli presently referred 
to some movement of 'Connellys as a project of 
** majestic mendicancy,'' they began adroitly to use 
the general humor as a cloak for all sorts of disorder. 
It was easy to swell the laughter into crushing 
ridicule, to boo and hiss. 

These hostile manifestations made the young 
membeif break off : 

^*I shall not trouble the House at any length," 
said he. "I do not affect to be insensible to the 
difficulty of my position, and I shall be very glad to 
receive indulgence even from the honorable mem- 
bers opposite. If, however, the honorable gentlemen 
do not wish to hear me, I will sit down without a 
murmur.'* 

There was a momentary lulL Thoji a charge that 
corruption was worse than under the Reform Bill, 
set loose a perfect storm. The Irishman groaned, 
hooted, drummed, catcalled, roared with laughter. 
The graver members became convulsed at their an- 
tics and at the same quality in the young Jew which 
had just made them smile. Thereafter, nearly every 
sentence was greeted with an hysterical burst of 
laughter. 

Disraeli kept his. temper. He had made up his 
mind to speak out his allotted time and to take what- 
ever came. But his voice sharpened, and his natu- 
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rally violent gestures grew almost grotesque, under 
these withering bursts of ridicule. 

**I wish/' he pleaded, **I could induce tiie House 
to give me five minutes more.'' 

The House's response was to howl as if a great 
humorist had told his best story. 

In a quick instant, remembering his efforts to get 
satisfaction from O'Connell, he unfortunately stig- 
matized the latter as a coward who dared not look his 
opponent in the face. With Celtic appreciation of 
the dramatic retort, the Irishman, without a word, 
heaved up his imposing hulk, and stood looking down 
with humorous contempt at the outlandish, sharp- 
faced little fop who made the statement. The crowd 
went oflp into peal after peal of uncontrollable 
laughter. 

Still Disraeli stood erect, trying to continue, 
though what he said was almost unintelligible even 
when heard between the bursts of mirth. 

Presently he embarked upon an elaborate and 
grandiose simile, with classical allusions, which his 
literary training had led him to think would fitly 
crown his oratory. He reached a point where he 
pictured *Hhe noble lord from his pedestal of power 
waving in one hand the keys of St. Peter, and wav- 
ing with the other-^ — " 

Again he was cut off by an overwhelming outburst 
of laughter. His allotted time was about over and 
he saw it was useless to try further. 

**Now, Mr. Speaker," he broke off, */see the philo- 
sophical prejudices of men. That image, I should 
have thought, when I was about to complete it, might 
have been much admired. I would have cheered it 
heartily if it had come from the lips of a political 
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opponent: and I would gladly hear a cheer, even 
though it should proceed from sudi a party." 

He conclnded : 

^'I hope I noAy thank the honorable gentlemen 
opposite for the sincerity of their expressions of 
approbation as well as disapprobation. I am not at 
all surprised at the reception I have experienced. 
I have begun several things msxij times, and I have 
often succeeded at the last — ^though naany had pre- 
dicted that I must fail as they had done before me." 

Fresh disorder interrupted him, cries of ^'Hear, 
hear!", '^Question, question I", ironical cheers, 
shouts of ridicule. 

Then he broke out, in a voice which dominated, 
even that clamor : 

**I sit down now, but the time will come when you 
will hear me. When I rise in this Assembly here- 
after a dropped pin shall be heard." 

He took his seat. '^The waves of ridicule closed 
over him." Never had there been such a fiasco, such 
a crushing joke in that dignified Hall. 

With aU his seeming conceit and arrogance, young 
Disraeli was extremely sensitive. All this fell upon 
him like whip-strokes on a bare skin. Probably most 
men in his place would have considered their careers 
closed after such an introduction — and have found 
this to be a fact. > 

What Disraeli did was to study the blunders he 
had made, and say nothing in public. Then, ten days 
later, he rose and made a few clear, concise, matter- 
of-fact remarks on the Copyright Bill. These were 
well received, for there was no chance to find fault 
with them, either in manner or matter. 

He stuck to this line. Three months later, he ven- 
tured to let himself out a little in an important 
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debate on the Com Laws, and received xiniversal 
applause. Steadily his influence grew as his tre- 
mendous natural abilities asserted themselves. In 
ten years he was the leader of the Tory Party. Then 
for a quarter of a century he dominated the con- 
servatives : Chancellor of the Exchequer three times, 
Prime Minister twice, there was no man except Mr. 
Gladstone who could compare with him in power 
during all thai period till his death in 1881. 

It would be hard to find a more notable case of a 
tremendous career which would have been strangled 
before it was fairly begun but for a tenacity of mind 
such as few men could equaL 



PART V 

MORAL COURAGE 



When Jonai Hamoay, knotoing that he would he 
mobhed for it, walked the streets of London carrying 
one of the newly contrived umbrellas, because he had 
decided it was common^ense — he showed that cour- 
age of niind which resists strong popular opinion. 

Yet what a wide rcmge this quality may have is 
shown by comparing ^his persistence with the tale 
that follows of the fine old Onondaga chief, Scanda- 
wati, to whom life offered nothing when his honor 
was besmirched. ^Or with his Roman prototype, 
Regidus, u/nmoved by the opinion of his friends and 
the entreaties of his family in the face of the inner 
necessity to keep his word, even to a savage foe. 

**He could not fail to see the specious appearance 
of expediency,^^ says Cicero the eloquent. ''His 
apparent interest was to remain in his own cou/ntry, 
to stay at home with his wife and children, and to 
retain his rank and dignity as an ex-consul, regard- 
ing the defeat which he had suffered as a misfortune 
which might come to anyone in the game of war. 

''Who says that this was , not expedient f 

"Greatness of soul and courage say that it was 
not. Can you ask for more competent authorities?'* 
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separate it; but this held firmly on and descended 
upon them with irresistible force. In a short while 
the Carthaginian fleet was in full flight, and nearly a 
third of its galleys had been sunk. 

Begnlns swept on with his conquering force and 
landed on the African coast. Stopping only to gather 
provisions and make a few repairs, the laid siege to 
Clypea on the promontory east of Carthage itself. 
His troops, terrified at the thought of penetrating 
into this land of monsters, of which they had heard 
such awe-inspiring tales, became mutinous ; even the 
tribune Manlius murmured at such rashness, but 
the general threatened him with the axe and aroused 
in all a fear of himself greater than their super- 
stitious dread. .With almost no opposition from the 
bewildered enemy, they spread over these fertile 
lands, which had not seen an invader for over half 
a century. In a short time they had taken some hun- 
dreds of towns, twenty thousand prisoners, and vast 
booty of all sorts. 

Feeling that their chief trouble was the lack of a 
skilful general, the Carthaginians had sent to Sparta 
for a leader and for mercenaries. When Begulus, 
after defeating their army in a pitched battle, de- 
manded of them the abandonment of Sicily and 
Sardinia, annual tribute, the destruction of their 
fleet, and other humiliating terms, they resolved to 
hold out until this aid should come. 

Xanthippus, the Spartan, arrived, took command, 
and began to drill l£e infantry, hdrsemen tatd ele- 
phants still left to the African power. The fanati- 
cism of all was aroused by the customary human 
sacrifices. A supreme effort was to be made as soon 
as the wily Xanthippus found a field of battle which 
suited him. 
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Meanwhile the Roman invaders had had other diffi- 
culties to contend with besides the hnman enemy* 

The old chroniclers tell how a vast serpent, "bom 
as it were to avenge Africa/' came npon them in 
their camp on the muddy Bagrada River and spread 
terror throughout the army. In fact, between the 
actual ravages of this python and the superstitious 
fears it aroused, the soldiers were fast falling into 
a panic when Regulus went out to meet the snake 
and drove a javelin through its head— whereupon 
some of the bolder of his followers set upon the rep- 
tile and despatched it with their swords and lances. 
It is one of the more cautious historians who declares 
the creature was 120 feet long ; and its head, sent to 
Rome, was still preserved there more than a century 
later. 

More important still, the Roman Senate complete- 
ly misxmderstood the situation on accoxmt of the 
sweeping advances^made at first : they recalled Man- 
lius, the other consul, with about half the force. 
Regulus himself had asked to return, because he had 
had word that the little farm which was the sole 
support of his wife and children was being mis- 
managed : indeed, the farmer had run off and taken 
the plow and oxen ivith him. It was time, any- 
how, that a successor should replace him. 

The Senate replied that his lost property should 
be replaced, his fields cultivated, and his family 
cared for, at the public expense. His sweeping vic- 
tories made them naturally unwilling to release him 
from the task. So he stayed in command of the ex- 
pedition, with an army reduced to fifteen thousand 
men and five hundred horses. 

All still went well for a time. The Roman force 
was threatening Carthage itself. Xanthippus con- 
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tinned Ids drilling and reconnoitring. He seemed no 
more formidable than the conunanders who had been 
fleeing before the Romans. 

Suddenly, however, the Spartan general took the 
field in earnest. Skilfnlly he brought about a battle 
on the level plain instead of on the heights. Here 
his cavalry and elephants had full chance to operate. 

Begulus had marched aroimd a lake and crossed a 
river in the face of the enemy, expecting the latter 
to fly as usual. The men were greatly exhausted 
with heat and thirst, and fatigued from the weight 
of their armor ; and they had been much harassed by 
skirmishers who dashed down at them from the hills. 

Noting their condition and the favorable nature 
of the ground, Xanthippus, instead of retreating, 
drew up his forces and made a sudden charge. The 
great elephants thundering down on them threw the 
tired Bomans into confusion; before they could re- 
cover, the whole of the Carthaginian cavalry was 
hurled upon them. The lines were broken. Fresh 
foes pressed forward to the attack as Xanthippus 
perceived the success of this first effort. The dis- 
order became a retreat, the retreat a rout, the rout a 
panicky flight, such as had never before disgraced a 
Boman legion. 

A mob of two thousand stragglers reached the 
camp at Clypea. All the rest of the army was killed, 
or captured. Begulus himself was made a prisoner. 

Carthage breathed freely again. Bich rewards 
were granted to Xanthippus. Though the invaders * 
headquarters at Clypea repulsed all . attacks, and 
their fleet was again defeated off this coast, the 
disaster to Begulus' army, and a vast catastrophe 
whereby 275 galleys were destroyed in a storm, de- 
termined the Boman Senate to give up the African 
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adventure. The war was merely transferred back 
to Sicily. 

It continued with varying fortunes for another 
five years. Then the Boman pro-consul won a sweep- 
ing victory over Hasdrubal with his 30,000 men and 
140 elephants, capturing most of those they did not 
slay. The Carthaginians expressed themselves by 
crucifying their own general, HasdrubaL Presently 
they despatched Begulus to Bome as an envoy, to 
propose an exchange of prisoners and to offer terms 
of peace. 

He gave his word to return if Bome should not 
accept. And his captors did not fail to impress upon 
him that success in his mission meant his own safety. 

In this strange capacity the former consul re- 
turned to his native land. He was at first unwilling 
even to enter the city, and sternly refused to don the 
toga that marked the proud Boman freeman. 

**I am no longer a citizen, '* he declared. 

Faithfully he delivered to the assembled Senate 
his message as^ambassador, refusing to vote on the 
issue while bound by an oath to the enemy. Scru- 
pulously he put before them the arguments of the 
Carthaginians. 

Then, having discharged this obligation, he be- 
came again a son of Bome. 

Earnestly he advised the Senators against the pro- 
posed exchange and the peace. Did they fancy, he 
demanded, that soldiers who had shamefully given 
up their swords and submitted to Carthaginian 
slavery would stand firm in the next Punic assault ? 
Let them meet the fate they had earned. It was 
the very existence of Bome that was at stake, and 
her legions must be built up of men who knew not 
how to submit. 
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As for himself, he was old: it would be a poor 
bargain to return to the enemy for him the active 
young men and gallant ofBicers demanded for his 
freedom* 

Let Rome reject all terms and bend her utmost 
powers to destroy this threatening and treacherous 
foe. 

His words could hardly fail to carry conviction. 
The Senate voted to reject the offer. 

Loud were the protests of all his friends when 
Begulus announced that he must return to Carthage 
as he had agreed. They argued that such an extorted 
oath was not binding, that no faith need be held 
with those who had so often proved themselves 
faithless. They reminded him of his duty to his 
country, to his wife and children. Their reasoning 
and entreaty fell like spray against the rock of his 
immovable resolve. 

His weeping wife brought their children to him, 
ipuploring him in agony to alter his decision. He 
would not even embrace her, lest his determination 
waver. 

Back he sailed, well knowing his reception. En- 
raged at hearing of his action, the Carthaginians 
enclosed him in a sort of cage, studded with sharp- 
pointed spikes which would not permit him to rest 
or sleep, however exhausted he became. Then they 
inflicted on him every cruelty that barbarous hatred 
could devise. 

In this refinement of torture he finally perished — 
leaving to the world a new measure of stark fortitude 
and unconquerable honor. 
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CHAPTEB XXn 

THE HONOR OF AN IROQUOIS CHIEF 

The North American Indian had physical bravery 
above all things. Courage and endurance were al- 
most a religion with him. The young Indian had to 
undergo most searching ordeals, had to pass pre- 
scribed and traditional tests before he could count 
himself a brave, wortiiy to associate on equal terms 
with the tribe of hunters and warriors. Till then he 
had no voice in the solemn councils; no maiden of 
spirit would cast a second glance at him. 

Among the northern Sioux, for instance, the un- 
tried aspirants who took part in the sun dance had 
cuts made behind the great muscles of their backs ; 
through these were passed strips of rawhide; and 
the savage knight must win his spurs by hanging 
uncomplaining from these suspended ropes till the 
flesh tore away and he dropped to the ground. Eain- 
in-the-Face, who led the Indians against the ill-fated 
Custer, gained his supreme influence over the TJnc- 
papa Sioux by a notable feat of such endurance: 
"In the sun dance he had hung for four hours. The 
incisions behind the great back muscles, through 
which the rope was threaded, had been cut too deep, 
and the flesh failed to give way when Eain-in-the- 
Face was suspended. For some time he hung in mid- 
air, his whole weight depending from the loops of 
torn muscles, thcblood streaming over his limbs, and 
ihe hot sun beating down upon his face. Then the 
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chief attempted to cut him down, hut Eain-in-the- 
Face refused to permit it. Four hours later the 
flesh rent away from his bones and he fell. That 
day made him the idol of the Sioux nation." 

In hundreds of cases the supreme stoical control 
of face and muscles shown by Indian captives^ under 
unspeakable tortures of fire and knife and splinters, 
attested the heights to which this worship of forti- 
tude carried them. 

But among his many virtues the Indian rarely 
numbered magnanimity or certain forms of mor^ 
courage. Trickery and deception were recognized 
weapons in warfare — ^and he was generally at war. 
The finer, sensibilities of honor, the noblesse oblige 
impulse could hardly be counted as characteristic. 

There is one case, however, almost unique in the 
gloomy annals of the red man since the whites 
descended upon his hunting-grounds, which is so 
remarkable, so like that magnificent Roman Regulus 
of old, that we might hesitate to believe it except 
that all the facts were known to a Jesuit priest, Pere 
Raguenau, who was an eye-witness of part of these 
happenings. 

Th^t admirable narrator of happenings among the 
French and Indians during the century and a half 
from the first settlement of Canada to the Revolu- 
tion, Francis Parkman, gives the Jesuit's account 
which shows the Indian at several pinnacles of 
bravery. 

The first meeting of white men with the Hurons 
found them at blows with the Iroquois J and from 
that time forward the war waged with increasing 
fury. Small scalping-parties infested the Huron 
forests, killing squaws in the cornfields, or entering 
villages at midnight to tomahawk their sleeping in- 
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habitants. Often, too, invasions were made in force. 
Sometimes towns were set upon and burned, and 
there were deadly conflicts in the depths of the 
forests and the passes of the hills. 

*'The invaders were not always successful. A 
bloody rebuff and a sharp retaliation now and then 
awaited them. Thus, in 1638, a war -party of a 
hundred Iroquois met in the forest a band of three 
hundred Huron and Algonquin warriors. They 
might have retreated, and the greater number were 
for doing so; but Ononkwaya, an Oneida chief, 
refused. 

** *Lookr he'^said; *the sky is clear; the Sun be- 
holds us. If there were clouds to hide our shame 
from his sight, we might fly ; but, as it is, we must 
fight while we can.' 

**They stood their ground for a time, but were 
soon overborne. Four or five escaped ; but the rest 
were surrounded, and killed or taken. This year 
Fortune smiled on the Hurons ; and they took in all 
more than a hundred prisoners, who were dis- 
tributed among the various towns to be burned. 
These scenes, with them, occurred always in the 
night ; and it was held to be of the last importance 
that the torture should be protracted from sunset 
till dawn. 

**The too-valiant Ononkwaya was among the vio«- 
tims. Even in death he took his revenge ; for it was 
thought an augury of disaster to the victors if no cry 
of pain could be extorted from the sufferers; and 
on the present occasion he displayed an unflinching 
courage rare even among the Indian warriors. His 
execution took place at the town of Teanaustayfi, 
called St. Joseph by the Jesuits. The Fathers could 
not save his life, but, what was more to their pur- 
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pose^ they baptized hixn. On the scaffold where he 
was bnmed, he wrought himself into a fury which 
seemed to render him insensible to pain. Thinking 
him nearly spent, his tormentors scalped him, 
when to their amazement he leaped up, snatched the 
brands that had been the instruments of his torture, 
drove the screeching crowd from the scaffold, and 
held them all at bay, while they pelted him from 
below with sticks, stones, and showers of Uve coals. 
At length he made a false step and fell to the ground, 
when they seized him and threw him into the fire. 
He instantly leaped out, covered with blood, cinders 
and ashes, and rushed upon them, with a Uazing 
brand in each hand. The crowd gave way before 
him, and he ran towards the town, as if to set it on 
fire. They threw a pole across his way, which 
tripped him and flung him headlong to the earth ; on 
which they all fell upon him, cut off his hands and 
feet, and again threw him into the fire. He rolled 
himself out, and crawled forward on his elbows 
and knees, glaring upon them with such unutterable 
ferocity that they recoiled once more, till, seeing that 
he was helpless, they threw themselves upon him 
and cut off his head. 

"When the Iroquois could not win by force, they 
were sometimes successful with treachery. Iii the 
summer of 1645, two war-parties of the hostile na- 
tions met in the forest The Hurons bore them- 
selves so well that they had nearly gained the day, 
when the Iroquois called for a parley, displayed a 
great number of wampum-belts, and said tibat they 
wished to treat for peace. The Hurons had the folly 
to consent. The chiefs on both sides set down to a 
council, during which the Iroquois, seizing a favor- 
able moment, fell upon their dupes and routed them 
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completely, killing and capturing a considerable 
nnmber. 

"The large frontier town of St Joseph was well 
fortified wiSi palisades, on which at intervals were 
wooden watch-towers. On an evening of this same 
summer of 1645, the Iroquois approached the place 
in force ; and the young Huron warriors, mounting 
their paHsades, sang their war songs all night, with 
the utmost power of their lungs, in order that the 
enemy, knowing them to be on their guard, might 
be deterred from an attack. The night was dark, 
and the hideous dissonance resoxmded far and wide ; 
yet, regardless of the din, two Iroquois crept close 
to the palisade, where they lay motionless till near 
dawn. By this time the last song had died away 
and the tired singers had left their posts or fallen 
asleep. One of the Iroquois, with tike silence and 
agility of a wild-cat, climbed to the top of a watch- 
tower, where he found two slumbering Hurons, 
brained one of them with his hatchet, and threw the 
other down to his comrade, who quickly despoiled 
him of his life and his scalp. Then, with the reeking 
trophies of their exploit, the adventurers rejoined 
their countrymen in the forest. 

**The Hurons planned a counter-stroke ; and three 
of them, after a journey of twenty days, reached the 
great town of the Senecas. They entered it at mid- 
night, and found, as usual> no guard ; but the doors 
of the houses were made fast. They cut a hole in the 
bark side of one of them, crept in, stirred the fading 
embers to give them light, chose each his man, toma- 
hawked him, scalped him, and escaped in the con- 
fusion. 

** Despite such petty triumphs the Hurons felt 
themselves on the verge of ruin. Pestilence and war 
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had wasted them away, and left but a skeleton of 
their former strength. In their distress, they cast 
about them for succor, and, remembering an ancient 
friendship with a kindred nation, the Andastes, they 
sent an embassy to ask of them aid in war or inter- 
vention to obtain peace. This powerful people dwelt 
on the river Susquehanna. The way was long, even 
in a direct line ; but the Iroquois lay between, and a 
wide circuit was necessary to avoid them. A Chris- 
tian chief whom the Jesuits had named Charles, 
together with four Christians and four heathen 
Hurons, bearing wampum belts and gifts from the 
coxmcil, departed on the embassy on the thirteenth of 
April, 1647, and reached the great town of the An- 
dastes early in June. It contained, as the Jesuits 
were told, no less than thirteen hundred warriors. 
The council assembled, and the chief ambassador 
addressed them : 

*' *We come ^rom the Land of Souls, where all is 
gloom, dismay and desolation. Our fields are cov- 
ered with blood ; our houses are filled only with the 
dead ; and we ourselves have but life enough to beg 
our friends to take pity on a people who are drawing 
near their end.' 

"Then he presented the wampum belts and other 
gifts, saying that they were the voice of a dying 
country. 

"The Andastes, who had a mortal quarrel with 
the Mohawks, and who had before promised to aid 
the Hurons in case of need, returned a favorable 
answer, but were disposed to try the virtue of diplo- 
macy rather than the tomahawk. After a series of 
councils they determined to send ambassadors, not 
to their old enemies the Mohawks, but to the Onon- 
dagas, Oneidas, and Cayugas, who were geograph- 
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ically the central nations of the Iroquois league, 
while the Mohawks and Senecas were respectively at 
its eastern and western extremities. By inducing 
the three central nations — and, if possible, the Sen* 
ecas also— to conclude a treaty with the Hurons, 
these last would be enabled to concentrate their 
force against the Mohawks, whom the Andastes 
would attack at the same time, unless they humbled 
themselves and made peace. This scheme, it will 
be seen, was based on the assumption that the 
dreaded league of the Iroquois was far from being 
a unit in action or counsel. 

'^Charles, with some of his colleagues, now set 
out for home, to report the result of their mission; 
but the Senecas were lying in wait for them, and they 
were forced to make a wide sweep through the Al- 
leghanies, western Pennsylvania, and upper Ohio to 
avoid these vigilant foes. It was October when they 
reached the Huron towns, and meanwhile hopes of 
peace had arisen from another quarter. 

'^ Early in the spring, a band of Onondagas had 
made an inroad, but were roughly handled by the 
Hurons, who killed several of them, captured others, 
and put the rest to flight. The prisoners were 
burned, with the exception of one who committed 
suicide to escape the torture ; and one other, the chief 
man of the party, whose name was Annenrais. Some 
of the Hurons were dissatisfied at the mercy shown 
him, and gave out that they would Mil him ; on which 
the chiefs, who never placed themselves in open op- 
position to the popular will, secretly fitted him out, 
made him presents, and aided him to escape at night, 
with an understanding that he should use his influ- 
ence ai; Onondaga in favor of peace. After crossing 
Lake Ontario, he met nearly all the Onondaga war- 
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riors, on fhe march to avenge his supposed death; 
for he was a man of high aoconnt. They greeted him 
as one risen from the grave; and, on his part, he 
persuaded them to renounce their warlike purpose 
and return home. On their arrival, the chiefs and 
old men were called to council, and the matter was 
debated with the usual deliberation. 

'^ About this time the ambassador of the Andastes 
appeared with his wampum belts. Both this nation 
and the Onondagas had secret motives which were 
perfectly in accordance. The Andastes hated the 
Mohawks as enemies, and the Onondagas were jeal- 
ous of them as confederates; for, since they had 
armed themselves with Dutch guns, their arrogance 
and boastings had given umbrage to their brethren 
of the league, and a peace with the Hurons would 
leave the latter free to turn their undivided strength 
against the Mohawks, and curb their insolence. The 
Oneidas and the Cayugas were of one mind with the 
Onondagas. Three nations of the league, to satisfy 
their spite against a fourth, would strike hands with 
the common enemy of all. It was resolved to send 
an embassy to the Hurons. Yet it may be that, after 
all, the Onondagas had but half a mind for peace. 
At least, they were unfortunate in their choice of an 
ambassador. He was by birth a Huron, who, having 
been captured when a boy, adopted, and naturalized, 
had become more an Iroquois than the Iroquois 
themselves; scarcely one of the fierce confederates 
had shed so much Huron blood. When he reached 
the town of St. Ignace, which he did about midsum- 
mer, and delivered his messages and wampum belts, 
there was a great division of opinion among the 
Hurons. 

**The Bear Nation — ^the member of their confed- 
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eracy which was farthest from the Iroquois, and 
least exposed to danger — ^was for rejecting overtures 
made by so offensive an agency; but those of the 
Hurons who had suffered most were eager for peace 
at any price, and, after solemn deliberation, it was 
resolved to send an embassy in return. At its head 
was placed a Christian chief named Jean Baptiste 
Atironta; and on the first of August he and four 
others departed for Onondaga, carrying a profusion 
of presents, and accompanied by the apostate envoy 
of the Iroquois. As the ambassadors had to hunt on 
the way for subsistence, besides making canoes to 
cross Lake Ontario, it was twenty days before they 
reached their destination. When they arrived, there 
was great jubilation, and for a full month nothing 
but councils. Having thus sifted the matter to the 
bottom, the Onondagas determined at last to send 
another embassy with Jean Baptiste on his return, 
and with them fifteen Huron prisoners, as an earnest 
of their good intentions, retaining on their part one 
of Baptiste 's colleagues as a hostage. 

**Thi8 time they chose for their envoy a chief of 
their own nation, named Scandawati, a man of re- 
nown, sixty years of age,^ joining with him two col- 
leagues. The old Onondaga entered on his mission 
with a troubled mind. His anxiety was not so much 
for his life as for his honor and dignity ; for while 
the Oneidas and the Cayugas were acting in concur- 
rence with the Onondagas, the Senecas had refused 
any part in the embassy, and still breathed nothing 
but war. 

** Would they, or still more the Mohawks, so far 
forget the consideration due to one whose name had 
been great in the councils of the League as to as- 
sault the Hurons while he was among them in the 
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character of an ambassador of his nation, whereby 
his honor wonld be compromised, and his life endan- 
gered? 

'^His miad brooded on this idea, and he told one 
of his colleagaes that if snch a slight were pnt npon 
him, he shonld die of mortification. 

^^ 'I am not a dead dog,' he said, Ho be despised 
and forgotten. I am worthy that all men shonld tnm 
their eyes on me, while I am among enemies, and do 
nothing that may involve me in danger.' 

^^What with hnnting, fishing, canoe-making, and 
bad weather, the progress of the angast travelers 
was so slow that they did not reach the Hnron towns 
till the twenty-third of October. 

^^Scandawati presented seven large belts of wam- 
pnm, each composed of three or four thousand beads, 
which the Jesuits call the pearls and diamonds of the 
country. He delivered, too, the fifteen captives, and 
promised a hundred more on the final conclusion of 
peace. The three Onondagas remained, as surety 
for the good faith of those who sent them, until the 
beginning of January, when the Hurons on their 
part sent siz ambassadors to conclude the treaty, 
one of the Onondagas accompanying them. 

**Soon there came dire tidings. The prophetic 
heart of the old chief had not deceived him. The 
Senecas and Mohawks, disregarding negotiations in 
which they had no part, and resolved to bring them 
to an end, were invading the coxmtry in force. 

**It might be thought that the Hurons would take 
their revenge on the Onondaga envojrs, now hostages 
among them; but they did not do so, for the char- 
acter of an ambassador was for the most part held 
in respect. 

**One morning, however, Scandawati had disap- 
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peared. They were full of excitement; for they 
thought that he had escaped to the enemy. They 
ranged the woods in search of him, and at length 
found him in a thicket near the town. He lay dead, 
on a bed of spruce-boughs which he had made, his 
throat deeply gashed with a knife. He had died by 
his own hand, a victim of mortified pride. 'See,' 
writes Father Bagueneau, 'how much our Indians 
stand on the point of honor. ' 

''We have seen that one of his colleagues had set 
out for Onondaga with a deputation of six Hurons. 
The party was met by a hundred Mohawks, who cap- 
tured them all and killed the six Hurons, but spared 
the Onondaga, and compelled him to join them. 
Soon after, they made a sudden onset on about three 
hundred Hurons journeying through the forest from 
the town of St. Ignace ; and, as many of them were 
women, they routed the whole and took forty pris- 
oners. 

"The Onondaga bore part in the fray, and cap- 
tured a Christian Huron girl; but the next day he 
insisted on returning to the Huron town. 

" 'Kill me if you will,' he said to the Mohawks, 
'but I cannot follow you; for then I should be 
ashamed to appear among my countrymen, who sent 
me on a message of peace to the Hurons ; and I must 
die with them sooner than seem to act as their 
enemy. ' 

"On this the Mohawks not only permitted him to 
go, but gave him the Huron girl whom he had taken ; 
and the Onondaga led her back in safety to her 
countrymen. 

"Here then is a ray of light out of Egyptian dark- 
ness. The principle of honor was not extinct in these 
wild hearts.'' 



CHAPTBB XXm 

TOO PBOUD TO FIGHT 

Sav Frahcisco was in a ferment of ezdtement in 
July, 1855. The dty, ^i^ch had sprang into being 
ahnost over night witili a population increased from 
2,000 to 20,000 six years before, was still a sort of 
overgrown mining camp. Handsome dwellings, 
banks and business blocks were sprontihg np like 
mushrooms, after the three fires which had almost 
wiped the place off the map in 1850. Bnt everybody 
who was anybody still knew the private affairs of 
every other body; and the whole town buzzed with 
personal gossip as vehemently as it did with tales 
of gold strikes, and expanding business, and flagrant 
steals of politicians, and grim doings of silent Vigi- 
lance Committees. 

So King, the banker (James King of William, in 
patrician old Maryland style), who had gone broke 
through a '^dirty deal" of his agent at the mines; 
who had tamed over everything he possessed in the 
world to another big banker for his creditors' bene- 
fit — only to have that firm too ^^go np the flume"; 
who had been foreman of the grand jury two years 
back which tackled the stiff problem of the thugs and 
desperadoes daily defying every law of Qod and 
man ; — James King's private and public affairs were 
better known to some hundreds of prominent citizens 
than they were to his own wife. 

At dozens of bars men were telling of King and 
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Alfred Cohen* The latter had been exhibited in an 
unenviable light by King's public explanation of the 
reasons for his financial sacrifice to business honor, 
had met the former banker on Montgomery Street, 
and after high words had sent John Hackett to him 
with a challenge to a dueL 

Of course, a challenge meant a fight. The city 
swarmed with gunmen and cutthroats, drawn thither 
from the four quarters of the earth — as far as the 
penal colonies of Van Diemen's Land, — ^and a man's 
life still depended on carrying a gun and getting it 
into action the fraction of a second before the other 
fellow. Besides, even among the more sober and 
law-abiding folk, the old tradition of personal honor 
held rigorous sway, as it did in the Southf Anyone 
who wanted trouble with a gentleman must get it — 
promptly and unhesitatingly. The merest hint, an 
insulting look, must be taken up instanter, said this 
inexorable code, under penalty of being branded in 
the eyes of friends and foes as a coward unworthy 
to associate with real gentlemen. 

So everybody was agog. Any hour might bring 
absorbing details of what the newspapers would 
later decorously chronicle as "a regrettable occur- 
rence among prominent citizens.'^ 

On the morning of July 18 there was a rush for 
newspapers that exhausted the supply. A few mo- 
ments of absorbed silence. Then the readers broke 
into conflicting clamor. Loud voices were heard 
proclaiming the foundation principles of conduct, 
without which Honor hid its abased face. 

For this **busted flush," as some did not hesitate 
to describe the challenged citizen, had not only re- 
fused to fight, but had actually attempted to excuse 
himself by challenging the Code itself. 
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There it was^ printed in black and white to pro- 
claim his shame to all the worlds an open letter in 
the morning papers : 

''I now proceed to give yon my reply to the note 
yon handed me last night. First, waiving other in- 
superable objections to the mode indicated pf set- 
tling snch difficnltieSy I conld not consent to a hostile 
meeting with Mr. Cohen. The public have already 
been fully advised of my estimate of liis character. 
The relative positions of Mr. Cohen and myself are 
entirely unequal in worldly fortune and domestic 
relation. He is understood to be possessed of an 
abundant fortune. In the event of his fall, he would 
leave ample means for the support of his wife and 
child. Eecent events have stripped me entirely of 
what I once possessed. Were I to fall, I should leave 
a large family without the means of support. My 
duties and obligations to my family have much more 
weight with me than any desire to please Mr. Cohen 
or his friends in the manner proposed. 

''I have ever been opposed to duelling on moral 
grounds. My opinions were known to Mr. Cohen, 
and when he addressed me the note which you had 
Ihe impudence to deliver, he was well aware that it 
would not be accepted or answered affirmatively. 
That fact is sufficient to demonstrate his contempti- 
ble cowardice in this silly attempt to manufacture 
for himself a reputation for * chivalry*. 

"While nothing could induce me to change my 
principles upon the subject of duelling, my con- 
science is perfectly easy as to my right and the pro- 
priety of defending myself should I be assaulted. 

"Do not flatter yourself, sir, that this communica- 
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tion is made out of regard either to yourself or Mr, 
Cohen. I write this for publication in the news- 
papers. I avow principles of which I am not 
ashamedi and shall abide the result. 

"Jambs Kmo of Wm/' 

Loud was the condemnation and bitter the jeers 
from the self-constituted authorities on gentlemanly 
deportment who discussed this document that morn- 
ing. **Pen fighter,** and "hider behind petticoats 
and pinafores" were the mildest of their comments. 
They were devastated with public-spirited humilia- 
tion : never before had the glorious commonwealth by 
the Golden Gate been so disgraced, sir. Never even 
among the lowest riffraff had it been recorded that a 
man had actually declined a challenge to fight. And 
now this contemptible fellow who had been accepted 
as one of themselves, who had moved in the best 
circles, who had actually held public office — ^now he 
must try to cover up his spineless crawfishing by 
whining about the morality of a gentleman's first 
duty. Pah I Many drinks were needed to wash away 
the bad taste from the mouths of these fire-eaters. 

Their disgust was deeper presently. The very 
foundations of life shook beneath their feet more 
upsettingly than from an earthquake. 

For, it often happens that when one man is bold 
enough to challenge a hoary and tyrannical lie, the 
humbug shrivels up. Many impregnable walls have 
fallen like those of Jericho at the clear blast of a 
trumpet. James King's letter evoked a chorus of 
enthusiastic approval from a small circle of the most 
influential men in San Francisco. 

Letters and messages began to pour in, upholding 
liis stand. The newspapers caught the drift of sen- 
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tiinent and applauded him editorially. Seventy 
men, whose signatures carried weight beneath 
chedsB or defiances or expressions of opinion, met 
formally, passed a resolution expressing complete 
admiration for his ^^ moral courage and sound prin- 
ciple," and blazoned their belief that a very large 
majority of substantial citizens would approve what 
he had done. 

The fire-eaters were utterly silenced by this broad- 
side. From being a matter of constant occurrence, 
duels were from that day frowned upon. And while 
the code still lingered in the life of some obstinate 
adherents, never again was a man in San Francisco 
forced to the choice between personal combat and 
the scorn of society. 

That was one case where a man could really be 
proud that he had been '^too proud to fight." 

But James King was a fighter, for and within the 
law, who was stopped by no personal risks. 

Three months after he had thus given a barbarous 
custom its death-blow, he started a newspaper.^ 

His six years in the seething vortex that was San 
Francisco, and especially his service at the head 
of the grand jury had given him an appalling knowl- 
edge of the crime, fraud and corruption witii which 
the town was reeking. 

With the first issue of his little four-page Daily 
Evening Bulletin, he turned all the guns of his 
straightforward honesty and indignation upon the 
piratical crew who were misusing the offices of city 
and state for the most unblushing steals and op- 
pressions. 

He did not seek the protection of generalities or 
nmior offenders: names, dates and specifications, 
chapter and verse, were given in full ; big financiers, 
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business men, bosses, jndgesy congressmen, senators 
— ^it made no difference where the trail led, Eong 
plastered the facts before his readers, and called 
upon them to put a stop to this municipal debauch- 
ery. 

He put the issue squarely before every man who 
could read : 

**Will the San Francisco public sustain a truly 
independent journal— one that will support the 
cause of moraUty, virtue and honesty, whether in 
public service or private life, and which, regardless 
of all consequences, will fearlessly and undauntedly 
maintain its course against the political and social 
evils of the dayf 

And then he proceeded to try them with a stiff 
dose of unpleasant hard facts about themselves and 
their elected or permitted rulers. 

Since those days, and before, I suspect, this at- 
titude has been a favorite one with many a bun- 
combe reformer, thinking really of the main chance 
for his own power and pocket. The difference was 
that this man was honest. He meant what he said 
— ^and said what he meant. 

As before, his ringing utterance was a magnet 
that drew all the honest metal from the rubbish. 
The decent folk were just waiting for some leader. 
The Bulletin aj; once jumped into the firing-line with 
a growing army of resolute men behiad it, who were 
determined to restore decency and honesty. Never 
had a youthful newspaper wielded such potent in- 
fluence. 

It is far from the least praiseworthy fact about 
James King of William that he used this sudden 
power, this thunderbolt forged by conditions and 
his own boldness, with an undeviating eye to the 
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jmblic interest. The gambler, the swindler, the 
grafter, the shyster lawyer f oond no mercy. But, 
neyer did he nse his paper as a weaiK>n in jiersonal 
annities — thongh his attacks on wrong-doing raised 
him a healthy crop of violent enemies. The nnder- 
ground alliances of crooked bankers with politicians 
and officials, whose slimy trails he had studied dur- 
ing his own financial disasters, were brought to the 
light with the si>ecial knowledge of bitter experi- 
ence. And the men higher up, who saw their illegal 
incomes threatened, the carefuUy erected screens 
of their reputations and safety being torn down, — 
these dominant personalities began to develop 
strong emotions toward this ^' scandal-monger" 
who was attacking the very pillars of business and 
society. 

It is hard to realize the shameless wide-ojienness 
of the San Francisco of that period. Just as later 
it was proclaimed, '^ there's never a law of Qod or 
man runs north of 53" — ^so i>eople had accepted 
cynically as fact, that ^'God doesn't hold men re- 
sponsible for what they do after they cross the Mis- 
souri Biver." For instance, a gambler named 
Charles Cora openly defied laws and authorities. 
He was ^^next" to some of the richest men in town; 
he had open relations with a very wealthy woman 
who claimed a high social place ; every effort to dose 
him up got lost and was strangled somewhere in the 
secret mazes of practical politics. 

One afternoon newsboys rushed through the 
streets yelling, **Wuxtry! Wuxtry!" at the top of 
their leather lungs. 

Charlie Cora had assassinated Richardson, the 
United States marshaL 

It was a deliberate, planned, cowardly murder. 
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The man was killed because he was an officer who 
threatened Cora's illicit business. Every informed 
person realized that the gambler had slapped the 
respectable community in the face, had coolly 
slaughtered his enemy in full confidence that his 
never-failing pull would protect him. 

King at once spread the disgraceful facts before 
his reader, with no mincing of the ugly truth. The 
ring back of Cora repUed with actions suited to their 
usual bribing tactics : in spite of evidence that no one 
disputed, four members of the jury voted for ac- 
quittal. The murderer went scot free. 

But the powers behind him were becoming nerv- 
ous at the smashing attacks of the Bulletin on this 
flagrant perversion of justice. Quiet consultation 
brought out a general sentiment that unless this fel- 
low King were **put out of the way'' for good and 
all, there was disaster ahead for their cherished sys- 
tem. The men at the top watched eagerly for the 
safe chance they knew the tense situation must bring 
sooner or later. It was not many months before this 
opportunity showed itself. 

A man named Bagley was slated for the choice 
grafting ground of the customs house. King at- 
tacked the appointment, citing as one ground for 
disqualification that Bagley had recently fought a 
duel with one of the supervisors named Casey, him- 
self a scalawag. 

**It does not matter how bad a man Casey has 
been,'* proclaimed the editorial in its author's 
sledge-hammer style, **nor how much benefit it 
might be to the public to have him out of the way, 
— ^we cannot accord to any citizen the right to kUl 
him, or even beat him, without sufficient justifiable 
provocation. The fact that Casey has been an in- 
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mate of Sing Sing Prison in New York is no offense 
against the laws of this State ; nor is the fact of his 
having stuffed himself through the ballot-box, as 
elected to the board of supervisors from a district 
where it is said he was not even a candidate, any 
justification why Mr. Bagley should shoot Casey, 
however richly the latter may deserve having his 
ncick stretched for such fraud on the people." 

These outspoken words, upholding as always the 
majesty of the law, spelled James King's death 
warrant. 

The leaders of the pirate gang were delighted. 
Casey was just the kind of instnunent they needed. 
It did not need much encouragement from members 
of the "right crowd'' to drive him to extremes 
when he heard his record in this denunciation being 
quoted far and wide. 

He called on the editor in the newspaper office, 
and demanded a public retraction and apology. 

King ordered him out 

Whereupon Casey pulled out a revolver and shot 
him down in cold Mood. 

The news flashed through the town. King lay 
for six days between life and death. 

Then, with the memory of Cora's escape fresh 
in all minds, San Francisco arose in her might, in 
one of her last, and most excusable, takings of the 
flouted law into her own hands. 

The Vigilance Committee, which had purged the 
city of some of its most notorious desperadoes in 
1849, was quietly called together. 

A force of men, of the best in town, organized 
itself in orderly conipanies of a hundred each; 
armed with muskets and flashing bayonets, one gi- 
gantic Nantucket whalingman carrying his favorite 
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harpoon and several fathoms of rope, they marched 
to the jail under the shadow of Telegraph Hill. 

The leaders of these Vigilantes demanded of the 
sheriff the persons of Cora and Casey. They were 
surrendered by that alarmed officer, and were lodged 
in an improvised lock-up. 

On the following Tuesday, as Cora was being for- 
mally tried before these citizens, word came that 
James King was dead. The gambler was foxmd 
guilty after due process of super-legal law. Casey ^s 
conviction followed. Both were hanged two days 
later, while King's funeral was taking place. 

Thus passed on James King of William, having 
given to the uttermost for the cause of law, justice 
and civic honor^ 



CHAPTER XXIV 

A CRUSADING JOURNALIST 

Shobtly after the close of the American Civil 
War the owner of a small newspaper in a town of 
northern England found himself without an editor. 
Being a person of discernment, he did not hesitate 
to go quite outside the ranks of the profession, and 
selected a young man, in the Bussian consul's office, 
who had done some free-lance writing for the local 
press and who had impressed him by a certain fervor 
and vigorous opinions on public matters. This un- 
known youth was the son of a poor minister. He 
did not even have a university education; but he 
had ideas, and he had tremendous enthusiasm and 
energy. 

The Northern Echo was an average provincial 
sheet, practically unknown outside of its own lim- 
ited radius, and without any great influence even 
at home; but it was not long before its readers 
realized that a fresh and strong personality was ad- 
dressing them through its columns. There was no 
anonymous "We'' about these utterances: it was 
W. T. Stead, the new editor, who was talking. More- 
over, he had not only most positive convictions on 
a variety of subjects, but he did not hesitate to ex- 
press them, no matter what important "interests'* 
were involved, in a racy style that startled conserva- 
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ide his editorials a leading topic of 
long the citizens of Darlington and the 
dty of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
their politics seriously in the North 
re was no lack of opportunity for con- 
le Northern Echo speedily became a 
n-centre. The great London papers 
ews began to quote its striking re- 
few years it was hated, feared, ad- 
arely ignored. It was generally rec- 
if Stead thought a thing was wrong 
to proclaim the fact openly, without 
ard for the position or authority of 
led. Nor would he confine himself to 
ments: embarrassing details, intimate 
and facts discreetly suppressed were 
1, in the single-minded resolve to drive 
nt. Since tiie young editor's notions 
itly idealistic and diametrically op- 
;e of the practical men who managed 
ade many hot enemies; but men like 
de and Gladstone recognized his cour- 
ty and admitted him to their friend- 
ipported Gladstone with the utmost 
protests against the Turkish atrocities 
and his eloquent appeals for these 
iristians made him known through all 
•ne to be reckoned with. 
*d Beaconsfield came back into power. 
The Bussians had captured E[hiva the preceding 
year, and the old sore spot of Afghanistan was 
troubling imperial John Bull mightily. Lord Salis- 
bury and the other ^^forwards'' of the Beaconsfield 
ministry were bent upon settling the matter, once 
for all, with a sole eye to the protection of India ; 
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and Stead f onnd himself in violent oppositiQii to 
this smmnary disposal of a brave people's country. 
Bis attitude was unpopular, to say the least, bnt 
he fought to the bitter end for his ideas. His ef- 
forts cahninated in the publication one day of a 
copy of the Northern Echo entirely devoted to a 
^'Political Catechion,'' in which he attacked the 
whole government policy in Afghanistan from be- 
ginning to end. 

There was no possibility of changing public opin- 
ion on a noatter considered so vital to the Enir 
pire; but oddly enough Stead's radical utterances 
brought him the editorship of one of the most 
conservative of the London journals. The PaU 
MM Gazette was an afternoon paper of small size 
and circulation which had always lived np to 
Tha^eray's description of a journal ^'written by 
gentiemen for gentiemen." Under John Morley it 
had had a political influence quite out of proportion 
to the number of its readers, but it was distinctiy 
a class appeaL When Morley went into Parlia- 
ment, Steieid moved up from assistant to editor 
of the paper. 

He miade it a power. Lord Milner declared thirty 
years later that no newspaper in any country had 
ever exercised such influence on public affairs. The 
**P. M. G." '^dismissed Ministers, radically altered 
the first Home Bule Bill, and . • • immensely 
strengthened the Navy." 

Earl Grey said after Stead's death: 

**I remember how in the early eighties he forced 
by his articles, *The Truth About the Navy by One 
Who Knows,' Mr. Gladstone, the most powerful 
minister of our time, to spend most grudgingly af 
additional £6,000,000 on the strengthening of our 
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navy. I remember how lie forced the same ra- 
lnctant minister to send out Gordon to IQiartoum, 
and I never shall forget his heroic exertions to 
secure the expedition of a relief column to Gor- 
don's assistance at a time when there was good 
reason to believe it would have been successful^'' 

He originated the modern "interview" in a series 
of talks with celebrities "from the Tsar to the 
Pope,'' where the searching questions of the writet 
were as interesting as the answers. Stead soon 
knew everybody, and his quick imagination and 
tremendous vital energy made him a person of con- 
sequence in all circles. An old member of the PaU 
Mall staff tells as an evidence of its position in the 
public mind, how a marked-up copy arrived at the 
office one morning, in which Buskin had taken the 
pains to suggest changes in type, arrangement, 
headings, and almost every detail of make-up and 
matter. 

Stead had now won for himself the sort of posi- 
tion which nearly always makes a man cautious 
and conservative. It was characteristic of him that 
he did not hesitate to risk the whole personal struc- 
ture he had built up when a needed reform excited 
his sympathy. 

The House of Commons had refused to pass a 
bill aimed at abuses which had produced most 
vicious conditions. Though his friends warned 
him that he was destroying the Pall Mall and 
his own career. Stead promptly began the publica- 
tion of a series of articles so frank in their revolt- 
ing details that the respectable folk were shocked 
and horrified as London had never been before, 
Itis reply to criticism was that he was stating facts, 
and he believed society needed this nauseous 
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draught. The paper lost practically all of its ad- 
vertising; the newsdealers refused to handle it; 
financial ruin seemed imminent. But the editor 
continued to spread the horrible conditions abroad 
in his columns, without sparing those responsible 
or his readers. 

It was a bitter fight. For a while Stead edited 
the "P. M. G.^' from a prison cell. But this time 
he won. The truths he forced upon reluctant pub- 
lic attention were such as called to Heaven for 
action. The House of Conunons felt the pressure 
of altered sentiment. The new criminal law pro- 
posed by Stead was passed. 

The man's whole active life was occupied with 
similar crusades on behalf of some idea or reform 
— ^always for what he believed to be true progress, 
and with apparently no thought of himself or of 
any private interest. When he became convinced 
that Psychical Research needed the championship 
of some well-known man, he promptly risked ridi- 
cule and loss of reputation by espousing its cause 
and publishing a magazine, Borderland, entirely 
devoted to it. During the first Peace Conference 
he moved to The Hague and started a peace paper 
to further this movement, besides placing his ideals 
before the world in his "United States of Europe.*' 

Perhaps the severest test of his quality came 
with the Boer War. He had started a monthly 
magazine called the Review of Reviews, to give him 
a wider public than that of a daily paper ; and this 
new venture had proved very successful, especially 
in its American issue, in which he held a large in- 
terest; so that it looked as if his brilliant ideas 
and indefatigable labor were at last going to bring 
him some adequate financial return. 
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Moreover, Cecil Rhodes had become his warm 
friend and admirer. He said one day to Lord 
Escher: ** Stead is the greatest patriot I know; 
England is his home, and every foot of ground 
over which the British flag flies is his native land." 

A colleague declares that Rhodes had willed the 
whole of his vast fortune to Stead, in the convic- 
tion that the latter would make a more far-seeing 
use of these millions than he could work out him- 
self. In fact, the journalist had planned a great, 
progressive, independent newspaper, freed by this 
fund from the necessity of advertisements, through 
which he could do the work he felt called to un- 
dertake. 

It was a dream very dear to his heart. And 
Stead also was an ardent Englishman. But his 
very love of his country made him more resolute 
to protest when he felt she was falling below his 
ideal of justice and fairness to others; and, right 
or wrong, he was entirely convinced that this was 
the case in the controversy with the Boers. 

When Jameson's raid precipitated the conflict, 
Stead spoke out with no uncertain voice regarding 
his friend Rhodes and the Chartered Company, 
which he considered mainly responsible for the 
trouble. During the dark days when every Eng- 
lishman felt so keenly the disgrace of the failure 
in South Africa, the dogged resolve to wipe out 
this shame intensified the general tendency to con- 
sider any one a traitor who questioned the justice 
of the national course. The feeling was so high 
that both readers and advertisers forsook Stead's 
magazine, and it received a setback from which it 
never recovered. 

This Review was the child of Stead's own brain, 
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land there are few things more searching than to 
watch the destruction of such a personal expression 
by one's own act. But neither this nor the knowl- 
edge that Bhodes so resented his stand that he had 
altered his will could make Stead alter his course. 
He continued to express his views in season and 
out of season; he started a new publication. War 
Against War; in short, as he had done all his Hfe, 
he spoke out his protest and set forth his ideal 
with a magnificent disregard of personal conse- 
quences. 

The final results were the virtual extinction of the 
English Review, the complete loss of Bhodes 's 
colossal fortune, and the failure to change by a 
hair's-breadth the nation's course towards the war. 

On the other side can be set an example of moral 
courage which any man might be proud to leave 
as his memorial. 

And that this was not without effect was evi- 
denced when some years after he met death on the 
ill-fated Titanic as bravely as he had met life, 
journalists from all over the wtorld combined to 
place a portrait medallion of him on the Thames 
Embankment in London. 



CHAPTER XXV 

A PATTERN OF CHIVALRY 

*^The iruJy valiant dare 'everything hut doing any other body 
an injury/' 

"The truly great man is apt to forgive as his power is able 
t6 revenge." 

"It is greater greatness to give a kingdom than to get a 
hingdom." 

"It is no less vain to wish death thctn it is cowardly to fear it/' 

These were payings of a man whom all his fel- 
lows pronounced a very mirror of chivalry — Sir 
Philip Sidney. Grandson of a dnke, godson of the 
King of Spain; linguist, and iatimate of conthien- 
tal dignitaries while in his teens; favorite of his 
own Virgin Queen, ambassador and friend to em- 
perors; scholar, critic, author and poet; valiant 
soldier and skilful leader; he seemed to embrace 
the whole round of human perfection. 

Yet to after times he lives pre-eminently as the 
hero of an act of self-sacrifice when in his last 
extremity* 

Fulke Greville, who was a boy with him, says: 

**0f whose Youth I will report no other wonder 
but this: That though I lived with him and knew 
him from a child, yet I never knew him other than 
a man; with such staidness of mind, lovely and 
familiar gravity as carried grace and reverence 
above greater years. His talk ever of knowledge, 
and his very play tending to enrich his mind. So 
as even his teachers found something in him to 
observe and learn, above that which they had 
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usually read or taught. Which eminence by nature 
and industry made his worthy Father style Sir 
Philip in my hearing (though I unseen) the Light 
of his Family — lumen famUue stue/* 

It was at the very end of a short life that this 
Light burst into its brightest blaze. Queen Eliza- 
beth had at last decided to send aid to the dis- 
tressed Protestants in the Netherlands, hard beset 
by the mighty power of Spain. In 1585 the Earl 
of Leicester went across as Commander of the 
English forces there, and Sidney, his nephew, then 
thirty-one years old, joined him as Governor of 
Flushing and general of the horse. 

**The Earl told me," says Greville, *Hhat when he 
undertook the government of the Low Countries he 
carried his nephew over with him as one among 
the rest, not only despising his youth for a Coun- 
sellor, but withsd bearing a hand over him as a 
forward young man. Notwithstanding, in short 
time he saw this Sun so risen above his horizon 
that both he and all his stars were glad to fetch 
light from him. And in the end acknowledge that 
he held up the honor of his casual authority by 
him whilst he lived, and found reason to withdraw 
himself from that burthen after his death/' 

Sidney had risked Queen Elizabeth's wrath by 
his efforts to join Drake on his cruise against the 
Spaniards; the post in the Low Countries had 
seemed a poor substitute to him for this dashing 
adventure ; and when he reached his charge he had 
more reason still to regret the substitution. For 
the garrison was weak and ill paid when paid at 
all; the citizens were discouraged; and he was 
obliged to correct many abuses as well as to 
strengthen inadequate defences whose importance 
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those at home seemed to underestimate, for Flush- 
ing was the key to the Scheldt and therefore com- 
manded the sea approach to Antwerp. 

Moreover, Leicester seemed far more interested 
in the pomp and dignity of his position than in 
taking active steps against the enemy, who had con- 
quered Antwerp and threatened to overrun the 
whole country. 

For months the young man strove to get supplies, 
to secure just treatment for his soldiers, to com- 
pose quarrels between the Dutch officers and his 
own, to punish wanton cruelties that were only too 
common, to arouse his uncle from his absorption 
in his quarrel with Elizabeth to his own ambition 
to "make a noble war.*' 

"If the Queen pay not her soldiers, she must 
lose her garrison,'* he wrote hoipe. (And in point 
of fact he exhausted his .own scanty means in de- 
fraying necessary expenses.) "There is no doubt 
thereof. But no man living shall be able to say 
the fault is in me. What relief I can do them I 
will. I will spare no danger if occasion serves. 
I am sure no creature shall be able to lay injustice 
to my charge ; and for further doubts, truly I stand 
not on them.'' 

His insistence finally triumphed against all jeal- 
ousies and inertia : in the July following his arrival 
he was permitted to carry out a plan for assaulting 
the Spanish stronghold of Axel, twenty miles from 
Flushing. 

On a dark night a thousand men, headed by him- 
self and Lord Willoughby, rowed up and across the 
river and joined Count Maurice with two thousand 
Netherlanders. 

They marched cautiously up towards their desti- 
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nation, the men being aroused to the highest pitch 
by a speech from Sir Philip, which ''did so link 
their minds that they did desire rather to die in 
that service than to live in the contrary." 

Continning in the strictest order and in ntter 
silence, they came before Axel about two in the 
morning. Sidney headed a party of thirty or forty 
picked men, who swam the moat, scaled the waU 
with ladders, overcame the sentries, and opened 
the gate to the main body. 

Though completely taken by surprise, the Span- 
iards fought bravely w!hen they realized what was 
happening. Sidney posted a reserve in the central 
market-place, to give assistance wherever it might 
be needed, and then sent companies to each quarter 
of the city. All opposition was beaten down. Im- 
mense spoil was taken, besides destroying enemy 
property that could not be carried off. Bewarding 
his men who had distinguished themselves out of 
his own purse, Sidney left a strong garrison in 
the captured town and returned to his headquarters, 
to receive the plaudits of all at having revived the 
spirits of the Netherlanders by this brilliant stroke. 

He continued to distinguish himself for personal 
gallantry and consummate leadership during the 
year following. Then in September, 1586, he found 
himself in attendance on Leicester, whose army 
was proceeding against Zutphen, the strongest town 
of Gelderland. 

Entrenchments were thrown up and the siege 
began. The cavalry were stationed on a command- 
ing hill a mile from the east gate, aad Sir Philip 
was one of the three leaders of this force. 

A week passed in preparations for an assault. 
Then tidings came that a great quantity of pro- 
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visions was to be smuggled into Zutphen by the 
enemy during the night The report failed to state, 
however, that these supplies were convoyed by two 
or three thousand of the best fighting men of the 
Spanish army, under orders to cut their way from 
the south into the beleaguered city. 

So Leicester sent only a smaH force to intercept 
the convoy: Sir John Norris with two hundred 
horsemen, and Sir William Stanley with about three 
hundred pikes. 

When Sidney and the other cavaliers heard there 
was a fight in prospect, they hastened to the scene 
without any orders, some fifty in all, including dar- 
ing spirits like Essex, Willoughby, Pelham and 
Eussell. Such was their headlong desire to get 
there in time that Sir William Pelham dashed off 
without his leg-armor; and when Sidney beheld 
him riding up in this condition, he rashly threw 
off his own cuisses that they might be on a perfect 
equality. It was one of those exaggerated acts of 
chivalry which challenged disaster — and brought it 
about. As Languet wrote to Sidney himself; **It 
is the folly of our age that most men of noble birth 
think it more honorable to do the work of soldiers 
than that of leaders, and would rather be praised 
for boldness than for judgment.^' 

It was a thick morning of fog. The eager little 
company could not see a dozen steps ahead as they 
waited for the provision train which they proposed 
to intercept. Tense with expectation, the cavaliers 
reined in their steeds, while all strained their ears 
for any hint of their prey. 

At last there came through the dense mist the 
noise of trampling horses, the rumble of loaded 
wagons, the cracking of whips and low calls of 
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drivers. Suddenly the fog curtain rolled away as 
if before a stage in the theatre. There, confronting 
them, was the provision convoy. But it had teeth : 
guarding it was a force of Spaniards and merce- 
naries five times as large as the whole English 
detachment. To make the situation worse, they 
were within range of the cannon of the fortress, 
and the muskets of the soldiers in the trenches, 
which opened a galling fire upon them. They were 
the game instead of the hunters. Betreat would 
have been prudent and brought no loss of honor. 

But retreat was the last idea of these hotheads. 

** Follow me, for the honor of England I" shouted 
Essex; and he spurred straight for the grim line 
of enemy cavalry, a thousand strong. The rest 
were scarcely behind. Dashing into <£e Spaniards 
with set lances, they presently dropped these and 
laid about them with their axes so fiercely that they 
broke the Spanish columns and drove them back. 

Five to one was heavy odds, but thrice the Eng- 
lish knights charged irresistibly, leaving almost a 
quarter of their number dead upon the field. Sid- 
ney's horse was killed under him at the second 
onset. He straightway mounted another and 
plunged into the melee again. 

The battle had become a series of desperate per- 
sonal encounters, where one man might find him- 
self fighting a whole company. Looking ahead, Sir 
Philip saw that Lord "WiUoughby had forged ahead 
so impetuously that he was far in advance of his 
companions, completely surrounded by the enemy. 
But he was still the knight of the old ballad: 

"The brave Lord Willoughby, 
Of courage fierce and fell, 
Who would not give one inch of way 
For all the devils of helL" 
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Though hard beset and with much of his armor 
hacked away, he had cleared a space about hini 
with his curtle-axe, and shouted defiance at the 
Spaniards who thronged upon hinu 

Seeing the plight of this **very friend aad valiant 
and frank gentleman,'' Sidney hastily gathered a 
small party, charged through the ring, and rescued 
Willoughby from his dangerous situation. His 
impetuous rush carried him a long way towards 
the town. Suddenly a musket-ball from the trenches 
struck him in the left thigh, which should have 
been protected by his armor. 

It was a bad wound, the bone being shattered. 
But he attempted to fight on, and was only pre- 
vented by his untrained charger, which became 
frightetned and galloped away from the battlefield 
witii him. 

By the time he approached the camp, where 
Leicester and the main body of the troops were 
safely ensconced, Sir Philip was almost fainting 
from pain and loss of blood. 

He called for water — ^the one fiercest craving of 
the wounded man. Somebody ran and fetched him 
a bottle. Just as he was raising it shakily to his 
fevered lips, his eye met the glance of a foot-sol- 
dier who was being carried by. The man's face 
was ghastly; his wound was desperate; there was 
in his eyes a greedy longing for the precious liquid. 

Sidney stopped in the act of drinking, aiid handed 
him the flask. 

*^Thy necessity is greater than mine," said he. 

Now it is a fact that acts almost identical with 
this have been performed by many men, during 
the centuries since that day, on many battlefields. 
This fine self-sacrifice is, however, one of the ear- 
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liest cases of just its sort on record; and it should 
be remembered that a vast gulf indeed separated 
the private soldier of 1586 from the noble general, 
the favorite of Elizabeth. Most people about him 
would have valued his life and comfort above that 
of an army of such insignificant fellows; and it 
would have been small wonder if such a feeling 
had affected the mind of the general himself. But 
aU who knew him felt that the incident was a true 
expression of the very thing that made Sir Philip 
loved by all. And still to-day it seems to bring 
up a distinct image of him in our minds. 

The wounded Sidney was carried on to Amheim. 
Great was the grief of Leicester: 

**0h, Philip! I am sorry for thy hurt,'* he ex- 
claimed. 

**My lord/' answered Sidney, **this have I done 
to do you honor, and her Majesty service.*' 

Sir William Russell, who had seen all as he 
fought bravely, came to him and kissed his hand 
while tears ran down his cheeks: / 

*^0h, noble Sir Philip, there was never man at- 
tained hurt more honorably than ye have done, or 
any served like unto you.*' 

He lingered for sixteen days, in extreme agony. 
This did not prevent him from grave converse on 
immortality, from the writing of Latin epistles and 
poetry, from hearing music, or from calmly making 
his will, with exact thought for others. He had no 
wish to die, yet he was content, for he held that 
his life could not have been better spent than in 
such an exploit. 

And on October 17, in serene confidence that 
withstood all pain and weakness, this Light van- 
ished from earthly eyes. 



From "Htroet nnd Heroines of EnglUh Historv," ^ Alice S. Hoffman. E. P. 
Dttlton and Company 

"Thy necessity is greater than mine" 
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England gave him the most splendid funeral 
ever commemorating a private subject. The whole 
nation mourned him as a personal loss: ^^It was 
accounted a sin for any gentleman of quality for 
months after to appear at court in any light or 
gaudy apparel." 

But perhaps the greatest tribute were the words 
of his boyhood friend; ** There was no man living 
that could say he ever did him harm ; whereas there 
be many indeed that would thankfully acknowledge 
the good they had received." 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE FIRST CIVILIANS TO WIN THE V. C. 

The most coveted decoration in the British army 
or navy is a little bronze Maltese cross, whose in- 
trinsic value is about ten cents. 

For it bears upon its face a lion and a crown, 
and the words "For Valour/' And on the back 
is the name of him who won it, with the date to be 
commemorated. 

This is the famous Victoria Cross. It was insti- 
tuted by the Queen in 1856, the Charge of the Light 
Brigade and the other exploits of the British sol- 
diers in the Crimean campaign having created a 
general feeling that some such order of bravery 
was called for. The medals are cast from guns 
captured at Sebastopol, and they are open to any 
one in either service, no matter what his rank. 
During the first half century, in nearly forty wars 
and campaigns all over the globe, about five hun- 
dred men received this prize. 

This is the story of how the gallantry of three 
civilians changed the original condition by which 
it was offered only to men of the army aad navy. 
These three who thus forced themselves into this 
distinguished company were Ross Lewis Mangles, 
William Fraser McDonell, and Thomas Henry Kav- 
anagh, — all members of the Civil Service in India. 

One of the many outbreaks of the Indian Mutiny 
was at Arrah, a town of Bengal. Word came in 
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hot haste to Dinapur that the sepoys there had 
revolted, and that two thousand of them vreve be- 
sieging a dozen Englishmen and a few Sikhs, who 
had taken np a position in a two-storied honse 
and had for some days beaten off their infuriated 
assailants. Their fate was certain imless relief 
arrived promptly. ' 

An expedition was hurriedly organized. Four 
hundred men from the 10th and 37th Regiments set 
out under Captain Dunbar, accompanied by a num- 
ber of civilian volunteers. Mangles and McDonell 
were among these latter, both having been magis- 
trates and having a knowledge of the district which 
made their services as guides invaluable. 

**All went well with the expedition in its journey 
up the Ganges and, on landing, it marched several 
miles without serious molestation. But when with- 
in a few miles of Arrah, it was obliged to pass 
through a thick piece of jungle in which the sepoys 
had laid an ambuscade. Darkness had fallen as the 
soldiers pushed their way through the maze of 
trees and dense undergrowth, and the murderous 
fire that suddenly broke out threw them into con- 
fusion. 

"All through the night the unequal fight went on, 
but the loss on the British side was so heavy that 
when morning dawned the surviving officers saw it 
would be impossible, or at least unwise, to continue 
the advance. Captain Dunbar, unfortunately, had 
been among the first to fall. Very reluctantly, 
therefore, tixe order to retreat was given, and the 
little force, still firing on its foes, slowly fell back. 
Other sepoys had arrived on the scene in the mean- 
time, and the exhausted soldiers now found them- 
selves compelled to run the gauntlet between two 
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lines of fire. In these conditions something like a 
panic at last set in ; the ranks broke np in disorder. 

'^Bnty disastrous as was the retreat, it was not 
all disgraceful. There will always be acts of indi- 
vidual heroism when Englishmen go out to battle. 
It may be a soldier or it may be a civilian, in whom 
the irrepressible warrior instinct manifests itself 
in some act of conspicuous gallantry and devotion, 
but it is sure never to be wanting. 

^^In this instance it was the ciYiUan who rose 
to the occasion. Early in the engagement Mr. Man- 
gles had been hit by a musket-ball, but the shot had 
luckily only stunned hiuL QuicMy recovering, he 
lent a hand in helping the w'ounded, and on the 
retreat commencing, he played an active part in 
beating off the sepoys. With a number of men 
round him to reload and supply him with muskets^ 
he shot sepoy after sepoy, the sure eye and hand 
which had made him a noted tiger shot not failing 
him in this hour of need.'' 

The especial act for which he was awarded the 
Cross, however, was the gallant rescue of a 
wounded private of the Hampshires (the 37th 
Foot). At the man's piteous appeal to his com- 
rades not to leave him there helpless to be hacked 
to pieces by the sepoys. Mangles rushed to his side, 
bound up his wounds, and then lifted him onto 
his back. With this heavy burden the brave civil- 
ian trudged on among the others. 

**It was rough going for the greater part of the 
six miles to the river, the ground being very 
swampy, and overhead was a broiling July sun. 
Despite these disadvantages, and the fact that he 
had not slept for forty-eight hours, Mangles bore 
the helpless private the whole of the way, only 
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stopping now and then to place his charge on the 
ground and take a pot-shot at the pursning rebels. 
*I really never felt so strong in my life,' he used 
to say afterwards, in referring to this incident. 
When the waters of the Ganges were reached he 
plunged in and swam out to the boats with his now 
unconscious burden. Then, when all the survivors 
were aboard, the flotilla started on its sad return 
journey. 

'^Mr. McDonell all this time had been ever to 
the front, assisting the ofBicers to keep the men 
together. An excellent shot, like his fellow-magis- 
trate, he accounted for many a rebel ere the river- 
side was reached, but he did not escape unscathed. 
A musket shot had lodged in his arm. 

^^In the wild rush for the half-dozen country 
boats moored close to the river bank, McDonell 
gave no thought to himself. There were several 
men very badly hit, and it was not until he had 
seen these safely over the thwarts that he jumped 
in and cast the mooring adrift. He was the last 
man aboard the boat, which was crowded with 
thirty-five soldiers. 

**Out into the stream they floated, but now a 
fresh danger faced them. The rebels had removed 
the oars from the boat and lashed the rudder 
tightly, so that the little craft was helpless. To 
their horror it began to drift back again to the 
southern bank, on. which the sepoys were clustered 
in joyful expectation of emptying their muskets 
into the boatload of sahibs. Something had to be 
done at once, or they were doomed. 

**To show his face above the gunwale was to 
court instant death, but McDonell took the risk. 
With a knife in his hand, he climbed outside on 
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to the canvas roof, worked his "way to the stem 
and with a few deft slashes cut the ropes that held 
the tiller fast. Bullets pattered all round Iiith as 
he lay outstretched there, and one passed clean 
through his helmet, but he was otherwise un- 
touched. Having regained his seat safely, he 
steered the boat and its precious freight to the 
opposite bank, where they landed — ^three men short 
The sepoys' fire had not been all in vain. 

** While both Mangles and McDonell received the 
V. C. for their bravery on this occasion, it is a 
remarkable fact that the former's exploit would 
have passed unnoticed by the authorities but for 
a happy chance. The private whose life he had 
saved and who had passed some months in Dinapur 
Hospital before being invalided home had told the 
story of his rescue to a surgeon. This worthy 
noted it down in his journal, and just twelve 
months later made the true facts public" 

Kavanagh, too, won his renown in that red year 
of the Mutiny. He was in the office of the Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh, and while Lucknow was 
being besieged he did yeoman's service in the 
trenches and at the guns before and after Have- 
lock and Outram had fought their way in to rein- 
force the hard-pressed garrison. 

*'Eariy in November, 1857, Sir Colin Campbell, 
marching with a large army to the relief of Luck- 
now, got as far as the Alumbagh. To save the 
General from having to make the perilous passage 
through the narrow streets and lanes which had 
cost him so many men two months earlier, Outram 
by means of a native spy sent plans of the city 
and its approaches to Campbell, and suggested the 
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best ronte to be followed. There was still the dan- 
ger, however, of some dreadful blunder being com- 
mitted, and Outram expressed a wish that he were 
able to send a competent guide. 

**This coming to Kavanagh^s ears, he promptly 
went to Outram 's Chief of Staff, Colonel Bobert 
Napier, and volunteered his services in this ca- 
pacity. The colonel stared at him in blank aston- 
ishment, as well he might, for of all men in Luck- 
now KaVanagh looked to be the one least suited to 
play the role of spj^ He was a tall, big-limbed 
man with fair complexion, aggressively red hair 
and beard, and uncompromisingly blue eyes. To 
transform this healthy specimen of an Irishman 
into a native seemed an utter impossibility. 

**But Kavanagh persisted that he could get 
through to the British lines. He would be disguised, 
of course, and his knowledge of Hindustani and 
local dialects was perfect. He persisted more stren- 
uously still when, on his being ushered into Out- 
ram's presence, the General refused point-blank to 
consent to his going. After much arguing, he at 
length persuaded Outram to listen to his plan, and 
extorted a half-hearted permission to make the at- 
tempt. It remained for him to convince his chief 
of the impenetrability of his disguise. 

**The same evening, with face, neck and arms 
blackened with lamp-black, his red hair hidden be- 
neath a cream-colored turban, and the rest of his 
person disguised in the silk trousers, yellow Jcoor^ 
tah, or jacket, white cummerbund, and chintz man- 
tle of an irregular native soldier, he sauntered with 
sword and shield into Napier's quarters. 

**The experiment was an immense success. See- 
ing what was evidently a hudmash (a worthless fel- 
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low) thus insolently ihrnsting himself upon them, 
the officers present bade him begone, and a very 
pretty squabble in low-class Hindustani ensued* Iji 
the midst of it Sir James Outram entered the room, 
and having sufficiently tested his disguise Kava- 
nagh made himself known. To his joy, no oppoisi- 
tion was now raised to his plan, 

**Half an hour later,, with the native spy Kunou- 
jee Lai, who was returning to the Alumbagh with 
a letter from Outram, he bade good-by to his friends, 
forded the river Goomtee, and started on his perilous 
mission. 

** *My courage failed me,^ he confesses, * while in 
the water, and if my guide had been within my 
reach I should perhaps have pulled him back and 
abandoned the enterprise. But he waded quickly 
through the stream, and, reaching the opposite 
bank, went crouching up the ditch for three hun- 
dred yards to a grove of low trees on the edge of 
a pond, where we stopped to dress.* 

**His confidence having returned, Kavanagh went 
boldly forward, tulwar on shoulder, and even dared 
to accost a matchlock man near a hut with a re- 
mark that the night was cold. A little farther on 
they were pulled up by the officer of a native picket, 
and Kunoujee Lai, actiog as spokesman, explained 
that they had come from Mundeon (*our old can- 
tonment') and were making their way to their 
homes in the city. This satisfied the sepoy officer, 
and they passed on with no little relief. 

**Recrossing the river by the iron bridge, they 
safely negotiated the streets of Lucknow, though 
the place swarmed with sentries and armed men, 
and issuing at last from the city on the other side, 
breathed more freely. 
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^^ *I was in great spirits when we reached the 
green fields into whidi I had not been for five 
months/ says Kavanagh. 'Everything around us 
smelt sweet, and a carrot I took from the roadside 
was the most delicious I had ever tasted/ 

**A wrong turning now led them astray into the 
Dikusha Park, where the rebels had a battery. 
Much against his companion's will, the daring Irish- 
man insisted on inspecting these guns, and Kunou- 
jee Lai was in considerable trepidation until after 
two hours* weary tramping across paddy fields and 
canal cuttings they regained the right road. 

''At two o'clodk in the morning, after several 
alarms from suspicious villagers who chased them 
some distance, they stumbled upon a picket of 
twenty-five sepoys on the outsMrts of the city. 
Kavanagh was for the bold course of going up and 
questioning the men, but Kunoujee Lai lost heart 
and threw away the letter entrusted to him for Sir 
CoUn Campbell. Kavanagh kept his still concealed 
in his turban. 

"The picket was in some alarm at their approach, 
but it proved to be fear lest the pair were Eng- 
lishmen from the Alumbagh camp, only a mile or 
two in advance of them t With this cheering news, 
the two spies pushed on, a friendly sepoy having 
put them on the right road on hearing that they 
were 'walking to the village of TJmroula on a sad 
errand, namely, to inform a friend that his brother 
had been killed by a ball from the British en- 
trenchments at Lucknow.* 

"A nasty tumble into a swamp, which washed 
the black from Kavanagh 's hands, was their next 
most serious contretemps. For some time they 
waded through it waist-deep, having gone too far 
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to recede before they discovered it was a swamp. 
An hour afterwards they stole unobserved through 
two pickets of sepoys and gained the shelter of a 
grove of trees, where Kavanagh insisted on having 
a good 6leep. Kunoujee Lai, by no means assured 
that they were out of danger, kept a fearful watch, 
but nobody came near them save some flying na- 
tives, who stated that they had been pursued by 
British soldiers, 

'^Kavanagh having been roused, the two went on 
once more. Another mile or so was traversed, and 
then (it being about four o'clock in the morning 
of the 10th) the welcome challenge 'Who goes 
there?' rang on their ears. It was a mounted pa- 
trol of Sikhs. They had reached the British out- 
posts. 

''Two men of the patrol guided Kavanagh and 
his companion to the camp, where they were im- 
mediately conducted into the presence of Sir Colin 
Campbell. When he learned that Kavanagh had 
come through the rebel lines, the Commander-in- 
Chief could not find enough words to express his 
admiration. 'I consider Hs escape,' he wrote in 
his despatch, 'at a time when the entrenchment was 
closely invested by a large army, one of the most 
daring feats ever attempted.' 

"For his part Kavanagh paid a generous tribute 
to his fellow-spy, Kunoujee Lai, who had displayed 
wonderful courage and intelligence in their trying 
journey. When they were questioned it was the 
native who did most of the speaking, and he always 
had a ready answer for the most searching inter- 
rogation. 

"The news of Kavanagh 's arrival was signaled 
to Lucknow by means of a flag from the summit of 
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the Almnbagh, and Ontram's mind was set at ease. 
In dne course the plucky Irishman guided Sir Colin 
into the city, being present through all the fierce 
fighting at the Secunderabagh and the Moti-Ma- 
hal, and further distinguished himself by saving a 
wounded soldier's life. Nor does this close the 
tale of his adventures, for he passed through many 
exciting experiences in rebel-hunting ere the Mutiny 
was suppressed.'' 



PART VI 

DYING, AND LIVING, FOR OTHERS 



, The biologists tell us the most deeply rooted in- 
stinct we have is to save ourselves from danger. 
The profound bodUy changes which take place when 
fear masters a man are all directed towards pre- 
paring him to fly from whatever threatens him. 
Anger is the same inherited motive protecti/ng the 
individual 'by attack instead of flight. These are 
beyond volition; due to the very organism^s will to 
live; an expression of our deepest selves as m^de 
by our ancestors for countless generations. 

Yet the material philosopher would be hard put 
to it to explain all human conduct on this basis. 
For every day we see men voluntarily doing things 
that are difficult, dangerous, excruciating, fatal. 
That is what we call bravery, in its myriad forms. 

What causes them to fly in the face of this in- 
stinct which has become ^^second nature^^ to the 
race through tens of thousands of years? 

It would be absurd to try to weigh or measure 
courage exactly. Its springs are too complex, too 
elusive. And even the simplest emotion defies pre- 
cise valuation. But as one studies the matter these 
motives that drive us against the current do seem 
to arrange themselves in some sort of order. There 
is a scale from lower to higher, differ as we may 
regarding special details of it. 

Obviously, the obstacles overcome (internal ob- 
stacles as well as external) are a measure of the 
QUANTITY. The QUALITY must differ with the urging 
impulse. The latter has as wide a ra/nge as human 
nature. 
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One may say, for instance, that these are the 
domi/natrng emotions that make a man meet or seek 
hardship and da/nger: 

Love 07 his own ufe. 

LovB OF TBEASX7BE, MOiTEY — that is, m/iterial 
power, ' 

Love of fighttstg — the innate pleasure at con* 
quering ohstacles. 

Love of reputation — among one^s fellows. 

Love of knowledge — a higher sort of power. 

Love of ms job — what we call a sense of respon- 
sibiUty. 

Love of someone belonging to him. 

Love of humanity. 

Christian, Jew, Mahometan, Parsee, Shintoist and 
agnostic alike agree that the man who thinks of 
others before himself has reached the highest plane 
to which human nature can attain. And fortu- 
nately for the world, the sight of human misery 
seems always to rotise in some luckier human the 
resolve to alleviate it, at whatever cost. 

Thus John Howard, known to his cowUry gen- 
tleman neighbors as an eccentric miser, spent his 
fortune and most of his working years in visiting 
loathsome and infected jaUs in order to improve 
the treatment of prisoners. 

Probably no one born in the last half century can 
realize the kind of nu^rses who were considered 
good enough for the sick before the time of Flor- 
ence Nightingale. Dickens's immortal Sairey Oamp 
is a joy to read about — yet the type from which 
she was drawn must have made illness a tragedy. 
Miss Nightingale's superb devotion to the hospitcUs 
of the Crimea broke her down, but it revolutionized 



the care of the sick and wounded. Our whole mar- 
velous system of trained nurses and Bed Cross 
wurses has been an outgrowth of her pioneer work, 
and that of Clara Barton in the Civil War. 

There is many*a/nother which it was hard to omit 
from this little collection: Dr. Orenfell, bringing 
comfort to the bodies a/nd minds and souls of the 
poor fishermen on the bleak Labrador coast; General 
Booth and his work with the oity hopeless; and the 
scores^ of heroic tales that have somewhat lightened 
the tragedy of the Oreat War — like those magnifi- 
cent Irish n/uns who stayed Quietly in their ancient 
monastery at Tpres amid the battle horrors, offer- 
ing shelter to all; and Corporal Angus {to name 
one of hu/ndreds on hundreds) , who crawled seventy 
yards to the enemy trenches when every inch was 
swept by shells and bullets, and returned with his 
wounded lieutenant and forty wounds; and Osmond 
K. Ingram {the first enlisted man to have a United 
States warship named for him)j who soared the 
lives of the entire crew of the destroyed Cassjk, — 
and lost his own — during an attack by a submarine, 
through rushing to a pUe of munitions and dimiping 
them overboard. 

Nor is the flood-tide of war's excitement, or the 
moral fever against public outrage, needed to 
arouse this devotion which can defy such deep 
primal instincts. When all is said, it's often easier 
to die, than to live, for another. Anybody would 
choose to have the tooth out, rather than that the 
dentist should day after day explore quivering 
nerves. The truly amazing thing is, how many 
such stories as the following homely one come to 
light if a man but pause in the swirl of to-day 
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long enough to look beneatJi the surfaces of the 
lives about him. 

A group of husky country hoys stood outside the 
store in a little New England town. Along came 
a bowed, shambling, gaunt, saturnine old man, lips 
clamped tight, face resentfully brooding, solitary 
clearly by his own choice. 

The boys grinned at each other as he passed with- 
out paying any attention to them. One of the 
crowd mimicked comically old Joshes crabbed, drag- 
ging shuffle. Snickers applauded him. Somebody 
threw a pea/nut shell — whereat bent Josh turned on 
them so fiercely that they fell back in haste. 

His touchy anger was all the more joke. So 
funny was it that one of the youngsters could not 
refrain from trying to reproduce the humor at home 
that night. 

To his surprise, the joUy, powerful, big v/ncle, 
who Wias his boyish idol, did not respond as usual. 
On the contrary, his face grew solemn. 

^^Yes,'* said he, ^^Josh isn^t much to look at now- 
adays. A bit short in his ways, too. StUl, it isn^t 
hardly surprising when you come to think of it. 

^'He was different once. 

^^When I was a few years older ^n you, and con- 
siderable stouter I will say, there wasn't a fellow 
in this town that could out-jump, or out-run, or 
out-chop Josh Wheeler. Nor keep up with him in 
the hay field, neither. And as for handling a break- 
ing-plow behind two yoke of steers — why,Jolks got 
to leaving such jobs till he could come. 

^^He was thrifty, like his old man; got a farm of 
his own before the rest of us, and started in at it 
like all-possessed. 
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^^ There was a reason, of course. Josh liked to 
shoot and fish and play round just like all of us. 
The reason^ s name was MoU/y Crofts. A good one, 
too. ^Twould have been good enough for me o/nd 
half a dozen others. Big and strong and quick she 
was, and pretty! I can see her yet that picnic day 
in her starched pink frock. But she couldn't see 
nobody else when Joshua was round. And that was 
natural enough, to most of the boys. 

^^They were engaged quite a spell: took some 
years for Josh to get the farm up, and fix the old 
house nice, and scrape together furniture. 

^^At last, though, the time came. One nice 8u/n- 
day Josh went over to the Crofts place to tell her 
he was ready. Plaimed to get married that spring, 
he did. Everything was all worked out. Felt 
pretty good that morning. Josh did. 

'^He saw the doctor driving along the road in 
his gig as he cut across lots, but that didn't worry 
him none. Molly hadn't never complained none, 
and she always looked like a real farm girl. 

^^She was alone when he went in. He told her 
what he come for. And then she turned white and 
said she couldn't never marry him, because the doc- 
tor had jvst said she was going to be paralyzed. 

^'I don't know what he called the trouble, but it 
was a kind of creeping paralysis, and it'd been 
coming on some time. Warn't no doubt at all, the 
doctor declared, that very soon she couldn't walk; 
and after that the thing would go right on. She 
might live a long time, what was left alive of her; 
and so she said of course she wasn't going to marry 
Josh and be just a burden. 

^^Josh just listened, saying nothing. Always was 
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a kinder quiet customer, Josh was. When she was 
all through, he says: 

** ^MoUy, we been in love with each other a good 
ma/ny years. Are still, I guess. I ca/n^t see that 
this thing changes aity thing. We'U he married 
early next month/ 

*^8he broke down and cried at that. Vowed she 
couldn^t do it. But of course Josh had his way. 
Generally did when he set his mind on it. 

^*8o they were married, and moved into the new 
place, and Josh worked harder than ever. 

*^The doctor was right, right to a dot. ^TwarnH 
long when Molly couldnH walk. 

^'Josh worked for two then, inside the house and 
out. Besides that, he cared for her as if she was 
a baby. He^d lift her in his arm^ a/nd set her in a 
chair where she could look out o/nd see him in the 
fields. He cooked and did the housework most of 
the time, and nursed her; for she hadn't any 
women folks to help, and there wasn't hardly no- 
body to hire even if he'd had the money. 

^^Of course, the farm suffered, spite of all he 
could do. One man against a farm is odds enough 
without having a hand tied behi/nd his back. He 
had to mortgage it. But he hu/ng on. Folks stiU 
really worked in those days, but I don't know's I 
ever did see anybody work like Josh Wheeler. 
¥ou try it. Then you'll see. 

''And all the time, whenever he was with her, 
I'll swear you'd have thought he had money in the 
hank and not a trouble in his mind. 

''I know, for she knew o/nd she told me one day. 
You couldn't fool MoUy. She understood, every- 
thing. Used to pray to die, she did. 'Stead of 
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that she lived on, lived for year after year imahle 
to move hand or foot, everything dead it seemed 
like, except her mind and her heart. And Josh kept 
right along, 'sif everything was going fine. 

^^Must have been all of twelve years, I guess. 
Then Molly died, at last. • 

*'8o you see HainH hardly to he wondered at, 
^hout Josh.** 

But the hoy has wondered at Josh a good many 
Umes. 
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CHAPTER XXVn 

THE SICK MAN WHO SLEW THE WOLF 

It is long indeed since the days when charitable 
Englishmen built strongholds where travelers 
might take refuge at night from the dread at- 
tacks of wolves, and the King of Wales rendered 
yearly tribute to his Saxon overlord in the shape 
of 300 wolfskins. To be sure, the wolf is still a 
terror like that of old in parts of northeastern 
Germany, Bussia and Siberia ; and but a few years 
back even France paid annual bounty for the de- 
struction of a thousand of these savage marauders. 

In western Europe and the United States, how- 
ever, the wolf has been outnumbered and attacked 
by a more dangerous and cunning animal than 
himself — ^man. And he has passed from the frozen 
wastes where his packs ruled by terrifying ferocity, 
into — ^^^Red Riding Hood.'* The wolf of fear is no 
more in these parts: instead we count his dog de- 
scendants among our dearest household friends, or 
use their vigor to make travel possible to Alaskan 
gold mines, even to reach the North Pole. 

But civilization not yet completely civilized 
brought its own wolf — ^the horrible, ravenous, in- 
sidious Lupus (as the Roxnans called the four- 
footed brute), which attacks the face by choice, 
which long defied alike the unguents and the harsher 
burnings and cuttings of the doctor's art, murder- 
ing itg victiaa by slow, relentless torture* 
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Happily this loathsome disease is comparatively 
rare in ^e Umted States. In northern Europe, 
however^ centuries after man had gained the upper 
hand of Ccmis lupus, this face lupus of the invisible 
bacilli of tuberculosis was an even more hopeless 
scourge. Guns and traps were useless against 
these swarming myriads of minute invaders; use- 
less also the accumulated skill of physician and 
Burgeon: "once the wolf had buried its fangs in 
its victim, he was doomed to inevitable death.'* 

Then, twenty-five years ago, came a Norse wolf- 
slayer. 

By the fishing settlement of Thorshavn in the 
Faroe Islands, far up above Scotland's most north- 
em cape, a small boy sat one day, just about the 
time when the German armies were entering con- 
quered Paris, carving hissuame on a rock. 

**His rough-coated pony cropped the tufts of 
stunted grass within call. The grim North Sea beat 
upon the shore below. What titoughts of the great 
world without it stirred in the boy he never told. 
He came of a people to whom it called through all 
the ages with a summons that rarely went un- 
heeded. If he heard he gave no sign. Slowly and 
laboriously he traced the letters N. B. F. When 
he had finished he surveyed his work with a quiet 
smile. * There I' he said, Hhat is done.* 

*^The years went by, and a distant city paused 
in its busy life to hearken to bells tolling for one 
who lay dead. Kings and princes walked behind 
his coflfin and a whole people mourned. Yet in life 
he had worn no purple. He was a plain, even a 
poor man. Upon his grave they set a rock brought 
from the island in the North Sea, just like the oiier 
that stands there yet, and in it they hewed the let- 
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ters N. B. F., for the man and the boy were one. 
And he who spoke there said for all mankind that 
what he wrought was well done, for it was done 
bravely and in love/' 

This N* R. P., who was to receive the Nobel 
Prize for the heroes of peace for his deeds, whom 
Kings were to honor after death, was Niels Byberg 
Finsen. 

Bngged Iceland folk were his forebears, and in 
the school of Beykjavik the qniet, self-contained 
boy spent seven years without impressing anybody 
as a person who wbs apt to slay wolves or do any- 
thing else particularly stirring. It was a school 
that would have pleased the modem Montessori 
educators, for the pupils, some of them nearly 
grown, devoted nearly all their energies to the 
special subjects that interested each ; in the summer 
vacations they herded sheep or went out in the fish- 
ing fleet, or ran wild over the island hills. 

Nine years more of concentrated hard work at 
Copenhagen were needed to give Niels Finsen his 
coveted sheepskin of a physician; and while at 
twenty-three he was already gripped by the dis- 
ease which was to hamper his efforts for twenty 
years,* he was an indefatigable sailor, and a cham- 
pion rifle-shot, — as well as an ardent partisan of 
the people in the struggle then going on over the 
government's tax prerogatives. 

His outdoor life, his sturdy heritage, his slow, 
resolute, persistent attack on every subject, his 
remarkable faculty of bringing embalmed science 
from books back to bear on matters of every-^lay 
life — ^these made him a man of power in his pro- 

*A Blow hardening of the heart membranes, involving all the vital 
organs and causing a sort of dropsy for which he was "tapped" 
twenty times. 
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f ession. Teaching and tntoring to make a scanty 
living, he planned to nse his steady hand in that 
most delicate field of eye-surgery. Bnt by what 
seemed the merest chance, his study of sight and 
action of light led him to a great discovery, which 
was to determine his work in the world. 

^^In the yard of Begentsen there grows a fa- 
mous old linden tree. Standing at his window one 
day and watching its yonng leaf sprout, Finsen 
saw a cat sunning itself on the pavement. The 
shadow of the house was just behind it and pres- 
ently crept up on pussy, who got up, stretched her- 
self and moved into the sunlight. In a little while 
the shadow overtook her there, and pussy moved 
once more. Finsen watched the shadow rout her 
out again and again. It was clear the cat liked the 
sunlight 

^^A few days later he stood upon a bridge and 
saw a little squad of insects sporting on the wiater. 
They drifted down happily with the stream till 
they came within the shadow of the bridge, when 
they at once began to work their way up a piece 
to get a fresh start for a sunlight saiL Finsen 
knew just how they felt. His own room looked 
north and was sunless; his work never prospered 
as it did when he sat with * friend whose room 
was on the south side, where the sun came in. It 
was warm and pleasant; but was that allf Was 
it only the warmth that made the birds break into 
song when the sxm bame out on a cloudy day, 
made the insects hum joyously and made himself 
walk with a more springy step! The housekeeper 
who * sunned' the bedclothes and looked with sus- 
picion on a dark room had something else in 
mind; the son 'disinfected' the bedding. Finsen 
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wanted to know what it was in the sunlight that 
had this power^ and how we conld borrow it and 
torn it to use. 

*^The men of science had long before analyzed 
the sunlight. They had broken it up into the 
rays of different color that together make the white 
light we see. Any boy can do it with a prism, and 
in the band or spectmm of red, yellow, green, blue, 
and violet that then appears he has before him the 
cipher that holds the key to the secrets of the uni- 
verse if we but know how to read it aright ; for the 
.sunlight is the physical source of all life and of all 
power. The different colors represent rays with 
different wave-lengths; that is, they vibrate with 
different speed and do different work. The red vi- 
brate only half as fast as the violet, at the other 
end of the spectrum, and, roughly speaking, they 
are the heat carriers. The blue and violet are cold 
by comparison. They are the force carriers. They 
have power to cause chemical changes, hence are 
known as the chemical or actinic rays. It is these 
the photographer shuts out of his dark room, when 
he intrenches himself behind a ruby-colored window. 
The chemical ray cannot pass that ; if it did it would 
spoil his plate. '* 

This much was known, and it had been suggested 
more than once that the "disinfecting*- qualities of 
the sunlight might be due to the chemical rays kill- 
ing germs. Finsen, experimenting with earthworms, 
earwigs and butterflies in a box covered with glass of 
the different colors of the spectrum, noted first that 
the bugs that naturally burrowed in darkness became 
uneasy in the blue light. As fast as they were able, 
they got out of it and crawled into the red, where 
they lay qxdet and apparently content. When the 
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glass covers were changed they wandered about nn- 
til they found the red light again. The earwigs were 
tiie smartest. They developed an intelligent grasp 
of the situation, and soon learned to make straight 
for the red room. The butterflies, on the other hmd, 
liked the red light only to sleep in. It was made 
clear by many such experiments that the chemical 
rays, and they only, had power to stimulate, to **stir 
life." Finsen called it that himself . In the language 
of the children, he was getting *^warm." 

**That this power, like any other, had its perils, 
and that nature, if not man, was awake to them, he 
proved by some simple experiments with sunburn. 
He showed that the tan which boys so covet was 
the defence the skin puts forth against the blue ray. 
The inflammation of sunburn is succeeded by the 
brown pigmentation that henceforth stands guard 
like the photographer's ruby window, protecting the 
deeper layers of the skin. The bladk skin of the 
negro was no longer a mystery. It is his protection 
against the fierce simlight of the tropics and the 
injurious effect of its chemical ray* 

** Searching the libraries in Copenhagen for the 
records of earlier explorers in his field, and finding 
little enough there, Finsen came across the report of 
an American army surgeon on a smallpox epidemic 
in the South in the thirties of the last century. There 
were so many sick in the fort that, every available 
room being filled, they had to put some of the pa- 
tients into the bomb-proof, a great inconvenience to 
all round, as it was entirely dark there. The doctor 
noted incidentally that, as if to make up for it, the 
underground patients got well sooner and escaped 
pitting. To him it was a curious incident, nothing 
more. Upon Dr. Finsen, sitting there with the sev- 
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enty-five-year-old report from across the sea in his 
hand, it burst with a flood of light : the patients got 
well without scarring because they were in the dark. 
Bed light or darkness, it was all the same. The point 
was that the chemical rays that could cause sunburn 
on men climbing glaciers, and had power to irritate 
the sick skin, were barred out. Within a month he 
jolted the medical world by announcing that small- 
pox patients treated unden red light would recover 
speedily and without disfigurement. 

*^The learned scoffed. There were some of them 
who had read of the practice of the Middle Ages of 
smothering smallpox patients in red blankets, giv- 
ing them red wine to drink, and hanging the room 
with scarlet. Finsen had not heard of it, and was 
much interested. Evidently they had been groping 
tow^ird the truth. How they came upon the idea is 
not the only mystery of that strange day, for they 
knew nothing of actinic rays or simlight analyzed. 
But Finsen calmly invited the test, which was speedy 
in coming. 

* * They had smallpox in Bergen, Norway, and there 
the matter was put to the proof with entire success ; 
later in Sweden and in Copenhagen. The patients 
who were kept xmder the red light recovered rap- 
idly, though some of them were unvaccinated chil- 
dren, and bad cases. !Iii no instance was the most 
dangerous stage of the disease, the festering stage, 
reached; the temperature did not rise again, and 
they all came out unscarred. 

"Finsen pointed out that where other methods of 
treatment such as painting the face with iodine or 
lunar caustic, or covering it with a mask or with 
fat, had met with any stccess in the past, the prin- 
ciple was involved of protecting the skin from the 
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light, although the practitioner did not know it. He 
was doing the thing they did in the Middle Ages, and 
calling them quacks. 

"It is strange but true that Dr. Finsen had never 
seen a smallpox patient at that time, but he knew 
the nature of the disease, and that the sufferer was 
affected by its eruption first and worst on the face 
and hands — ^that is to say, on the parts of the body 
exposed to the light — and he was as sure of his 
ground as was Leverrier when, fifty years before, 
he bade his fellow astronomers look in a particular 
spot of the heavens for an unknown planet that dis* 
turbed the movements of Uranus. And they found 
the one we call Neptime there. 

"Presently all the world knew that the first im- 
portant step had been taken toward harnessing in 
the service of man the strange force hi the sunlight 
that had been the object of so much speculation and 
conjecture. The next step followed naturally. In 
the published account of his early experiments Fin- 
sen foreshadows it in the words, * That the beginning 
has been made with the hurtful effects of this force 
is odd enough, since without doubt its beneficial force 
is far greater.* His clear head had already asked 
the question: if the blue rays of the sun can pene- 
trate deep enough into the skin to cause injury, why 
should they not be made to do police duty there 
and catch and kill offending germs — in short, to 
heal t 

"Finsen had demonstrated the correctness of the 
theory that the chemical rays have power to kill 
germs. But it happens that these are the rays that 
have least penetration. How to make them go deeper 
was the problem. By an experiment that is, in its 
simplicity, wholly characteristic of the man, he dem- 
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onstrated that the red blood in the deepest layers 
of the skin was the obstacle. He placed a piece of 
photographic paper behind the lobe of his wife's ear 
and concentrated powerful blue rays on the other 
side. Five minutes of exposure made no impression 
on the paper; it remained white. But when he 
squeezed all the blood out of the lobe, by pressing 
it between two pieces of glass, the paper was black- 
ened in twenty seconds. 

**That night Finsen knew that he had within hfs 
grasp that which would make him a rich man if he 
so chose. He had only to construct apparatus to 
condense the chemical rays and double their power 
many times, and to apply his discovery in medical 
practice. Wealth and fame would come quickly. He 
told the writer in his own simple way how he talked 
it over with his wife. They were poor. Finsen 's 
salary as a teacher at the university was something 
like $1,200 a year. He was a sick man, and wealth 
would buy leisure and luxury. Children were grow- 
ing up about them who needed care. They talked 
it out together, and resolutely turned their backs 
upon it all. Hand in hand they faced the world 
with their sacrifice. What remained of life to him 
was to be devoted to suffering mankind. That duty 
done, whatever came they would meet together. 
Wealth never came, but fame in full measure, and 
the love and gratitude of their fellow-men. . . . 

* ^ One day Finsen announced to the world his sec- 
ond discovery, that lupus (the most dreadful of all 
the forms in which the white plague scourges man- 
kind) was cured by the simple application of light. 

**It was not a conjecture, a theory, like the red- 
light treatment for smallpox ; it was a fact. For two 
years he had been sending people away whole and 
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happy who came to him in despair. The wolf was 
slain, and by this silent sufferer whose modest es- 
tablishment was all contained within a couple of 
shanties in a comer of the city hospital grounds, at 
Copenhagen. 

*^ There was a pause of amazed incredulity. The 
scientific men did not believe it. Three years later, 
when the physician in charge of Finsen's clinic told 
at the medical congress in Paris of the results ob- 
tained at the Light Institute, his story was still re- 
ceived with a polite smile. The smile became aston-^ 
ishment when, at a sign from him, the door opened 
and twelve healed lupus patients came in, each carry- 
ing a photograph ' of himself as he was before he 
underwent the treatm^at. Still the doctors could 
not grasp it. The thing was too simple as matched 
against all their futile skill. 

^^But the people did not doubt. There was a rush 
from all over Europe to Copenhagen. Its streets 
became filled with men and women whose faces were 
shrouded in bandages, and it was easy to tell the 
new-comers from those who had seen *the profes- 
sor.' They came in gloom and misery! they went 
away carrying in their faces the sunshine that gave 
them back their life. Finsen never tired, when show- 
ing friends over his Institute, of pointing out the 
joyous happiness of his patients. It was his reward. 
For not * science for science's sake,' or pride in his 
achievement, was his aim and thought, but just the 
wish to do good where he could. Then, in three more 
years, they awarded him the great Nobel prize for 
signal service to humanity, and criticism was si- 
lenced. All the world applauded. 

** ^They gave it to me this year,' said Finsen, with 
his sad little smile, ^because they knew that next 
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year it would have been too late/ And he proph- 
esied truly. He died nine months later. 

''All that is here set down seems simple enough. 
Bnt it was achieved with infinite toil and patience, 
by the most painstakiag experiments, many times 
repeated to noake snre. In his method of working 
Finsen was eminently conservative and thorough. 
Nothing 'happened' with him. There was ever be- 
hind his doings a definite purpose for which he 
sought a way, and the higher the obstacles piled up 
the more resolutely he set his teeth and kept right 
on. 'The thing is not in itself so difficult/ he said, 
when making ready for his war upon the wolf, 'but 
fhe road is long and the experiments many before 
we find the right way.* 

"He took no new step before he had planted his 
foot firmly in the one that went before; but once 
he knew where he stood, he did not hesitate to ques- 
tion any scientific dogma that opposed him, always 
in his own quiet way, backed by irrefutable facts. 
In a remarkable degree he had the faculty of getting 
down through the husk to the core of things, but he 
rejected nothing untried. The little thing in hand, 
he ever insisted, if faithfully done might hold the 
key to the whole problem ; only let it be now to get 
the matter settled. 

"Whatever his mind touched it made perfectly 
clear, if it was not so already. As a teacher of anat- 
omy he invented a dissecting knife that was an im- 
provement on those in use, and clamps for securing 
the edges of a wound in an operation. As a rifle 
shot he made an improved breech; as a physician, 
observing the progress of his own disease, an effec- 
tive blood powder for ansemia. At the Light Insti- 
tute, which friends built for him, and the govern- 
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ment endowed, he devised the poweTful eleetrie lamps 
to which he turned in the treatment of lnpus^ for the 
8im does not shine every day in Copenhagen; and 
when it did not^ the lenses tibtat gathered the blue 
rays and concentrated them npon the swollen faces 
were idle. And gradually he increased their power, 
checking the heat rays that wonld slip through and 
threatened to scorch the patient's skin, by cunning 
devices of cooling streams trickling through the 
tubes and hoUow lenses. 

** Nothing was patented; it was all given freely to 
the world* The decision which he and his wife made 
together was noade once for all. When the great 
Nobel prize was given to him he turned it over to 
the Light Institute, and was with difficulty per- 
suaded to keep half of it for himself only when 
friends raised an equal amount and presented it to 
the Institute. 

'^Finsen knew that his discoveries were but the 
first groping steps upon a new road that stretched 
farther cQiead than any man living can now see. He 
was content to have broken the way. His faith was 
unshaken in the ultimate treatment of the whole 
organism under electric light that, fay canoei^atin^ 
the chemical rays, would impart to the body their 
life-giving power. He himself was beyond their help. 
Daily he felt life slipping from him, but no word of 
complaint passed his lips^ He prescribed for him- 
self a treatment that, if anything, was worse than 
the disease. Only a man of iron wiU could have 
carri^ it through. 

'^ A set of scales stood on the taUe before him^ 
and for years he weighed every mouthful of food he 
ate. He suffered tortures from thirst because he 
would allow no fluid to pass his lips, on account of 
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his tendency to dropsy^ Through it all he cheerfnlly 
kept up his labors, rejoicing that he was allowed to 
do so much. His oo^in^e iK^as indomitable; hia (^ 
tiifiism under it all nniravering. Hia fayorite conten- 
tion was that there ia nothing in the world that is 
not good for something, except war« That he hated, 
and his satire on the militarism of Europe as its 
supreme folly was keen and biting. 

^'Of such quality was this extraordinary man of 
whom the world was talking, while the fewest, even 
in his own home city, ever saw himu Fewer still 
knew him welL It suited his temper and native mod- 
esty, as it did the state of his bodSy Ivealth, to keep 
himself secluded. His motto was: 'Bene vixit qui 
b&ne latuU'—'he has lived well who has kept himself 
well hidden' — and his contention was always that in 
proportion as one could keep himself in the back- 
ground his cause prospered, if it was a good cause. 
When kings and queens came visiting, he could not 
always keep in hiding, though he often tried. On 
one of his days of extreme prostration the dowager 
en^ress of Russia knocked vainly at his door. She 
pleaded so hard to be allowed to see Dr. Finsen that 
they relented at last, and she sat by his bed and wept 
in sympathy with his sufferings, while he with his 
brave smile on lips that would twitch with pain did 
his best to comfort her. She and Queen Alexandra, 
both daughters of King Christian, carried the gospel 
of hope and healing from his study to their own 
lands, and Light Institutes sprang up all over Eu- 
rope. 

"In his own life he treated nearly nineteen hun- 
dred sufferers, nearly two-thirds of them lupus pa- 
tients, and scarce a handful went from his door 
imhelped. When his work was done he fell asleep 
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with a smile upon his lips, and the 'nniversal judg- 
ment was (Sne of universal thanksgiving that he had 
lived. ' He was forty-three years old, 

''When the news of his death reached the Bigsdag, 
the Danish parliament, it voted his widow a pension 
such as had been given to few Danes in any day. 
The king) his sons and daughter, and, as it seemed, 
the whole people followed his body to the grave. 
The rock from his native island marks the place 
where he lies. His work is his imperishable monu- 
ment. His epitaph he wrote himself in the speech 
another read when the Nobel prize was awarded him, 
for he was too ill to speak : 

'' 'May the Light Institute grasp the obligation 
that comes with its success, the obligation to main- 
tain what I account the highest aim in science — truth, 
faithful work, and sound criticism.' " 

Of old, men prayed to Apollo the Sun God tiiat 
he would dart his piercing spears against their en* 
emies, and refresh themselves with his life-giving 
beams. 

Nils Finsen grasped the sun-god's power and 
turned it against the common enemy of mankind, the 
cunning myriad-f anged wolf, and brought the sick 
from death to life. 



CHAPTER XXVm 

A CALL TROU GEEENLAND'S lOY MOUNTAINS 

PiCTUBB to yourself an iron-bound coast. A wall 
of wrinkled rocks, cold, stark, dnll-hned, through 
which the tearing claws of the sea have pierced 
jagged rents, twisting far into the bowels of deso* 
lation. 

Behind, a great rising rampart of gashed and 
scooped-ont Mils, black save in the white hollows 
leveUed by the snow, scourged for centuries by the 
keen and mighty breath of polar winds. And bul- 
warking the hard crest-line, — ^resembling a threat- 
ening boundary mark drawn by some cold-^hearted 
pole demon with one giant stroke — 9, vast ice-cap, 
covering the land's stone framework half a mile deep 
with its colossal frozen deadness, where is no hint 
that life has ever come into the world save a few 
tiny patches of red protoplasmic plants, like drops 
of blood upon the infinity of blankness. 

A clumsy little vessel worries its way through a 
narrow lane of 'open water into the mouth of the 
deep-gashed harbor, her oaken sides grinding and 
crunching against the floating ice-cakes. 

At her bow and gazing^ raptly inland is a spare 
figure in long black Danish pastor's gown. He pays 
no heed to the noise and jarring of the ship, shoul- 
dering the floating obstructions out of its path, nor 
to the noisy robber jaeger gulls, with long, sharp 
tails like two-tined forks, nor to the seals staring 

893 
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Toimd-eyed from rock and ice at the intruder dnd" 
then plopping into the water as became prudent, 
peaceful bourgeois, nor even to that moving spot on 
yonder floe which the captain's telescope reveals as 
a ten-foot polar bear^ alert for either food or feeders 
on bear-steaks. 

His eyes and thoughts are absorbed in that one 
velvet green patch npon the cloak of black and white 
that garbs this melandioly land* It is a lush 
meadow, where the brief summer sun draws forth 
from congealed barrenness, with the speed of the 
Hindu conjurer evoking a manga treelet from be- 
neath a handkerchief, deep emerald grass all be- 
sprinkled with forget^sie-nots and anemones and 
inld geraniums, and hyperborean snowflakes looking 
like white tulips wafted by the breese across a spring 
garden, instead of winged creatures bursting with 
songs of mating. 

His toil-roughened hands grip tight and a smile 
iUiunines the pale, earnest, drawn face, as there 
floats across the water the familiar thrilling bobo- 
link's carol of the Lapland longspurs, sounding like 
the treble voices of gay children at play in the fields^ 
which had so often lifted his heart free f roin the 
dreary round of toil among the poor fisher-folk of 
the remote Lof oden Islands. It seems like the ac- 
cents of some cheerful friend frcnn these daunting 
shores. 

This tremulously eager venturer is Hans Egede. 
Two thousand miles he has voyaged, from far-off 
Bergen in Norway, following a dream that will not 
let him rest content even in the most isolated fringes 
of the fatherland, and while spending his uttermost 
self upon the souls and bodies of lUs pindied and 
ignorant people. 
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An avid^ brilliant scholar, he has gulped down the 
whole undergraduate course at Copenhagen Unirer- 
sity in a single year ; following in the footsteps of 
f atiier and grandfather clergymen, he has made him- 
self comrade and guide to the simple fisher-folk of 
the upper Norwegian coast, where the fabled mael- 
strom opens its whirling funnel to the netiier waters 
beneath the unwary keel ; but even while ministering 
to the myriad needs of his Qock and rebuilding their 
church with his own hands, he has been haunted by 
the thought of westward journeying vikings of the 
dim past 

From sagas, from folk-tales, from old manuscripts, 
from logs of forgott^a whaling-ships he has gath- 
ered the tale : how the banished Jarl, Eric the Bed, 
seven hundred and thirty-five years before, pressed 
across the narrow sea from Iceland to that Green- 
land once sighted by Ulf the Dragon; how he and 
his house built them dwellings there, were joined 
by other hardy Norse men and women, founded the 
Eastern and the Western Building {Oster Bygd and 
V ester Bygd)] how they built churches and had 
priests from the homdand after Norway bowed to 
the mild sway of the White Christ, paying Peter's 
Pence to Bome in walrus teeth and sending back to 
the motiier country treasures of bhibber, furs, seal- 
skins, ivory and eiderdown ; how when the Bladk 
Death in the fourteenth century swept over Europe 
and left two-thirds of Norway's folk dead before it 
folded its wings of pestilence, communication with 
this furthest colony (changed from the original re- 
public to a fief of King Hakon's in 1261) was utterly 
cut off; how the native Eskimo had come down upon 
the remnant that remained and annihilated them in 
one last Bagnarok battle; and how from that day 
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to the present the Greenland Northmen were but a 
memory. 

The scholar has thrilled with the vitality and ro- 
mance of the tale. The priest has burned with an 
ever-deepening conviction that he has been predes- 
tined to carry the gospel once more to the descend- 
ants of these farthest roaming vikings, now perhaps 
plunged again into heathen darkness. 

Obsessed with the belief that this Norse blood is 
calling from afar, he has galvanized his worldly- 
minded bishop into urging a trading-missionary set- 
tlement; he^has squeezed a yearly pittance from the 
royal treasury, adding as much from his own meagre 
savings; he has overcome the floutings of friends, 
the fears of his wife; and with a pitiful band of 
forty-six settlers has sailed into the unknown North- 
west seas on the sturdy little Hope. 

A whole month after sighting the Greenland shore 
they have floundered about amid drift ice and bergs 
sweeping down on the Spitzbergen stream, in mo- 
mentary peril of being crushed by the towering dere- 
licts, shivering in the very shadow of death. 

And now on this bright July 3 of 1721, delivered 
from the jaws of the ice-pack as by a miracle, he 
sees the scene of his dream at hand. Romance and 
mystery and adventure and missionary zeal throb 
into an expectation that is sharp as pain : what will 
he find? What answer will come to him from the 
shadow of these icy mountains, whither a fancied 
cry for help has drawn him! Will some stal- 
wart voice from shore hail him in his own familiar 
tongue f 

Some answer comes. A flock of skin canoes, 
decked over till the paddler seems but a human 
Tvater spider, skims out f rona the cove, by which 
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dusters a group of low hnts like natural earth 
mounds. 

All on board gather at the rail to see what sort 
of beings these are among whom they have come 
so far to live and work. Northlanders they are, but 
different enough from the men of his own blood that 
Pastor Egede has seen in his visions. 

The story has been told with peculiar understand- 
ing by a writer of Danish blood : 

'^The Eskimos came out in their kayaks, and the 
boldest climbed aboard the ship. In one boat sat 
an old man who refused the invitation. He paddled 
about the vessel, mumbling darkly in a strange 
tongue. He was an Angekok, one of the native med- 
icine-men of whom presently Egede was to know 
much more. As he stood upon the deck and looked 
at these strangers for whose salvation he had risked 
all, his heart fell. They were not the stalwart North- 
men he had looked for, and their jargon had no 
homelike sound. But a great wave of pity swept over 
him, and the prayer that rose to his Ups was for 
strength to be their friend and their guide to the 
Ught. 

**Not at once did the way open for the coveted 
friendship with the Eskimos. While they thought 
the strangers came only to trade they were hospit- 
able enough, but when they saw them build, clearly 
intent on staying, they made signs that they had 
better go. They pointed to the sun that sank lower 
toward the horizon every day, and shivered as if 
from extreme cold, and they showed their visitors 
the icebergs and the snow, making them understand 
that it would cover the house by and by. When it 
all availed nothing and the winter came on, they 
retired into their huts and cut the acquaintance of 
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&e white men. They ymte afraid that they had come 
to take revenge for the harm done their people in 
the olden time. There was nothing for it, then, hut 
that Egede mnfit go to them, and this he did. 

^' They seized their spears wfa^ot they saw him com- 
ing, but he made signs that he was their friend. 
When he had nothing else to gi^e l&em, he let them 
eiit Hie buttons from his ooat. Throughout the fif- 
teen years he spent in Greenland, Egede never wore 
furs, as did tibe natives. The black robe he thought 
more seemly for a clergyman, to his great discom- 
fort. He tells in his <Hary and in his letters that 
often when he returned from his winter travels it 
could stand alone when he took it off, being froiien 
stiff. 

^' After a while he got upon neighborly terms with 
the Eskimos; but if anything the discomfort was 
greater. They housed him at night in their huts, 
where the filth and the stench were unenduraUe. 
They showed their special regard by first lickiDg off 
the piece of seal they put before him, and if he re- 
jected it they were hurt. Their housekeeping, of 
which he got an inside view, was embarrassing in 
its simplicity. The dish-washing was done by the 
dog^ licking the kettles dean. Often, after a night 
or two in a hut that held half a dozen families, he 
was comi>eUed to change his clothes to tbe skin in 
an open boat or out on the snow. But the alternative 
was to sleep out in a cold that sometimes froze his 
pillow to the bed and the tea-cup to the table even 
in his own h(»ne. Above all, he must learn their 
language. "" 

^^It proved a difficult ta«k, for the Eskimo tongue 
was both very simple axMl very complex. In all the 
things pertaining to their daily life it was exceed- 
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ingly complex. For inBtance, to catch one kind of 
fish was expressed by one word^ to catch ai»)ther kind 
in quite different terms. They had one word for 
catching a yoimg seal^ another for cat<^ing an old 
one. When it came to matters of moral and spiritual 
import, the language was poor to dee^ration. 
Egede's instruction began when he caught the word 
^iane' — what is itf And from that time on he learned 
every day ; but the pronunciation was aa varied as 
the workaday vocabulary, and it was an xmending 
task. 

^'It proceeded with numy interruptions from the 
Ang^oks, who tried more than once to bewitch him, 
but finally gave it up, convinced that be was a great 
medicine-man himself, and therefore invulnerable. 
But before that they tried to foment a regular mu- 
tiny, the colony being by that time well under way, 
and Egede had to arrest and punish the leaders. 
The natives naturally clung to them, and when Egede 
had mastered their language and tried to make clear 
that the Angekoks deceived them when they pre- 
tended to go to the other world for advice, they de- 
murred. 

** *Did you ever see them go!' he asked. 

** *WelI, have you seen this God of yours of whom 
you talk so much!* was their reply. 

'^Whai Egede spoke of spiritual gifts they asked 
for good health and blubber : ^Our Angekoks give us 
thai ' Hell-fire was much in tl^ological evideaice in 
those days, but among the Eskimos it was a failure 
as a deterrent. They listened to the account of it 
eagerly and liked the prospect. When at last they 
became ccmvinoed that Egede knew more than their 
Angekoks, they came to him with the request that 
he would abolish winter. Very likely they though 
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iliat one who had sneh knoniedge of the hot plaee 
ought to have mflaenoe enough idth the keeper of 
it to obtain this favor. 

''It was not an eaay task, from any point of view, 
to ttideh he had put hia hands. As that first winter 
night wore away there were gk>omy days and nights, 
and they were not brightened wbean^ with the return 
of the sun, no ship arrived from Denmark. The 
Dnteh traders eame, and opened their eyes wide when 
they found Egede and his household safe and even 
on friendly terms with the Eskimos. Pelesse — ^the 
natives called the missionary that, as the nearest 
they could come to the Danish prdst (priest) — ^Pe- 
lesse was not there after blubber they told the Dutch- 
men, but to teach them about heaven and of 'Him 
np there,' who had made them and wanted themhome 
with Him again. So he had not worked altogether 
in vain. But the brief summer passed, and still no 
relief ship. The crew of Haabet (the Hope) damr 
ored to go home, and Egede had at last to give a re- 
luctant promise that if no ship came in two weeks, 
he would break up. His wife refused to take a hand 
in packing. The ship was coming, she insisted, and 
at the last moment it did come. A boat arriving 
after dark brought the first word of it. The people 
ashore heard voices 8i>eaking in Danish, and flew 
to Egede, who had gone to bed, with the news. The 
ship brought good dieer. The Oovemment was well 
disposed. Trading and preaching were to go on to- 
gether, as planned. Jqyf ully then they built a big- 
ger and a better house, and called their colony Oodt* 
haah (Good Hope). 

"The work was now fairly under way. Of the 
energy and the hardships it entailed, even we in our 
day that have heard so much of Arctic exploration 
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can have but a faint conception. Shnt in on the 
coast of eternal ice and silence, — ^silence, save when 
in snmmer the Arctic rivers were aUve, and crash 
after crash announced that the glaciers coming down 
from the inland mountains were 'casting their 
calves/ the great icebergs^ upon the ocean, — ^the col- 
onists counted the days from the one when, that 
year's ship was lost to sight till the returning spring 
brought the next one, their only communication with 
their far-off home. In summer the days were some- 
times burning hot, but the nights always bitterly cold. 
In winter, says Egede, hot water spilled on the table 
froze as it ran, and the meat they cooked was often 
frozen to the bone when set on the table. Summer 
and winter Egede was on his travels between Sun^ 
days, sometimes in the trader's boat, more often the 
only white man with one or two Eskimo companions, 
seeking out the people. When night surprised him 
with no native hut in sight, he pulled the boat on 
some desert shore and, commending his soul to Gk)d, 
slept under it. Once he and his son found an empty 
hut, and slept there in the darkness. Not until day 
came again did they know that they had made their 
bed on the frozen bodies of dead men who had once 
been the occupants of the house, and had died they 
never knew how. Peril was everywhere. Again and 
again his little craft was wrecked. Once the house 
blew down over their heads in one of the dreadful 
winter storms that ravage those high latitudes^ 
Often he had to sit on the rail of his boat and let 
his numbed feet hang into the sea to restore feeling 
in them. On land he sometimes waded waist-deep 
in snow, climbed mountains and slid down mto val- 
leys, having but the haziest notion of where he would 
land. At home his brave wife eat alone, praying 
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for }us safety and Ustening to every sound that might 
heridd his return. Tremble and doubt they did, 
l^gede <nms, but they never flinched. Their work 
was before them, and they never thoi:^t of tuming 
ba^. 

^^ 1%e EskiuEios soon came to know that Egede was 
their friend When his boat ^itwed a fjord where 
they were fishing, and his rowers shouted out that 
tl^ good priest ImuI come who had news of God, they 
dropped Iheir work and flocked out to meet him. 
Then he spoke to a floating congregation, simidy as 
if they were children, and, as with Him whose mes- 
sage he bore, ^the people heard him gladly.' They 
took him to their sick, and asked him to breathe upon 
them, which he did to humor them, until he found 
out that it was an Angekok practice, whereupon he 
refused. Onee, after he had spoken of the raising 
of Lazarus from the dead, they took him to a new- 
made grave and asked him, too, to bring back their 
dead. They brought him a blind man to be healed. 
Egede looked upon them in sorrowful pity. 

^^ 'I can do nothing,' he said; 'but if he believes 
in Jesus, He has the power and can do it' 

*^ 'I do believe,' shouted the blind man: 4et Him 
heal me.' 

''It occurred to Egede, perhaps as a mere effort 
at cleanliness, to wash his eyes in cognac, and he 
sent him away with words of comfort He did not 
see his patient again for thirteen years. Then he 
was in a crowd of Eskimos who came to Godthaab. 
The man saw as well as S^de. 

*' 'Do you remember,' he said, 'you washed my 
eyes with sharp water, and the Son of God, in whom 
I believed. He made me to see f 

"Children the Eskimos were in their idolatry, and 
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ehiMren they renamed as Christiana. By Egede's 
prayers they set great store. 'Yon ask for us,' they 
told him. 'Ood does not hear ns; He does not iin- 
^rstand Eskimo.' Of God they spoke as 'Him up 
there. ' They believed that the sonls of the dead went 
np on the rainbow, imd reaching the moon that night, 
rested there iatfae moon's hoitse, on a bench covered 
with the white skins of yonng polar bears. There 
they danced and ]^yed games, and the northern 
lights were the young people playing ball. After- 
ward they Iwed m houses cm the shore of a big lake 
overijdiadowed by a snow motmtain. When the 
waters ran orer liie edge of the lake, it rained on 
earth. When the 'moon was dark/ it was down on 
earth catching seal for a living. Sunder was camsed 
by two old women shakii^ a dried sealskin between 
&em ; the lightniiig came when they turned the wMte 
aide out. ^nie ^^Bi^ Nail' we have heard of as the 
Eskimo's Pole, was a high pointed immntain in the 
Farthest North on which the sky rested and turned 
around with the sun, moon and stars. Up there the 
stars were mmch bigger^ Orkm's Belt was so near 
that you had to carry a whip to drive him away. 

* * The women were slaves. An Eskimo might have 
as many wives as be saw fit; they were Ms and it 
was nobody's busineaBi. But adultery was unknown. 
The seventh commancbnent in Egede's translation 
came to read, '€hie wife alone you shall have and 
love.' The birth of a giri was greeted with wailing. 
When grown, she was often wooed by videneo. If 
die fled from her admirer, he eut her feet when he 
overtook her, so that dte could run no more. The 
old women were denounced as witches who drove the 
aeals away, and were murdered. An Eskimo who 
WM going on a reindeer hunt, and found his aged 
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mother a burden, took her away and laid her in an 
open grave. Returning on the third day, he heard 
her groaning yet, and smothered her with a big stone. 
He tried to justify himself to Egede by saying that 
'she died hard, and it was a pity not to speed her.' 
Yet they buried a dog's head with a child, so that 
the dog, being clever, conld ran ahead and guide the 
little one's steps to heaven. 

^'They conld count no further than five; at a 
stretch they might get to twenty, on their fingers and 
toes, but tiiere they stopped. However, they were 
not without their resources. It was the day of long 
Sunday services, and the Eskimos were a restless 
people. When tiie sermon dragged, they would go 
up to Egede and make him measure on their arms 
how much longer the talk would be. Then they 
tramped back to their seats and sat listening with 
great attention, all the time moving one hand down 
the arm, checking the preacher's progress. If they 
got to the finger-tips before he stopped, they would 
shake their heads sourly and go bade for a remeas- 
urement. No wonder that Egede put his chief 
hope in the children, whom he gathered about him 
in flocks. 

^'For all that, the natives loved him. There came 
a day that brought this message from the North: 
'Say to the spe^er to come to us to live, for the 
other strangers who come here can only talk to us 
of blubber, blubber, blubber, and we also would hear 
of the great Creator. ' Egede went as far as he could, 
but was compelled by ice and storms to turn back 
after weeks of incredible hardships. The disappoint- 
ment was the more severe to him because he had 
never quite given up his hope of finding remnants 
of the ancient Norse settlements. The fact that the 
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old records spoke of a West Bygd (settlement) and 
an East Bygd had misled many into believing that 
the desolate east coast had once been colonized/ 
Not till our own day was this shown to be an error, 
when Danish explorers searched that coast for a 
hundred miles and found no other trace of civiliza- 
tion than a beer bottle left behind by the explorer 
Nordenskjold. 

^^Egede's hope had been that Greenland might be 
once more colonized by Christian people. When the 
Danish Government, after some years, sent up a 
handful of soldiers, with a major who took the title 
of governor, to give the settlement official character 
as a trading station, they sent with them twenty un« 
official ^Christians,' ten men out of the penitentiary 
and as many lewd and drunken women from the 
treadmill, who were married by lot before setting 
sail, to give the thing a half-way decent look. They 
were good enough for the Eskimos, they seem to 
have thought at Copenhagen. There followed a ter- 
rible winter, during which mutiny and murder were 
threatened. 'It is a pity,' writes the missionary, 
^that while we sleep secure among the heathen sav- 
ages, with so-called Christian people our lives are 
not safe. ' As a matter of fact they were not, for the 
soldiers joined in the mutiny against Egede as the 
cause of their having to live in such a place, and 
had not sickness and death smitten the malcontents, 
neither he nor the governor would have come safe 
through the winter. On the Eskimos this view of 
the supposed fruits of Christian teaching made its 
own impression. After seeing a woman scourged on 
shipboard for misbehavior, they came innocently 

*We know now that botli the West and East Buildings were on 
tilt west coast of Greenland, not far from Litebenfels. 
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enough to Egede and siiggMted that some of their 
best Angekclks be sent down to Denmark ta teach 
the people to be sober and deeent 

^^ There came a breathing spell after ten years of 
labor in what had often seemed to him the spiritual 
as well as physical ice-barrens of the Norths when 
Egede surveyed a prosperous mission, with trade 
established, a hundred and fifty children christened 
and schooled, and many of their diders asking to be 
baptized. In the midst of his rejoicii]^ the summer's 
ship brought word from Denmark that the Kiag was 
dead, and orders from his successor to abandon the 
station^ Egede might stay with provislona for one 
year, if there was enough left over after fitting out 
the diip ; but after that he woiild' receive no further 
help. 

^^ When the Eskimos heard the news, tiiey brought 
thdr little children to the mission. 'These will not 
let you go,' they said; and he stayed. His wif^ 
whom harddiips and privation and the l<«iely wait- 
ing for her husband in the long winter nights had 
at last broken down, refused to leave him, thoug]! 
she sactty needed the care of a i^ysician. A few 
of the sailors were persuaded to stay another year* 
*So now,* Egede wrote in his diary when, on July 31, 
1731, he had seen the ship sail away with all Ma 
hopes, ^I am left alone with my wife and three chil- 
dren, ten sailors and eight Eiskimos, girls and boys 
who have been with us from the start. God let me 
live to see the blessed day that, brings good news 
once more from home/ His prayer was heard« The 
next summer brought word that Ihe mission^ was to 
be continued, partly because Egede had strained, 
every nerve to send home much blubber and many 
skins. But it was as a glimpse of the sun from Imh 
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hind dark clouds. His greatest trials trod hard npon 
the good news« 

''To rouse iuterest in the mission Egede had sent 
home young Eskimos from time to time. Three of 
these died of small-pox in Denmark. The fourth 
came home and brought the contagion, all unknown, 
to his people. It was the summer fishing season, 
when the natives travel nauch and far, and wherever 
he went they flocked about him to hear of the 'Great 
Lord's land' where the houses were so tall that one 
could not shoot an arrow over theni, and to ask a 
multitude of questions: Was the King very bigt 
Had he caught many whales f Was he strong and 
a great Angekok? and much more of the same kind. 
In a week ^e disease broke out among the children 
at the nussion, and soon word came from islands and 
fjords where the Eskimos were fishing, of death and 
misery unspeakable. It was virgin soil for the 
plague, and it was terribly virulent, striking down 
young and old in every tent and hut. More than 
two Ihousand natives, one-fourth of the whole popu- 
lation, died that summer. Of two hundred families 
near the mission only thirty were left alive. A cry 
of terror and anguish rose throughout the settle- 
ments. No one knew what to do. In vain did Egede 
implore them to keep their sick apart In fever 
delirium they ran out in the ice-fields or threw them- 
selves into Ihe sea. A wild panic seized the surviv- 
ors, and they fled to the farthest tribes, carrying the 
seeds of death with them wherever they went. Whole 
villages perished, and their dead lay unburied. 
Utter desolation settled like a pall over the unhappy 
land. 

"Through it all a single ray of hope shone. The 
faith that EJgede had preached aU those years, and 
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the life he had lived with thern^ bore their f mit. 
They had struck deeper than he thought. The suf- 
ferers crowded to hmi, all that could, as their one 
friend. Dying mothers held their suckling babes up 
to him and died content. In a deserted island camp 
a half -grown girl was found alone with three little 
children. Their father was dead. When he knew 
that for him and the baby there was no help, he 
went to a cave, and covering himself and the child 
with skins, lay down to die. ^Before you have eaten 
the two seals and the fish I have laid away for you, 
Pelesse will come, no doubt, and take you home. For 
he loves you and will take care of you. ' At the mis- 
sion every nook and cranny was filled with the sick 
and the dying. Egede and his wife nursed them day 
and night. ChildUke, when death approached, they 
tried to put on their best clothes, or even to have 
new ones made, that they might please Gk>d by com- 
ing into His presence looking fine. When Egede had 
closed tiieir eyes, he carried the dead in his arms to 
the vestibule^ where in the morning the men who 
dug the graves found them. At the sight of his 
suffering the scoffers were dumb. What Ms preach- 
ing had not done to win them over, his sorrow did. 
They were at last one. 

^'That dreadful year left Egede a broken man. 
In his dark moments he reproached himself with 
having brought only misery to those he had come 
to help and serve. One thorn which one would think 
he might have been spared rankled deep in it alL 
Some missionaries of a dissenting sect — ^Egede was 
Lutheran — had come with the small-pox sMp to set 
up an establishment of their own. At their head was 
a man full of misdirected zeal and quite devoid of 
common-sense, who engaged Egede in a wordy dia- 
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pnte about justification by faith and condemned him 
and his work unsparingly. He had grave doubts 
whether he was in truth a ^ converted man. ' It came 
to an end when they themselves fell ill, and Egede 
and his wife had the last word, after their own 
fashion. They nursed the warlike brethren through 
iheir illness with loving ministrations^ and gave 
ihem hack to lif e, let us hope wiser and better men. 

**At Christmas, 1735, Egede 's faithful wife, Ger- 
trude, closed her eyes^ She had gone out with him 
from home and kin to a hard and heathen land, and 
she had been his loyal helpmeet in all his trials. 
Now it was all over. That winter scurvy laid him 
upon a bed of pain, and, lying there, his heart turned 
to the old home. His son had come from Copenhagen 
to help, happily yet while his mother lived. To him 
he would give over the work. In Denmark he could 
do more for it than in Greenland, now that he was 
alone. On July 29, 1736, he preached for the last 
time to his people and baptized a little Eskimo to 
whom they gave his name, Hans. The following 
week he sailed for home, carrying, as all his earthly 
wealth, his beloved dead and Ids motherless children. 

^^The Eskimos gathered on the shore and wept as 
the ship bore their friend away. They never saw 
him again. He lived in Denmark eighteen years, 
training young men to teach the Eskimos. They 
gave him the title of bishop, but so little to live on 
that he was forced in his last days to move from 
Copenhagen to a country town, to make both ends 
meet. His grave was forgotten by the generation 
that came after him. No one knows now where it 
is; but in ice-girt Greenland, where the northern 
lights on wintry nights flash to the natives their 
messages from the souls that have gone home, his 
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memory will liye when that of the North Pole seeker 
whom the world applauds is long forgotten. Hans 
Egede was tEeir great man, their hero. He was 
more, — ^he was their friend.'* 

Upon the blank stretch which the map of Green- 
land even now, long after the Pole has given up its 
secret, shows over most of its half nuUion square 
miles, yon will find the word '^Egede Land." That 
is the only physical trace of the apostle to the icy 
monntains. 

Bnt I think there is an indelible reoord wrought 
into the hearts of conrage-loving humanity by this 
Viking of the Cross. What he did must live. The 
story of his quest and his fif teen-year-long deed 
makes high thoughts flame up to-day in the mind of 
him who hears. Whatever our diverse fancies about 
*'Him up there," so far we know: such a spirit is im- 
mortal And beyond, we believe— confident that nwn 
even xmconsciously ever builds an xmseen world be- 
side that growing from his restless jyrogress in 
knowledge, power and culture : a structure of gallant 
self-sacrifice which slowly transforms the world of 
history and the individual's very being. 



CHAPTER XXTX 

^AFTER YOU, PILOT" 

When Admiral Farragut steamed into Mobile Bay 
in defiance of the torpedoes and the dreaded ram 
Tennessee, there was in his fleet a single-turreted 
monitor, the Tecumseh, commanded by Tunis A. M« 
Craven. 

This officer had a record of thirty-five years ex- 
cellent work in the service, having ta^en part in the 
conquest of California, in the suppression of the 
slave-trade, and in the diase after Confederate cruis- 
ers during the first years of the Civil War. 

His monitor ^lad the honor of firing the first shot 
at 6:47 on the morning of that eventful fifth of 
August ; as the vessels passed the forts, the armored 
ram Tennessee came out from behind apparently 
with the intention of attacking the fleet one by one ; 
then, upon receiving several broadsides, she changed 
her course and ran back again. 

Craven followed in hot haste in his Tecumseh, 
pounding away at the Confederate ironclad with fif- 
teen-inch solid shot. Farragut 's orden^ to all the 
fleet had been to pass eastward of a red buoy directly 
under the guns of Fort Morgan, in order to avoid 
the line of torpedoes which his scouts had located 
just inside the entrance of the bay. 

By half -past seven, the Tecumseh, still ahead of 
the flagship, was opposite the fort and slowly over^ 
hauling the Tennessee, passing her on the port beam. 
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The following vessels poured their broadsides into 
the fort, but the main bought df all was on the two 
ironclads, which they exp^sted to see engaged, as 
soon as ^e Tecumseh should pass the interrening 
line of torpedoes. 

Anxious only to have the honor of meeting this 
most formidable foe. Craven could not wait He 
feared that something might still happen which 
would prevent his coming to grips with her, and the 
shot showered on her seemed to have so little effect 
that it was clearly a case of attacking at dose 
quarters. 

^ ^ Hard a-starboard I ' ' he signaled. 

The Tecumseh spun about and dashed straight at 
the shai)eless bulk that was so tantalizingly close. 
In doing so her course took her to the westward of 
the warning red buoy. 

Those on board the Tennessee awaited the onset. 
The bow gun of the ram, loaded with a 140-pound 
shot, was trained steadily upon the approaching 
monitor. 

**Do not fire, Mr, Wharton," cried the Confeder- 
ate Captain Johnston, ^'till the vessels are in actual 
contact*' ^ 

* * Aye, aye, sir, ' ' replied the lieutenant He stepped 
with outward nonchalance to the breech of his bow 
gun, expecting a muzzle*to-muzzle fight like those of 
tiie olden days. 

Suddenly ihe oncoming Tecumseh reeled to port 
as if she had been struck by lightning. She had run 
into a floating cask torpedo which had torn a hole 
in her bottom over twenty feet square. 

Even those who had been ready to do their ut- 
most to destroy her were horrified at the instanta- 
neousness of the catastrophe. A few black figures 
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were seen to leap wildly from the turret. For a sec- 
ond or two her screw was visible, revolving in the 
air. Then she disappeared, and there was no evi- 
dence that she had ever existed, save a small boat 
washed from her deck and some specks of half- 
drowned men struggling in the water. 

One hundred and ten out of the hundred and 
twenty men on board went down with her. The chief 
engineer was afterwards found by divers, still with 
his hand on the engine bar, while in the other he 
held a letter from his bride of two weeks before. 

Commander Craven was in the pilot house with 
the pilot, John Collins. When the explosion came, 
both rushed instinctively for the ladder, leading by 
a narrow opening, where only one at a time could 
pass, to the top of the turret. 

They looked at each other. Both understood. 

** After you, pilot,'' said Craven. 

Collins scrambled up. 

** There was nothing after me,'' he said after- 
wards. '^When I reached the top round of the lad- 
der, the vessel seemed to drop from under me." 

A buoy swings to and fro with the tide in Mobile 
Bay to-day. It marks the spot where Tunis A. M. / 

Craven went down eight fathoms deep to immor- 
tality. 

For in the stirring tale of Mobile Bay the true 
hero was this man who could say calmly: 

^* After you, pUot^^ 



CHAPTER XXX 
' ON MOLOKAI THE GRAY 

WwwR fhe AmericaB Civil War was entering its 
bloodiest phase, there arrived at the Catholic mis- 
sion in Honolulu a yonng Belgian named Joseph de 
Veiister. Though educated for business, he had 
taken his vows with the Picpus Fathers at the age 
of eighteen, and had reached the stage of minor 
orders as Brother Damien when an unforeseen oc- 
currence hurried him from training to actual labor : 
his elder brother was a priest of the same ^'Society 
of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary'*; he had 
been destined for the Hawaiian missionary field; 
but just as his call came, a severe illness made it 
impossible for him to go; and, with the impetuous 
devotion characteristic of him, Brother Bamien vol- 
unteered to take his place. 

He was of the peasant type, somewhat ignorant 
and uncouth. But scholarship, elegance and refine- 
ment were not the qualities most called for in that 
rou^h work among a primitive people. It was of 
far more importance that he was filled with religious 
zeal, had plenty of shrewdness and good humor, and, 
above all, was a skilful worker with his hands. 

The bishop ordained him as a priest a few months 
after his arrival, and Father Damien became known 
as a faithful laborer and as the *^boss carpenter'' 
of the mission. During the next nine years he built 
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at least half a dozen churches and chapels with his 
own hands. 

There was at just that time an alarming increase 
of leprosy in the Hawaiian Islands. This disease 
is perhaps the most terrible of all that mankind 
suffers from : it Mils its victims by inches-^ linger- 
ing, painfnl, loathsome, incurable malady, that ren- 
ders the sufferer a menace to all who approach and 
an object of disgust to himself and others. It has 
existed back into the remotest times ; but its rapid 
spread had aroused the authorities and the first steps 
towards segregating those afflicted with it had been 
taken the very year of Damien's arrival. A little 
later on, a separate colony was established on the 
isolated tongue of land at tiie north end of Hxe island 
of Molokai. Here all the lepers were collected and 
held. The man, woman or child who developed the 
dread disease was hurriedly sent thither-*-and did 
not retunu 

It chanced one day in 1878 that the Bishop went 
to the island of Mania to dedicate a new church. 
Father Damien was among the priests who attended 

Mania is not far from Molokai and the talk natu- 
rally fell upon the miseries of these poor creatures 
shut up in this living grave. To these zealous 
churchmen the most awful thing of all was that these 
sufferers should be without hope for eternity as 
well as for their years of wretched life, through 
having no representative of the Giurch to care for 
their souls. 

Damien's "boundless compassion*^ was stirred 
to the depths. Both as man and priest he felt that 
the call of human misery left him no choice. He 
at once volunteered to go to the leper colony. 
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PemuBdon was granted, and lie set out hnmedi- 
ately on a ehanoe boat earryinig a load of tepeia who 
were being deported* 

It was a forbidding shore npon iddch this Tessel 
deposited its load of hmnan misery and the kind- 
hearted priest Along its northern front Moldsai 
meets the sea in a gray w«dl of ^^pali," or eliff, two 
thousand feet high. Ja one spot alone ''there pro- 
jects into the ocean a certain triangnlar and mgged 
down, grassy, stony, windy, and rising into the 
midst into a hill with a dead crater: the whole bear* 
ing to the difF that overhangs it somewhat the same 
relation as a bracket to a walL'' Nature herself 
seemed to have shut off this bare, bleak promontory, 
between the mighty predpioe and the prof onnd sea, 
from the light-hearted world of beauty and ease 
where dwell the inhabitants of the South Seas. 

Gloomy as was the prospect at the first glance, it 
seemed a thousand times more so when the visitor 
beheld what man had made of the place. 

The lepers were huddled about in all sorts of crazy 
shelters, the settlement forming a sort of disorderly 
camp, where seven or eight hundred wretched crea- 
tures awaited death, too hopeless to undertake any 
betterment of their condition even if they had not 
been too ignorant. 

The sights that met the Father's eye on that first 
day were beyond words. Only a man who had ut- 
terly forgotten himself in devotion to his work could 
have failed to flee to some comer and escape at the 
first chance. What Damien did was to start in at 
once to alleviate the worst case of neglect he came 
across. That night he slept under a stunted tree, 
alone in this abode of pestilence, haunted by liie 
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harrowing memories of his first introduction to his 
chosen abode. 

Next day he began in earnest. Everything was 
to be done. His was abnost the only hand to do it, 
absolutely the only rxnnd to plan it or the only heart 
with courage to make the attempt. The water was 
bad, the food supply poor ; the sufferers were dirty, 
ill clad, wretchedly housed ; sanitation did not exist ; 
these maimed men and women had forgotten God 
even as He seemed to have forgotten theuL 

Damien was doctor, nurse, teacher, magistrate, 
gardener, cook, grave-digger, and priest. Gradually 
some order began to rise from the ch^^os. He got 
the people to work, he badgered the authorities till 
they remedied some of the worst abuses, he com- 
forted the most despairing with the promises of 
religion. Largely with his own hands he built a 
little church at Kalaupapa, one of the two ** towns" 
into which the settlement was divided. 

For five years he labored all alone. Then another 
Father joined him. Gradually there was formed a 
little group of priests, lay brothers and nuns who 
toiled day and night under his direction to ease the 
hopeless suffering all about theuL Damien was im- 
petuous and energetic, but impatient of details and 
far from a **bom manager"; often he had to bribe 
his own Kanakas to have his wishes carried out. 
He w!as set in his own ways and domineering in 
manner. But he met all personal difficulties with 
smiling good nature. And with the exception of a 
few brief visits to other parts of the island and to 
Honolulu, chiefly in the colony's interest, he gave his 
whole time and strength for twelve long years to the 
lepers of Molokai. 

Then one July day he made a discovery. It was 
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with deepened solenmity that he faced his congrega- 
tion from the pulpit the f ollowiag Sunday. 

** We lepers'' was the opening of his sermon* 

He had contracted the fatal disease. 

There was no hope. Bnt that made no differ- 
ence. For nearly four years more, regardless of 
his own torments, he served his afflicted fellows with 
the same whole-heartedness he had shown from the 
begmning of his mission. 

Then death had pity on him. 

Small wonder that when his memory was attacked 
Bobert Lonis Stevenson should have published^ in 
a blaze of generous indignation, his famous ^^Open 
Letter/' 

'^ A man^ with all the grime and paltriness of man- 
kind, but a saint and hero all the more for that," 
wrote her And he thus summed up the practical 
results : 

"It was his part, by one striking act of martyr- 
dom, to direct all men's eyes on that distressful 
country. At a blow and with the price of his Ufe, 
he made the place illustrious and public. And that, 
if you will consider largely, was the one reform 
needful; pregnant of all that should succeed. It 
brought money; it brought (best individual addition 
of them all) the Sisters ; it brought supervision, for 
public opinion and public interest landed with the 
men at Kalawao. If ever any man brought reforms, 
and died to bring them, it was he." 

Nor were the results of Damien's work confined 
even to the transformed colony of Molokai. Far 
away in India and South Africa the tale of his self- 
sacrificing fortitude aroused men's minds and hearts 
to better care of similar sufferers there. 

If ever a man of human weakness showed higher 
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bravery than Joseph de Vetister, Father Damien, 
I have not come across his story. 

Hardly had Father Damien^ gone on, wl^n a 
irorthy successor to him appeared in South Africa. 
Oeorge Turner, an AustraUan doctor, was in the 
Transvaal medical service at this time. He was an 
enthusiastic bacteriologist and had won notice by 
developing a serum witii wimh he had stamped out 
two epidemics of the devastatixig rinderpest. 

Dr. Turner became absorbed in the study of lep* 
rosy, hoping to discover the cause of this mysterious 
disease as the first step towards fii^ding a cure. 

^' There was then a leper asylum at Pretoria with 
about fifty Dutch and forty native patients. He gave 
up all his spare time to work among the lepers, doing 
all he could to alleviate th^ lot, and prosecuting a 
tireless research into the nature of the disease. For 
three years he labored at this work without extra 
pay of any sort. He saw the lepers early in the 
morning, and again when he came home in the eve- 
ning. Saturday and Sunday he gave to them entire. 
In addition to this he made as many post-mortem 
examinations as possible in his laboratory, rising at 
dawn in order to have time for the work. The 
asylxmi contains a large number of lepers, European 
as well as native, and a visitor who watched Dr. 
Turner movrug amongst them in the asylxmi bears 
witness to the passionate devotion with which he was 
regarded by all its inmates." 

For nearly twenty years this hard-worked physi- 
cian thus gave up his leisure, and made time outside 
of his exacting routine, to attack this ghastiy enemy 
of the human race in its strongholds. 

Then, having reached the age of 60, he was retired 
from active service. But nothing could make him 
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stop his earnest seLentific investigation and his com- 
passionate labors. Betnming to England, he worked 
as hard as ever. 

Li I9II9 as he was shaving one morning, he noticed 
a white spot on his hand. It was the trinmphant 
banner of the foe he had been fighting, who had come 
upon him nnawares. 

It was an inexorable notice of a horrible fate. His 
response was in keeping with his record : he resolved 
to go to a leper colony in the East and devote the 
tortnred years that were still his to a final effort to 
master the disease. 

The king made him a knight: Sir George Tnmer 
he was nntil he died in 1915. Bnt he is enrolled in 
a higher knighthood — ^that Bonnd Table of the mod- 
em world which heeds no pain, nor wonnds, nor 
death itself in defending the poor and miserable 
against more deadly invisible enemies than the 
dragons and giants of romance. 
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And finally — 
A CHEERFUL FAILURE 



CHAPTER XXXI 

A OHEEEFUL FACLUEE 

Aftsb Boine years of reading and tliinkisig and 
writing about these hundred brave men and wonnen, 
— ^and hundreds more, from the beginnings of history 
to the end of the Great War, from the cradle of the 
human race to America, f Irom the North Pole to the 
South; after striving to list them at least roughly 
in accordance with their quality, from Morgan the 
buccaneer up to Damien idie martyr ; at the end of 
all this, the narrator finds himself with a notion 
which must be absurd, but which demands expres- 
sion, antidimaz though it seem. 

Tlds is, that his friend Billings is perhaps th6 
bravest man he ever heard of. 

Nor does this seem to be because he's known Bill- 
ings since he was a boy at school: in fact, that's apt 
to produce quite the opposite result 

He's not exactly the person you'd pick out at first 
glanqe as a hero, is BiUings. He's little, and gray, 
and timid, and rather shabby in spite of a careful 
neatness about his clothes. As one atom of the 
stream of thousands upon Hiousandfi of human be- 
ings who flow into the city from every point of the 
compass each morning, and flow out again every 
night, there's nothing liiat would make your eye 
dwell on him a second, except possibly a certain 
brightness of face. That is unuaool, when you come 
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to observe closely: cheerfulness and serenity are 
somewhat conspicuous by their absence among the 
mass of city workers. 

Externally the tale of Billings's career is brief 
and commonplace enough. His father was killed by 
an accident, and Jim, then a boy of fourteen, had to 
forget his dream of college, leave high school, and 
start to work to help support his mother. Some 
friend got him a place as office boy and messenger 
in the bank, at a salary, I believe, of three dollars 
a week. 

That was— yes, thirty-six years ago. For the last 
few years he's been a sort of third assistant cashier, 
getting something like twenty-three hundred a year. 

He's worked hard to achieve that, too. He went 
to night school and studied bookkeeping at first ; and 
men in the bank have told me that there never was 
a more faithful or willing fellow. But he always 
lacked initiative, they added. 

When he was about thirty and had risen to be a 
bookkeeper, at eighteen or twenty dollars a week, 
he got married. His mother had died, and though 
his wife had been brought up in a good deal of lux- 
ury, she was a plucky little woman, and she settled 
down to make a home on what they had. 

She did it, what's more. They even came to own 
the little place in an out-of-the-way New Jersey town, 
with enough land for a garden, which they made fur- 
nish them practically all of their vegetables through- 
out the year. They had chickens, too ; and by lots of 
hard work and the most cheese-paring management 
they made ends meet. 

It wasn't easy when the children came — ^four of 
them in alL And if the problem was puzzling when 
these were babies, it became well-nigh insoluble 
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with four big boys and girls to f eed, clothe^ educate, 
amuse, and give a start in life. 

Billings did his full half, and perhaps a bit more. 
Many a time he cooked and cleaned up and washed 
dishes to give his hard-driven wife a breathing spell* 
And of course when there were not ashes, and a fur* 
nace, and snow to shovel, there was a lawn mower, 
and a garden crying out for attention, besides the 
perennial thousand little jobs needed to keep a house 
in mnning order. 

Apparently he carried on this exasperating round 
of unending littlenesses as if he ei^oyed it. It was 
just one year after another, mind you, always some 
extra personal effort to save a dollar here, or a few 
cents there ; all piled on top of the dreary day's work 
at the office. It seems to be a biological fact that 
human nerves demand change and excitement once 
in a while to keep healthy : the Italian day laborer 
has more variety and lift in his ditch-digging than 
the middle-aged clerical drudge in a great business 
machine. There was never any relief to it, in this 
case. Even the missionary who devotes his life to 
savages or outcasts gets some excitement; and of 
course the "hero'* who plunges to death for. some- 
body is keyed to high pitch. Surely the most terrifte 
strain of all is that continuing one— on slack nerves. 

It would have been more sensible, you say, if he'd 
devoted that energy to making money for paying 
a servant and having some recreating pleasure? 
True enough. But it happened in BiUings's case 
that he couldn't turn his ^^ spare" time into money. 
Knowing it, it was a fact. The only alternative was 
to make every hour count in saving. 

Nor, unfortunately, is Billings unique in this re- 
spect. Sorting out all the failures who could be more 
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raeoMsfol by an effort of wiU (see fhe feirent assur- 
ances of the correspondence courses in Coltnre of 
Will Powwl), there remains a sad residue, hard to 
explain, but all too evident to discern. There's some 
ladc of aggressiveness, business instinct-^something, 
often ehisive. Occasionally it seems jnst plain Inck : 
yoar snccessfnl man frequently recognises the part 
that plays. 

Anyhow, there are thonsands npon t&onsands en- 
rolled in this drab army. In fact, as was said of 
**the common people^': "tiie Lord mnst have loved 
them,'^he made so many of them.'' 

Bnt there are not a great many who look the truth 
in the face, and finally accept the verdict — ^and still 
make a shining success of living, as Billings has 
done. 

He said once, in an unusual moment of personal 
allusion, that looking ba^k over the years he didn't 
see how they had managed it: his only explanation 
was that his wife is a miracle. 

It's been almost harder of late years, in spite of 
the larger income. The oldest girl has been too deli- 
cate to help in the family support; the second is 
working her way through college ; l&e other boy and 
girl are still in school And whatever it may be in 
other places, $43.50 a week around New York City 
for a family of six on the fringes of gentility isa't 
exactly riotous living. In fact, since war prices 
arrived, it's just the next thing to not living at alL 

On this pinched side, however, Billings's story 
could be duplicated, or exceeded, in only too many 
thousands of examples. It happened that by the 
merest chance lately we were thrown together in 
circumstances which led him to talk confidentially. 

He didn't complain. He spoke in a matter*of-fact 
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way, even with a certain sense of quiiet humor. Yet 
one got gUxnpe^ between the words. 

First of aU, he recognised that he was a faUnre. 
He hnew he lacked some driving qualityv some de- 
ment of self-aseertivenesa that would have carried 
him farther in all thoae years of faithful slaving; 
and he had to admit that he had done his best ; y^^ 
he was hannted by a feeling, away down in the bot- 
tom of his hearty that somehow he oof ht to have 
done better— for his family. 

*^I never eonld sell anything/^ aaid he. "And 
nnless a mxa can sell things, or produce something 
that sells itself, he doesn't get very far financially/' 

It was perfectly evident from a few chance words 
that the msjx had before him, year in and year ont, 
the thought of the little comforts and pleasures and 
luxuries he was perpetually wishing to give his wife 
and daughters — ^what any real man wants to do first 
for ihe woman he cares for — ^then, almost more still 
for the daughter who is not only his flesh ai^ blood 
but whose fresh young beauty in some mysterious 
way embodies for him those ecstatic dreams of his 
youth, who makes him live over again those mo- 
ments when life was keenest. For a normal man 
it 's a necessity to make her happy, to give her pretty 
things and little luxuries aia^ girlish pleasures of 
any sort. And when a man feels this powerfully and 
finds himself unable to do it because he can't make 
enough doUars^I tell you it is not a pleasant seur 
sation. 

The very fact that Mrs. Billings never complained, 
never gave tiie slightest intimation that she had 
ever expected any more, made it all the harder. 

Of course, he realized^ too, that their c(»nplete 
devotion to each other and to their brood wa3 some- 
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thing better than these material comforts. But the 
years of grinding, the lade of the pleasures and the 
new clothes and furniture and such trifles which 
bring some color and relief into a stupid routine — 
all this was a daily reminder to him that he had 
failed in protecting what was dearest to himu He 
could see other women who had been schoolmates 
of his wife : they looked ten years younger, still at- 
tractive. He told hiniself it was his fault. Life 
gets black amid these thoughts. A good many men, 
after the topsy-turvy fashion of human nature when 
moved, **take it out" on the very members of their 
own family for whom they are concerned. 

I had frequently thought about the little man, 
vaguely wondering at the amount he seemed to get 
out of a pinched existence; and I was startled to 
discover how poignant was this realization he carried 
concealed within him. He had quite abandoned all 
hope of advancing further, but was nevertheless 
plugging away just as he had done when the future 
lay all before hun. Indeed, it was worse than that: 
he was confidently looking forward to being dropped 
— ^he was growing old at fifty-odd — or being crowded 
out by a consolidation of which there had been ru- 
mors for some time. He had never had to get a new 
job in his life, and the idea, under such conditions, 
fairly terrified him. 

There are few things that take the savor out of 
work and life so completely as the loss of hope for 
the future. When a man realizes that, inadequate 
as his earnings are to his needs, he can probably 
look forward to no more as long as he's able to toil 
away; and that the moment he canH keep up, there 
is nothing— his state of mind is more than apt to 
diow itself externally. 
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Tet some unobtrusive investigating showed that 
Billings's wife and children, who fancied they knew 
every thought of his simple mind, had never dreamed 
of this gnawing thing he endured. He went about 
his treadmill routine, wore his five-year-old clothes 
and patched shoes, never saw the inside of a club 
or theatre or restaurant more lively than the dairy 
lunches, — all with his unfailing good-humor, his 
little home jokes, his lively interest in everything 
that interested his small circle. 

If that does not seem to you a very notable feat 
compared with risking one's life on the battle-field, 
just observe the people you know, and see how many 
you find who are capable of it. 

As for me — ^the more I think of sheep-like little 
Billings, the more convinced I am that the courage 
of the Cheerful Failure who's done his best is about 
the highest there is, 

Lots of men have failed temporarily and then gone 
on to success. Some writer once gathered together 
a series of **Fifty Failures Who Came Back." That 
shows stamina. But it's a small matter compared 
to the quality of the man who's failed permanently, 
and knows it, yet keeps on, smiling, so that even his 
nearest never suspect. 
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